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THE RESULT 
In South Carolina there are five very 
noticeable re sults of the president’s pol- 


icy: first, the decreased expense of the 


state government, and its increased pu- 
rity and efficiency; secondly, a great de- 
crease of crime and disorder, a marked 
and a 
wal of public, social, and 
third- 


utter extinction of the republican 


increase of material prosperity : 
striking rent 
military spirit among the whites; 


ly, the 


party, and a revival of the old political 


intolerance; fourthly, a renewal of in- 
terest in federal affairs on the part of 
the whites; and lastly, the banishment 
of the negro from politics, and his en- 
hanced material prosperity. 

But in orde 
be said on 
to take 


State 


r to understand what may 


these points, is requisite 


a glance at the condition of the 
when the policy in question was 
adopted. 

During the canvass of 1876 the dem- 
ocrats openly announced that they pur- 
posed to carry the election, peaceably if 
possible but forcibly if necessary. They 
threatened that if Chamberlain should 
win, they would refuse to pay taxes to 
When it 
tained that the votes actually cast gave 
Hampton 


his government. was ascer- 
about eleven hundred majori- 
ty, their indignation at the idea of going 
behind the returns was exceeded only 
by their indi 


nation that the electoral 


returns at Washington were not sub- 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


jected to the process; they unanimously 
declared that they would have Hampton 
Their delib- 


erate desien all alone was to achieve a 


or a military government. 


party victory if they could, and a revo- 
lution if they could not. Their arming, 
their martial organization, their violent 
proceedings during the campaign, and 
the responsive excesses of the negroes 
when aroused have’ become matters of 
history. When President Hayes was in- 
augurated, the State was in anarchy. 
Within a month after the election the 
garrisons which had been stationed by 
Grant and Chamberlain in nearly every 
populated place in the State had been 
withdrawn from all points except Colum- 
bia, Charleston, and Greenville, where 
fter 
their withdrawal the hostile races con- 
fronted The violent pas- 
sions of the campaign not only did not 


garrisons ordinarily are posted. 


each other. 
cool, but became inflamed by the estab- 
lishment of rival state governments. 
These governments, headed respectively 
by Chamberlain and Hampton, had each 
its set of officials in every county and in 
every town. Nothine but the fear of 
resistance in each particular case kept 
the blacks from lawlessness towards the 
Nothing but dread of the torch, 


solicitude for their families, and party 


whites. 


policy, the wish to do themselves and 
Tilden no harm in the North, restrained 
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from ruthl y putting down a Chamberlain sheriff supported by a 
Wherever ir ity seemed posse of blue coats whenever he went to 


roes were rning the arrest a white man, or sell property for 
of whites,? stealing their prop- taxes. 


or in 


to jail 
h meet 
rvation 
is COMm- 
oO ad- 
t their 
feared 
bore rs 
he Hamp- 


Vill lmirable 


shed the oppo- 


nd the 


tne tormer 


vern- 

ce uld 
whole 

was in the 
Its au- 

re than 
es were 
author- 


1 no- 


lls of 
rarri- 


United 


xecutive 
office, fir ublishing an address, bit 
terly commenting t action of the 


by incendiaries 





oan 

The 
Hampton immediately took 
L hi: 


ior of the State. 


is since been undis- 


hites hardly knew what to say 


Their strongest passions had 


ised during the contest. They 
, , 


staked everything upon the issue. 


dual months they had hung 
Tilden be 


then would come relief, 


ope that would 
the inaugu- 

ives crushed every expecta- 
" " " + 

e looked forward 

, but a continuation 

ns. Chamberlain’s 

d be recog! ized by the 


were determi! 


Phey 
Th 


lower house of 


lasted, 


lawiessne 


ion were inevit 


rid them of Chamberlain 
l them ‘* Hamp- 
id- 


was 


ind Give 


sovernment.’’ It gr 
them that relief 


whom they 
troul le s. 


to prolong their 


announcement came, 


bewildering. Grand dem- 
firing of cannon, the 
s, greeted Hampton on his 
yads, at Columbia, and 
A of relief at 
Trade forth- 
the 
} 


roods, 


once 
nmunity. 
he it 


oon 


J | 4 
an shelves of 
me 
filled 
Cr 


rm r 
I Lif farmers, 


with 


: in 
nh price. edit was re- 


white and 
for t 


Thousands 


} 


d advances ] 


ne year, 
and went heartily to work. 
red men, long idle, 


Race 


of cri 


obtained em- 


ployment conflicts ceased, and 
the decrease 
The negr 


starving 


me was tremendous. 
es had I een losing hope, were 
clad to 


have the suspense terminated in what- 


exhausted, and, 


and 


Result in South 


Carolina. 


ever way, submitted quietly. Hampton’s 


tact contributed to the result. He cave 
a public reception in the city hall to the 
colored citizens of Charleston, shook sev- 


hand, 


a stirring speech, promising that their 


eral thousand by the made them 


rights as citizens should be maintained, 
and called on them and the whites alike 


to drop enmity, resume amicable rela- 


tions, and go to work to build up private 


and public welfare. The colored mili- 


tia officers waited on him, were 


recog- 
nized as officers, and promised that their 


organization should be respected and 


continued. 


} 


We are now prepared to consider the 


outgrowths of the pre sident’s action. 
As stated at the outset, the first is ven- 


eral improvement in the workings of our 
that 


administration of 


and even when com- 


the 


ernor Chamberlain, who was hampered 


rovernment; 
pared with Gov- 
by the party which had elected him, and 
from whose members, though they were 
e corrupt- 


ect 


mostly corrupt or 1 
ed, he was exp cted rene ral 
his subordinates. The new rovernment 
in operation by the ejection of 
i comptroller-g¢ neral, 
tate officers from their 
state - house. 
n elected on the prima-/ 
Hampton himself; -but 
on technieali- 
Pending 


and 


candidates made contest 


ties before the supreme court. 
the decision, Hampton arbitrarily 


very unexpectedly closed the offices on 
the 


bly thereby preserved from destruction 


incumbents. Records were proba- 


which have since viven weichty evi- 


dence against the reconstruction corrup- 
The ever ready supreme court 
I 

the 
The fovernor next convened the le cis- 
h. This 
, 

levy or 


tionists. 


soon installed Hampton claimants. 


lature, which met on April 24t 
was because we had had no tax 
other legislation during the winter, on 
account of the dispute over the organ- 
The s nate, 

} 


which had been recognized as legal ry 


ization of the legislature. 


both parties, was republican by three 


or four votes. The returns had made 


the house democratic. But a sufficient 


number of democrats had been rejected 
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(without seating their opponents, the 


election being pronounced null and void 


from fraud) by the returning board, or, 


as it is called here, the board of state 


canvassers, to give the republicans a 


majority. The democrats thus counted 


out, however, were declared by the su- 
preme court to be entitled to their seats, 
and accordingly had claimed them when 


the general assembly met in December. 


They haal then been excluded from the 
state-house by the aid of federal soldiers. 
There ipon, they and the other demo- 
cratic members adjourned to a publi 
hall in the city, and organizing declared 


themselves the legal house 


The repub- 


lican members remained in the state- 


house. They did not have a majority 


of that number of members of which the 


house should consist, but they claimed 


a quorum because they had a majority 


declared elected by the ea 


iVASS- 


} 


rd, and they also asserted them- 


be the true house. ‘They were 


ealled to order by the clerk of the last 


house, and recognize 1, on a strict party 


} + la } + 
vote, by the senate, which afterwards 


united with them and Governor Cham- 


berlain in enacting laws which could 


never be executed. The democratic 


senators protested, but did not secede. 


The democratic house was adjudicated 


gal, as usual, by the supreme court, 


} 


t did not try to legislate, merely join- 


ine with the democratic senators to in- 


augurate Hampton and elect 
Both 


adjourned before 


Butler, as 
and the 

the 
ll the senate 


described below. houses 


had 


Under Hampton’s ca 


senate new 
year. 

and the 
the legislature. 


democratic house assembled as 
The original members 
of the republican house, which had been 
swollen by admitting some republicans 
contesting the seats of de mocrats, now 
recognized the legality of this demo- 
cratic house and applied for their seats. 
Only about 


then only on condition of purging them- 


half were admitted, and 
selves at the bar of their contempt in 
most of 
The 


the republ 


joining the rival body, or, as 
them called it, 


1 The 


house t 


‘axing ’’ pardon. 


senate resolved to meet ican 


» elect a United States senator by joint bal- 
lot, and the republican senators, and cor 


the majority Mr. ¢ 


equently 


actually did so 


Carolina. [ January, 
others were excluded upon the ground 
of fraud or of insufferable deportment. 
The new lieutenant-governor, on taking 
the chair of the senate, ordered several 
democrats claiming seats, but whose 
election was not conceded by the senate, 
to be sworn in; and by refusing to sub- 
mit the matter to the senate, when the 


against 


republican members appealed 


his action, succeeded in so increasing 
the democratic minority that that party 
soon had practical control of the cham- 
ber. 

Expenditures were greatly reduced by 
the le oO The 
1876, under Chamberlain, amounted 
$2.15 


The appropriations 


salaries in 
to 


new iture. 


$264,418; legislative expenses, 31 


printing, $78,187. 
under Hampton for 1877, for the same 


for salaries, $143,000; 


purposes, are: 
legislative expenses, $105,000; printing, 
The total tax levy for 1876 


+] . Y , 
thirteen nn 


1 
S10,000, 


was about ills on t 


lar. This year (1877) it is ten mills, : 


s ior 


ut for deficienci 


recet euttine 


the | 
oir ot 


fiscal year. The 


three mills means the reduction 
| taxes bv about $350.000. 


the annua 
Local 


] 


lso abolish “dd. 


1 ] 
schoois 18 


taxation for 
This leads me to say that 


towns p 


i 


he appropriation this year for educa- 


ional purposes ($100,000) is only about 


a third of what it used to be under re- 


publican rule, when, however, the most 
of it was stolen or wasted. » poll-tax 
is devoted to education by the constitu- 
tion. Legislative corruption has ceased; 
and in every branch of the government, 


from the sta and county administra- 


: ° . , 
tions down to the courts of the peace 


1 effi- 
f in- 


justices, there is greatly increase 


ci ncy. 7 1e appointees are men ¢ 
hich 
above temptation. 


elected. 


standing, and 


So, also, 


ane . 
tellivence and are 


are those 


Four or five democrats in the 


senate, by voting with the republican 
senators in the spring, prevented for a 
while a reduction in legislative compen- 
sation. But the public raised such a 
storm that they had to recede and con- 
sent. 


elected. But the mocratic senators, though a 


minority, met in joint session with the democrati 


house, and elected General Butler 





1878.] 


As a second result, not only have the 
crimes 
the 
with less violation of 
the 


unusual violence and infamous 
of the fall and 


State is quieter, 


winter ceased, but 
law, than at any other time since 
Further 


noted which will contribute to 


war. on, some circumstances 


be 


expl: in these facts. 


will 
The crops, by rea- 
son of hearty work and unwonted securi- 
ty, have been unusually good this year. 
The fall trade is brisker than since 1860. 
Every house in Charleston, 
the North, will attest 
and in the villages I have visited 


larger 


wholesale 
and I suspect in 
this, 
not only have merchants laid in 
their custom, but 
The 


and every branch of in- 


stocks 


many 


new stores have arisen. railroads 


are doin well, 


dustry seems to be thriving. The taxes 
have ceased to be so great a burden, and 
it i le that the unblushing repu- 


mm, or, tw -alled, sealing, of 
i ‘ut down the 


iniquite lebt that it amounts 


to but four millions. A commis- 


sion is investigating the condition of this 
1: ' , . . 
which has lone been in confusion. 
ot spirit amongst the 
down by vicissitude, 
poverty, an 1e post-bellum troubles, | 
Long excluded from 
have devoted themselves to 


work, and whil 


been rem rkable. 
office, the; 
looking on the govern- 
ment with sullen or malignant hostility 


1 


have manifested little curiosity about 


its workings. Now everybody is a candi- 
date for position, and everybody is dis- 
ing about our rulers and 


cussing ever 


politics. ladies, after an intermis- 
, grace the sessions of 
News- 
their circulation, 
Charles- 
but 


sion of ten 


the legislature by their presence. 


papers l 


and new ones been established. 


increased 


ive 


ton, which could long support one 
daily, now boasts of two. 


wee kly 


County towns, 
where one with a ‘* patent out- 
side ’’ found it hard to keep from starv- 
ine, now sustain two and even three 
weeklies, 


Th 


valed those 


printed on both sides at home. 
e gaye ties of the summer have ri- 
There 


nd of visiting and hospital- 


of ante-be/lum times. 
has bee nno ¢ 
ity, traveling and attendance on water- 


ing-places, parties, balls, public enter- 
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tainments, etc. Associations have been 


well attended. The agricultural and 
horticultural fairs for the year have been, 
and promise to continue, unexampled 
The governor, through the 


adjutant-general, was authorized by law 


successes. 


to organize the whites into a militia, to be 
distinct from the negro national guard; 
and the adjutant-general’s office has 
had more business than any other at the 
capital. Innumerable companies have 
been formed and organized into the high- 
the enthusiasm over 


er divisions; and 


titles, uniforms, drilling, parades, mili- 
tary hops, and so on, has been tremen- 
dous. In all these things the old aris- 
tocracy, as usual, takes the lead. 


and the old 
No overt vio- 


Republicanism is dead, 
intolerance has revived. 
lence has been offered to any one on ac- 
count of his republican sentiments since 
Hampton’s triumph, though there has 
But 


it is because the republicans have kept 


been plenty of hooting and gibing. 


very quiet. There is no federal sup- 


port now, and they know from the expe- 
rience of the autumn what would follow 
if a vigorous party course were adopted, 
calculated to consolidate the negro vote 
that is, violence and 


win: starva- 


tion. Furthermore, the democrats have 
shown themselves willing to use the elee- 
tion machinery, now in their hands, to 
achieve victory, and did so as flagrant- 
ly in the first elections under Hampton 
The 


latter see that it would be of no use to 


as the republicans in their prime. 
gain votes. Negroes, too, dependent on 
whites, and consequently the majority, 
are now made to understand that to cast 
a republican ticket means discharge, 
proscription, and starvation. Therefore, 
perceiving in what corner the wind sits, 
perhaps a third of the colored men now 
profess democracy, and vote in accord- 
ance, to the great joy and satisfaction of 
their employers or patrons. You can see 
advertisements before the shops ot ne- 
groes, like this: 
the only colored democratic 


‘¢ Patronize So and So 

’ 
barber [or 
shoemaker] in town.’’ These converts 
would have been summarily bulldozed 
by their sable brethren up to this year, 


but the whites now delight in protecting 
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and petting them. Since Chamberlain’s 
retirement there have been fifteen or 
twenty elections in single counties at 
ferent times, to fill vacancies in the k w- 
is] On such occasions 

men, 


young white largely 


jacent counties, ride to and re 
main about the polls, ‘6 


These 


to see fair play,’ 
pia) 


have not attempt- 
the lave cer- 
blican ne 


i rroes. 
y; has rone dem- 
The 


two or tl 


cans put up tick- 


think of 


never 


ton, Darlington, an ran ure, 
stronch Ids ot have fone 


democratic with sition, except 


t in 


has 


erats pre- 


} j ™ 
in the last. The x iblicans mee 
their 


But 


few places now; nization 


fallen to pieces. 


serve strict party Some can- 


didates, defeated before 1eir conven- 


tions, have threatened to bolt. and the re- 
publi 
but the re upon suc 


ins have offer to vote for such: 


only in the county 


that no such bolt 
is likely to. 

The republicans have furthermore lost 
} 


their leaders. 


The whit revard the 
negro as an inferior animal, admirably 
adapted to work and to wait, and look 

him, ‘in his proper place,’’ with 


a curious mixture of ; isement 
is when ] 


92,8 
ities oO 


iffection. 


ipate 


wise claim privileges that their 


tempt, and 


pire s to parti in wy other- 
hatred 
the 
ignorant and 
that they had 
and 


und vive no 


becomes intense They knew that 
main body of blacks were 
by themselves harmless; 
been following politicians, would 


readily resume work more 


trouble. Consequently, there was little 
desire to persecute them after the settle- 


Not sO 


There has been 


ment. with the leaders, how- 


ever. lentless de- 
termination to purge the offices of repub- 
licans, to vet rid of eve ry ves » of the 
and to bring 


Nor 


hateful carpet-bag régime, 
its upholders to a heavy reckoning. 
have there been wanting reasons or 
sible pretexts. rhe republican repre- 
sentatives elect from Charleston County, 


South 


Carolina. [ January, 


seventeen i imber, were refused seats 
i he lower house, the election being 
annulled on the cround of fraud, and a 
This would have been 
had de le 
ld been seated and | 
justice of the supreme co rt 
n impeached for drunkenness. A 


still too republican, was 
I 


new one ordered. 


enough not the rates 


ionized. 


ted by at 


way in which he had qualified the year 
23 


uns¢ chnical objection to the 


I e; and the Ik risiature took some 


»ps, and will probably complete them 

this winter. to declare vacant the seats 
ill tl ircuit judges, most of 

i i ‘vices last f ll, 

way, mixed with 

’ i slight in- 

method of their elec- 

rislature in 1875. It was 

with difficulty, and only aft 

hat 


siature t 


r bitter quar- 


H unpt 


reling in caucus 


duce tl 


the 
A repub- 


referred to 
t of the state tre 


wsurer, etc. 
ittorney has been ousted, 
1 congressman at the same 
he republicans elected to 
yvember | 76 | 
ondsmen, so st 


rong 


was 
who did ret them 


So, 


and many 
had them to withdraw. 


tions have been held and dem- 


most potent instrument for 


both purg 


cution for official misconduct. A 
° 


ing and revenge has be en Pp ose- 
evis- 
igating committee has been 
lumbia since June, 
} 


imony and 


taking 
overhauling the state 


ar- 


chives. In most of the counties, too, the 


grand juries have been examining wit- 
} 


nesses and searching the records in the 


court-houses. Indictments and present- 


ments without number have followed; 


and starting with two congressmen (a 
senator and a representative), passing 
by two ex-governors, several lieutenant- 
governors and speakers of the house, 


two ex - treasurers, two ex - comptroller- 
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rene 


over half the republican 


membre x-members of the legis- 


lature, w ex -clerks, and coming 
down to mberless state attorneys and 
ex-state ; rneys, county officers and 
ex-count treasurers, auditors, 


county ioners, school commis- 


, clerks of court, trial jus- 
tices, si stees and teachers, — we 


find tl 


the State w ») have ever 


the republicans in 
held office are 
unde » already convicted 
and punish¢ » fled from 


So paly 


that all the pre minent 
ment in Columbia will 
further should public 
No 
iso proper to say 
e had the 


os’d.”? 


th condemn the pro- 


that 
cases ag 1inst 
upon condition of 
of their plunder to the 
ite ly 


resigning 


impor- 


h their prosecutors were 


ig. rhere have been no 


vorked up by the commit- 
rious both in Columbia 


s that not a few white 


implicated in some of 


investigation has 


. heir 


been pro these 


a opped to shield 


democrats. he legislative committee 


has been pared to the Star-Cham- 
ith closed doors and ¢ njoin- 
But 
no lack of purely repub- 
Members of 


ber, si t 
ine silence ) ill called before it. 
there |] 
lican ra to punish. 
res, some still sitting, are 


A United 


, individuals and members 


former 
indicted taking bribes. 
states sen 
of rings are indicted 
for bril in m. It 


ered that a rk of 


rporations, 
has been discov- 
the senate issued 
thousa thousands of dollars in 
pay certificates to merchants, which al- 
thoug] ed as paid for stationery 
wert y given for fine wines, liquors, 


ire, novels, etc., for the 
private use of himself and certain sena- 
tors. Th 


orphan as) lum in Columbia, where were 


managers of a colored state 
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ke pt fifty poorly cherished children, are 
found to ha been ordering for their 
wards, if the books may be trusted, hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of assorted can- 
dies, whisky, water-melons, and carpets. 
A voucher was found in the comptrol- 
ler-ceneral’s office for $4320 in figures. 
the 
that. the 
prefixing of the figure four has netted 
the isand doll: 
Another bill for $1100 in figures is 
} 


traced back it is seen that 


original bill 


>: 
e1lIng 


was for $320, and 


forger as many tho irs. 
met- 
amorphosed by two neat s to the 


There 


frauds in issuing state bon 


ones into $4400. res ol 


ind- 


diverting the taxes to 
n ap- 


counties there 


ing coupons; for i 
objects for which they had 
the 
issuing and paying 
the 
and 


propriated, ete. In 
are indictments for 


] 


innumerable fraudulent claims on 


county tr for defaleations 


asury, 


other crimes too numerous to mention. 
In one county the auditor and treasur- 


er, who respectively and collect 


taxes, as a check upon each other, are 
found and to 
have doctors 


been in collusion, 


o have 


1 the books in their res] 


pect 


the 


amounts ot 


ive offices so as to leave nnenters l 
taxes due and paid on large 
property, and to have pocketed the taxes 


thus Most, though by no 


the offenses in both state 


unrecorded. 


1) 
means all, of 
and county governments seem to have 


occurred prior to Governor Chamber- 


lain’s administration: that he strove to 


stem the corruption while chief execu- 


tive everything ¢ 


oes to pr ve, 


But prosecution is not confined to of- 


ficial mal In one county twen- 


asahce. 
ty or thirty prominent republicans are 
charged with perjury. 
but 


The county went 


republican the officers elect could 


vet no democrats to go on their bonds. 
No republicans were worth enough to 


stand, as the state laws require sureties 
to swear before a notary (false swearing 
being made perjury by statute) that they 
are worth the amount they stand for 
over and above their homestead ($1500) 
and debts; and yet 


tion took the required oaths and went 


the culprits in ques- 
on their friends’ bonds, to be discovered 
and presented by a g1 and jury this spring. 
A colored legislator is among them. An- 
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other colored legislator has been sent to 


the penitentiary for bigamy. Others 


are in straits about fraudulent breaches 
When the legislature 
comes together again in December, it is 
that 
will be left in it. 


of private trusts. 


possible not a dozen republicans 
But not only has there been a crusade 


there has 


effort to bring to retribution 


against the politicians; been 


a relentless 


ind get out of the ill thos 


who, without holding offic« 


way necroes 


, made them- 
s obnoxious or dangerous, through 
to the 
And this movement has been 


vindictiveness or crime, whites. 
more tor- 
sed far 
State, than the 


midable, or at least it has arou 
more excitement in 


No whites 


cuted in the state co 


former lave been prose- 
irts for the violent 


the 


rioters were t1 ed be fore the 


erimes of the campaign ; and when 
Ellenton 
United 


ton, in June, the chief-justice presiding 


States circuit court 


at Charles- 


1 


the whites on the j obstinately de- 


clined to find against them, 


and a mistrial was ordered. But hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of negroes, accused 


the 


larcenies, the riots, and the 


arsons, bur- 


of participation in the 
the 


claries, 


murders of the republican rule, and es- 


pecially of the last canvass and the dual 


months, have been and are now being 


prosecuted in the state courts, by the in- 


4° 


stigation of either grand juries or indi- 


ly reached, 
side of the 
courts; and even on the criminal side the 
»] 
i 


Civil business is rars 


is the « 


viduals. 
so crowded riminal 

: , : . es - 
docket is rarely cleared or a jail delivery 


The jails have been overcrowded 


made. 
all the year: 


I have 


contain on an 


a small one in the country, 
to 
e about fifteen pris- 


had occasion to notice, used 


averag 
oners, 


there are now fifty-one in it, and 


it has the odor of 


a wild beast’s cage in 
amanagerie. The number of convicts in 
the penitentiary has increased from three 
hundred and fifty during the last year to 
nearly six hundred. Imprisonment is 
for longer terms, and as many as two and 
three negroes are frequently hung at a 
time, once (in May, I think) even five. 
The 


instrument of republican 


state constabulary, an oppressive 
invention, de- 


signed for use against the Ku-Klux Klan 
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espe but the whites generally, has 
These 


by a ¢ hief con- 


been turned against its inventors. 
constables are appointed 
stable, who is named by the governor 
and senate. They exercise all the com- 
mon law powers of constables and sher- 
iffs, but ar besides invested with de- 
tective duties, and have power t 
without In 
Darlington where 


considerable l iw le ssness, the ce lored peo- 


») arrest 
warrant. some counties, 
ially, 


espe there was 


in terror of these officers. 


irched the h 


, arrested right and left, often 


ple have lived 
The: 


groes tree 


have se of ne- 


uses 


ion, and acted with stringency 
, . 


mM suspic 
i i knocking down, and 


bi even 


When they 


ll it, they usu- 


bborn prisone1 S 


ig as they ea 


ally summon a posse of fifteen or 


| 
mounted white riflemen, and with them 


twenty 
fo scouring through the country, which 


the ireqt ency of such 


ap- 


posses are vcene! ully 


as at times, Ir 


ym 
; : - 
scenes, presented quite a military 


These 


requisite, as the criminals have been nu- 


ince. 


merous and desperate, resisting arrest, 


and sometimes inducing the negro pop- 
ulation to aid them. 

The cuilt of most of the necroes pros- 
ecuted as described is 


trial that it 


s0 appare nt on 


is impossible for a juror 


his oath to say otherwise than 


mindful of 


guuity. Yet there is a political aspect 
to the prosecutions, the crimes having 
been mostly the outgrowths of political 
disturbance, of which both whites and 
should add, 


too, that there was much distress during 
the 


blacks are conscious. I 


dual months, owing to the discharge 
and proscription of colored republican 
voters, whom 


by 


their localities in order to get work. 


many of were compelled 


want to resort to crime, or to change 
The 
odium, too, against a ‘‘ loud-mouthed ”’ 
or villainous negro is so great that white 
juries are in the habit of convicting him 
his i ‘ 


tablished, excusing themselves by 


} 
I 


even when innocence is clear 


es- 
say- 
ing that if not guilty in that instance, 
he has done other and worse thines, is 


a bad egg 


, anyhow, and ought to be got 
il This 


while the chance offers. 
spirit has tempted many base whites to 


rid of 


carry very worthy and blameless colored 
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men into court on flimsy charges, and 
convictions But 


and hard-working, 


ire generally certain. 
a cor d me gro, q iiet 
usually has white friends who, if he be 
maliciously indicted, will take up his 


] 


quarrel, lending him money and influ- 


ence, : tifying to his eood charac- 


ter. Suc s obtain very fair trials; 
and if convicted on some old, raked-up 
charge, and there be any ground, a pe- 
tition is drawn up, influential sicnatures 
are secured, and a light sentence or par- 
don is often obtained. 

Whatever 
after bear in 


local issues 


ever may 


names parties may here- 
South Carolina, whatever 


ide them, or what- 


be their assumed general prin- 


ciples, one thing may safely be predicted: 


the whites, in the future as in the past, 


will not tolerate, unless forced, any par- 
and in real earnest 
in the 
manner denounces the past course of the 


South. 


ty which aggressively 


advocates negro rights, or same 


pa — 
The whites were long so engrossed 
1} 


with home troubles as to care little for 


national affairs. In the ascendant again 
at home, the are 


now looking with no 
They 


to power like the Bour- 


little interest at federal politics. 
} ; . i 
have returned 


bons in having nothing, but 


unlike them in having learned something. 


torgotten 


They have not forgotten the old issues 
with the North. Nor 
ceased to think that this is a 
white man’s government, and that the 
But they 
what once they did not 


and the struggle 


} 
have they 


negro should ke ep his place ° 
have learned, 
seem to know, that they cannot always 
have their way. They have learned 
that separation from the Union is a thing 
attended with difficulty and danger of 
such magnitude that nothing hereafter, 


except the absolute certainty of success 


at small cost and unattended by risk of 


Con- 
sequently, s¢ paration is rarely spoken of, 
and when spok n of is dismissed with a 


sich or a laugh as something which, how- 


invasion, could induce a secession. 


ever desirable once, is now out of the 
question. 
Nevertheless, 


their connection with the Union as some- 


Southerners look upon 


what resembling the connection of Ire- 
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land with England;? as a thing forced 
and inevitable, and possibly not un- 
bearable if they are allowed to rule at 
home; but at the bottom a distasteful 
subjection of one nation that has a right 
to be independent to another nation that 

The 
breth- 
ren,’’ was promptly taken up and indig- 


has proved itself stronger in war. 
expression of Mr. Key, ‘ erring 
nantly repudiated by every paper in the 
South. The South 


that she was 


admit 
that 
led to the war, or that her conquest 


will never 


wrong in the issues 
was right. 
The 


ing his recent 


remarks of President Hayes dur- 
tour South, that he ree- 
ognized the Southerners as men who had 
fought for what they conscientiously be- 
had 


, . . , 
only before superior numbers, 


lieved richt, and who succumbed 
were en- 
thusiastically received and quoted all 
South. Zeal for the Confed- 


eracy and rank in the Confederate army 


over the 


are every day flaunted in the papers or 
the the highest 
possible recommendations of candidates 
for office. 


reluctance amongst the white military 


before conventions as 


There is a very significant 


to march or parade under the United 
States flag: it is rarely done, and causes 
the 


much aspersion from spectators, 


state banners being used. ‘This is not 
surprising when three fourths of South- 
ern tradition relate to the war, and when 
every family has a Life of Lee or Jack- 
son on the centre-table, and their por- 
traits on the wall. But secession being 
impossible, everybody is full of sugges- 
tions as to how we should make the most 
the 


hope we can in the future elect a South- 


of our situation in Union. Some 
ern president, gain the control of both 
houses of Congress, and then get every- 
thing possible out of the Union in the 
shape of offices, internal improvements, 
war losses, it may be, or more Southern 
States from Mexico and Spain, or by di- 
viding Texas into four or five States, so 


he senate. 


as to acquire more votes in t 
Many of these things are expected dur- 
ing the present administration. Others, 

1 T have seen this comparison used by Southern 
papers so often that I am almost ashamed to re- 
peat it. 
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on is- 
war and the ne- 


he- 
: ; to what 
lengths princi o all should 
be carried. 1 ad that at pres- 


ent Southerners are very enthusiastic 


about the vrateful for his 
action > mi , protracted their 


sufferings. ‘ ir is that of late 


years the No been swayed by 
' 


anatics, 


NS ruth 


, 
demagogues, and speculators; 


Carolina. [ January, 


is immense relief to think that 


mservative, and cultured men 


element have come to the 
y Southern leaders, emulous 
. : sy : 
| ious of 
, some 


These 


ittract 


es since 
marked 


One 


t aitect 


onnec tion 


rkK tor 
valued 
vht essentia 
who would 
: : 
should they tri 
democrats were in at last; the per- 
| 
imen were unmolested, their 


sons of tree 


r cure. The brisker times soon 


pl 
began t ! » their individual pros- 


that 
South 


and it is positively a Tact 
a ple biscitum could be held in 


to-morrow, it is questionable 


whether negro votes would not defeat the 


Carolina 


republicans. The 
] 


lie: 
iltical 


prosecutions for po- 
nd personal crimes before 
] 


have caused a renewal of 


men- 


, 
tioned appre- 
hension at times and places. Sut it is 


discerned that the hard-wor king, respect- 
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jule 


that o1 ly the leae 


t class of negroes are safe, and 


lers in the past iniquity 


Ac- 


re- 


and tl] its are in danger. 


cordir turn to work with 


ne we strive to avoid offense 
and to placate the whites by settling up 
their | nd other debts, by frowning 
down courteous demeanor, 

It is amus- 
yw many of them voted for 
led to a 


relations long 


renewal 


severed. 


is has 
n attending the funerals 
children 


their 


aiding black 
\ heart 
Sunday-school cele- 

: and even 
lored festivities; while 


surrounding every 


however, 
to prison of the nevro 
and perhaps loved by 
creat alarm and sorrow. 


farewell at the railway 


] 
= ? 1 
* pinioned hands, ask 


between this and 


nce 


ers’ doings, and as the 

utter loud lamentations 
hymns; even rescues have 

The pre val nce of lar- 
id the 
thousands of negroes to 
Many 
ther very moody and des- 
There has 


mense crop of offers to turn 


like, now and in 


— +1] 
turn will come. 


obs« quious. 


e. Negro jurors are oft- 


uly now to convict those 


prosecuted by whites as 


he mselves. These things 
in the tremendous falling 

fore recounted, as crime 
‘vious years has been comparative- 
th 


the determination of e 


» tell on or convict each 


Many negroes 


the spring and 


were so 


uneasy 


that a 


» emigrate to Liberia creat- 


other. 


during 


summer 


pro yOsition t 


interest. Organization was at- 
want of money has been in 
ises were made to the col- 

the canvass that a few doz- 

ve unavoidably been made justices, 
a half dozen have been appointed 


South 


11 


( ‘arolina. 


the way, as well as want of 
So nothing 


unanimity. 
or little at least, is likely to 
come of it. 

The position of the whites towards 
the negro is just this: reénslavement is 
not desired by one in fifty, and is looked 
on as utterly impracticable, visionary, 
and dangerous, many even admitting 
that slavery in the past was an economic- 
al blunder. But they would not be un- 
of the ne- 


as wande 


willing to restrict the freedom 
gro in many such things ring 
about at night, holding public meetings, 
day schools, —or any at all, 
j 


ana 


attendin 


living 


4 
—and in idleness; to make 
the law stringent on him as regards con- 
or crimes com- 


Nor 


1! 
palatable. 
I 


tracts made with whites, 
idea 
But 
some decency is to be expected in view 


mitted against them. is the 


of negro citizenship yet 


of the platforms and pledges of the past 
few years, guaranteeing colored rights ; } 
Northern 


Consequently, while 


nor has the fear of interfer- 
ence yet subsided. 
in the Union, encroachments on 


we are 


negro liberty will be made cautiously, 


slowly, and under disguises. But even 
already, in this State, there are indi- 
the feeling is. The 
of- 
seed cotton at nicht, 


there having been much stealing of the 


eations of what 


ew legislature made it a criminal 


fense to sell or buy 
ight by negroes 


past ; and decreed that convicts 
penitentiary should hereafter be 
for | 


The whites every where 


farmed out to contractors ibor on 
railroads, ete. 
applauded both measures, particularly 
the last, 


cance, while the negroes everywhere de- 


on account of their race signifi- 


plored them for the same reason. Few 


or, in many cases, no negro jurymen 
the 


in over hal 
] 


| coun- 
ties in the State for the fall 


the 


were summoned 
courts, 
panels being for the most part white; 
while many papers, and in several coun- 
ties (Abbeville, for 


juries, have recommended the whipping- 


instance) the grand 


post, to which harsh memories will cling, 
as a punishment for larceny; and many 
grand juries and all the papers are ad- 
to really high positions ; while in Charleston Coun- 
ty, mirabile dictu, three subservient colored men 
were elected, on the democratic ticket, to the legis- 
lature. 
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vocating constitutional enactments dis- 
franchising voters who fail to pay their 
capitation or other tax, or who are con- 
victed of larceny, and prescribing an 
educational qualification for voting and 
jury duty. This me that the 
colored university was relentlessly brok- 


reminds 


en up, an appropriation being refused to 
pay even the arrears of the professors. 
It was very odious to the whites from its 
perversion, having once been to the old, 
gentlemanly, chivalric Palmetto element 
as Oxford to the tories and churchmen. 
The legislature has resolved to turn it 
into a white college again, and give the 
negroes for themselves, with 
There is 


great pre judice in this State against free 


a college 


an equal pecuniary support. 


schools for any color; nor have the airs 
put on by colored school children con- 


tributed to remove it. Policy, however, 


and past promises will probably impel 
the maintenance of a free-school system 


for some time at least, but on a less ex- 
tensive scale. It is proper to add that 


some cultured Southerners are in favor of 
educating and elevating the n« 


best 


oro as the 


way to solve our race difficulties. 

But it is doubtful if their views will 

vail against inherited prejudice. 
Reconstruction has cert uinly failed to 

make the a full-fledged citizen, 


with all the rights and privileges en- 


negro 


joyed by the wLite race. But no longer 


of an Idle Excursion. (January, 
a slave, owning perhaps a tenth of the 
property in the State, free to earn money 
and to go where and hire to whom he 
pleases, with his rights of property and 
(while he votes with his master, or re- 
frains from voting) his person secure, he 
certainly has made an immense stride 


forward from the time of the overseer 
and the patrol, the quarter and the plan- 
tation; nay, even from the time when 
he was set free, penniless and helpiess, 
despised and ridden ‘over by his former 
masters, and the prey of greedy advent- 


the North. As to the 


is side by with a branch of 


urers from fut- 


ure, he sick 
that 


perior on the earth; 


race which has yet found no su- 


and the evolution- 
ists should watch with interest that which 
will prove to be a most instructive phase 
in the progress of the creat struggle for 
existence. 
Re ade rs ol 


s left in 


this paper may find them- 


ive some doubt as to the senti- 
ments of the author on the policy whose 
Nor should they 
1 with a Jack of 


rst and 


results are recounted. 


be charg 
Over the fi 
the 


rejoice 


discernment. 
ed, 
» to 
fifth 


some 


second results Sti 


t 
U 

] 

1€ 


author is inclined on the who 
In the third, fourth, and 
] l he 


results described, finds 
things to approve, he perceives much to 


while 
deplore. Consequently, he knows not 
what to say at present. His mind is not 
made up. 


A South Carolinian. 





SOME RAMBLING NOTES 


IV. 


THE early twilight of a Sunday even- 
ing in Hamilton, Bermuda, is an allur- 
ing time. There is just enough of whis- 
pering breeze, fragrance of flowers, and 
sense of repose to raise one’s thoughts 
heavenward; and just enough amateur 
piano music to keep him reminded of the 


OF 


AN IDLE EXCURSION 


other place. There are many venerable 
pianos in Hamilton, and they all play at 
twilight. Age enlarges and enriches the 
powers of some musical instruments, — 
— but it seems 
Most of 


the music in vogue there is the same that 


notably those of the violin, 
to seta piano’s teeth on edge. 


those pianos prattled in their innocent 
infancy; and there is something very 
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pathetic about it when they go over it 
their child- 


a note here and there, 


now, in asthmatie second 


hood, dropping 
where a tooth is cone. 

We attended evening service at the 
stately Episcopal the hill, 
where were five or six hundred people, 
half of them white and the other half 


black, ac 


church on 


rding to the usual Bermudian 


proportions; and all well dressed, —a 
Bermuda 
There 


was good music, which we heard, and 


thine which is also usual in 


and to be confidently expected. 
doubtless a good sermon, but there was 
a wonderful deal of coughing, and so 
only the high parts of the argument car- 


As 


I overheard one young girl say 


ried over it. we came out, after 


service : 
to another, — 
‘* Why, 


pay duty on 


you don’t mean to say you 
] 


gloves and laces! I only 


pay postage; have them done and 


up 

sent in the Boston Advertiser.”’ 
There are those who believe that the 

i thing to create is 


most difficult a woman 


who can comprehend that it is wrong to 
smuggle; and that an impossible thing 
1 not smug- 


she 


e errors. 


to create is a woman who wil 
when 


cle, wheth« r or no, 


vets a 


chance. But these m: 


Ly 
a 


the 
in the 


We went wandering off toward 


country, and were soon far down 
ick depths of a road that was 
the dense foliage of a 


lonely b 


roofed over with 


double rank of great cedars. There was 
no sound of any kind, there; it was per- 

And it that 
tect nothing but sombre out- 


We strode farther 


down this tunnel, cheering the way with 


fectly still was so dark 


one could de 
lines and farther 
chat. 

Presently the chat took this shape: 
‘ How it 


ple and of a government makes its im- 


sensibly the character of a peo- 


press upon a stranger, and gives him a 


sense of security or of insecurity without 
his taking deiiberate thought upon the 
matter or asking anybody a question! 
We have been in this land half a day; 
we have seen none but honest faces; we 


have noted the British flag flying, which 
means efficient government and good or- 
der; so without inquiry we plunge un- 


armed and with perfect confidence into 


of an Idle Excursion. 


this dismal place, which in almost any 
other country would swarm with thugs 
and garroters ”’ 

*Sh! What was that? 


Low voices! 


Stealthy foot- 
steps! We gasp, we close 
up together, and wait. A vague shape 
clides out of the dusk and confronts us. 
A voice speaks — demands money! 

** A shilling, gentlemen, if you please, 
to help build the new Methodist church.’’ 

Blessed sound! Holy sound! We con- 
tribute with thankful avidity to the new 
Methodist church, and are happy to think 
how lucky it was that those little colored 
Sunday - school scholars did not seize 
upon everything we had with violence, 
before we recovered from our momentary 
helpless condition. By the light of cigars 
we the 


ier philanthropists than ourselves on the 


write down names of weicht- 
contribution-cards, and then pass on into 
the farther darkness, saying, What sort 
of a government do they call this, where 
they allow little black pious children, 
with contribution - cards, to plunge out 
the 


upon peaceable strangers in dark 
them to death? 


We prowled on several hours, some- 


and seare 


times by the sea-side, sometimes inland, 


and finally managed to get lost, which 
is a feat that requires talent in Bermuda. 
They were No. 7’s 


when I started, but were not more than 


I had on new shoes. 


I walked 
two hours in those shoes after that, be- 
fore Doubtless I 
could have the reader’s sympathy for the 


5’s now, and still diminishing. 


we reached home. 
asking. 


the 


am one ¢ 


Many people have never had 
the toothache, and I 


f those myself; but everybody 


headache or 


has worn tight shoes for two or three 
hours, and known the luxury of taking 
them off in a retired place and seeing 
his feet swell up and obscure the firma- 
the 
Once 
when I was a callow, bashful cub, I took 


ment. Few of us will ever forget 


exquisite hour we were married. 


a plain, unsentimental country girl to a 
comedy one night. I had known her a 
day; she seemed divine; I wore my new 
At the end of the first half hour 
she said, ‘* Why do you fidget so with 
” Tsaid, ** Did I?’’ Then 


I put my attention there and kept still. 


boots. 


your feet ? 
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At the end of another yur she said, 
‘© Why do you 
‘ Ha, ha, oh, 
everything I Si 
those 

I blushed, : 


a little absent-minded. 


say, * s.° and 


true to a 


certain! very 


ty, wi 
are entirely irrelevant answers ? 

und « xplained that I had been 
At the end of 
‘* Please, 


at vac 


ilf hour she said, why 
i ancy, 
and yet look so I explained 
that I always did that when 
An hour passed, and then 
| contemplated n 


said, aan) ] y 


time? ”’ lal 


Iwas re- il 
flecting she 


! 


turned with 


do 


and 
earnest eyes and you 
t] that 
le me 


comer 


lies alw ma 


more. 


them on any 


no « 


there wer 


finish 
with tl 


hospitals rough pit 
shed bv government, 


1 1] . 
$ not always possibie to kee] 


»up 
the demand; so, when a man died 
is no ce flin Lb hal 
One nicht 

in award. A 

his shoul 
his mind 


woul 


there v | he was 


without one. 


ied 


colin on 


to make up 


these two poor fellows 


\ to need it first. Both of them 
for it with their fading eyes, — 
were past talking. Then one of 


them protruded a wasted hand from his 


an 


blankets and 
on wit 
cood 
hen half the time ple: 

> Jucky 
in his bed until he 
rior, 
and 
pre ssion of some kind in his face. 
ually, irk y, | 
liv, 
nite 


her The 


Idle Excursion. [January, 
beckoning 
P Be 
Tecllow; bed, 
> "The left rhe 
r painfully turned himself 


the other 


made a feebl 
h the fingers, to signify, 
put it under my 
ise. man did it, and 
soldi« 
faced war- 
raised himself partly on his elbow, 
began to work up a mysterious ex- 


Grad- 


] } 


mut surely and stead- 


l, and at last took defi- 


it per 
wink. 
with 


N yw 


2, the 


un- 

un- 

d him 

o turned 

1 No. 

work 

d one 

weak 

wain: ice more he 
He 


remnant 


ffort, but failed ag in 
he rathered all the 
th, and this time he slowly 
carried his thumb to the side 

‘ead the caunt s wide 
dead 


The 


nd dropped 
by 
yu 
The next morning 
the 


sud 


ation ’’ is u1 
emed a 
] 


tabie- 


it what s« 


very early hour, little white 


waiter appeared lenly in my room 


shot a s nole word out of himself: 


sreakiast 
This was a remarkable boy 


ways. He 
he had alert, inten 


quick of movement; there wa 


was about eleven y 


t black eyes; 


tation, no uncertainty about 


where; there was a military 


lip, his manner, his spee h, th 


1S 


an astonishir thine to see in a 


chap like him; he wasted no words; hi 


] 
} 
i 
} 
i 


answers always came so quick and brie 


that they seemed to be part of the ques 
tion that had been asked instead of 


little 


f 


a 
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his 
, he was a statue 
¢ want in some- 
n he pounced down, sup- 
i iuntly a statue again. 
for 


to the kitchen 


} 
a 


upright till he got 


‘ned hand-springs the 


yuld 


me conversation out of 


make one more 


called the Revere nd, or 


chores,’ 
1 


parish in this 


ch on the hill a parish 


’ 7 
iassined In 


} 
deel 


another ques- 
l, he was below, hand- 


He had 


ilusters, head-first. I 


he back yard. 


ce a discussion 
l element of dis- 


; 
provoke 
itla 
his 
that 


out of him; 


and exact 
to hang con- 
that there is 
ity man or a mighty 
according to cir- 
‘y are going ap- 
carpenter. It is the 
uses its Opportunities. 
Ly and the next we took 
out the island and over 
of St. George’s, fifteen or 
Such hard, 
to drive over are not to be 


An in- 


drove 


way. ex- 
out of Europe. 
colored 


and ‘ cuide-book. 


man us 


In the edge 


15 


of an Idle Excursion. 


Lin- 


!) stand- 


of town five or six 
, : 
bage palms (atrocious 


we saw mount 
bam 
, and ¢ juidistant 
These 
the tallest trees | 


each other. were the 


not 
largest or have ever 
seen, but they were the stateliest, the 


That ow « 


be the nearest that nat 


most f them must 
sever come 
{ 


to counterfeiting a colonnade. These 


trees are al 
feet; 


a very 


say sixty 
the tri unite, with 
il and 


out sien of branch or 


look 


cradu uper; with- 


* flaw; the 
surface not 
eranite that 
polished. 

diminishing shaft for fifty feet; then it 
begins to take the appearance of being 
closely wrapped, spool-fashion, with gray 


be en 


1 
or ol 


having turned in a 


lathe. 


ward 


Above this point there is an out- 
swell, and thence upwards, for six 
feet or more, the cylinder is a 


fresh 


bright, 


rreen, and is formed of wrappings 


like those of an ear of green Indian corn. 
Then 


plume, also evreen. 


comes the ereat, spraying palm 


Other p ilm - trees 
] 


always lean out of the perpendicular, or 


a curve in them. 


ild 


have But the plumb- 


line co not detect a deflection in any 
individual of this stately row; they stand 
as straight as the colonnade of Baalbec: 
they have its great height, they have its 
] 


cracefulness, they have its dignity; in 


moonlight or twilight, and shorn of their 
plumes, they would duplicate it. 

The birds we came across in the coun- 
try were singularly tame; even that wild 
creature, the quail, would pick around 
in the grass at ease while we inspected 
talked isure. A 
small bird of the can ry s had 


be the 


whip before it would move, and then it 


it and about it at I 


sti 


“1 up with the butt 


moved only a couple of feet. It is said 


that even the suspicious flea is tame and 
and will 


sociable in Bermuda, 


self to be caught and 


allow him- 
caressed without 

This should be t 
for doubtless there 


misgivings. iken with 


allowance, is more or 


less brag about it. In San Francisco 


they used to claim that their flea 


ative 
kick a child over, a if 


flea to be abl 


could 
merit in a 
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trumpeted abroad 
Such 


if the knowledge of it 
ought to entice immigration. a 
thing in nine cases out of ten would be 
almost sure to deter a thinking man from 
coming. 

We saw no bugs or reptiles to speak 
of, and so I was thinking of saying in 
print, in @ re neral way, that there were 
ight after I had 


one nl 


tO my 


none at all; 


but 
the Reverend came in 


ind asked, “ Is 


eone to bed, 


room carry ing 


omething, 


this your boot?’’ I said it was, and he 


said he h 
it. Next 
dawn the 
and was 


saw him 


y of mere work 


On the 


up my 


> testimo!r 


interested too. 


udged it 


best to lock 


whole, 
things. 


he country roads 


Here and there on 


; é 
we found lemon, papaia, inge, lime, 


fie tree s: also several sorts of palms, 


and 
m the the date, and the 


We saw some | 


with stems 


cocoa, 


among the 
palmetto. umboos forty 
feet high, 


Jun 3 th I ngrove - tree 


as a man’s 


arm. 


( pp don the ir 
ot 


stood upo 
interlacing roo 


Stlits. In 


arind 


n »ble 


eful 


the blossomy 


lryer places am- 


down its er: cloud of 
Here and 
tamarisk adorned the roadside. ‘There 
narled and twisted black 


on it. t 


St 


shade. there 


was a curious 


tree, without a si le leaf might 
have passed itself off for a dead apple- 
the fact had a star- 
like, red-hot flower sprinkled s 


It had the scattery red 


tree but for that it 
varsely 
over its person. 
that 
when glimpsed through smoked glass. 


glow a constellation might 
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It is possible that our constellations have 
to be 


been so constructed as invisible 
through smoked glass; if this is so it is 


a great mistake. 

We saw a tree that bears grapes, and 
just as calmly and unostentatiously as a 
vine would do it. Wesaw an India-rub- 


ber tree, but out of season, possibly, so 


there were no shoes on it, nor suspenders, 


nor anything that a person would prop- 
Thi it 
There 


the 


erly expect to here. This gave 
an impressively frandulent look. 
mahovany-tre 


exact ne 


I kn 


was 


le, be- 


had 


pe 


yw this to be relia 

man who said 
a time and t 
was a man 


and 


as steel. 


heart, dy 


everyl 


Such men 


| Woo the morni 1g 


ped the trees to their very 


ated 


lusters of oreat blue | 


them all over with 


riking spe ctacle, at 
, 


» dull cedar is 
prevailing I 
appre iate how dull it is 
hed, bright green 


attire 
mon-tree 
In 


inently tropical, 


sf , , , 

intrequent i¢ pleasantly 
I 

intrudes its ¢ one thing 


was in 


Bermuda 
May, at! 
faded, unrejoicing look of the lands« pe. 
Wor forests arra 


ot 


ust the unbrilliant, slightly 
yed in a blemishless mag- 
that 


its own existence and 


nificence lowing green foliage 
seems to <« xult in 


the 


make him either shout or e¢ 


can move beholder to an enthusiasm 


that will ry, 


must go to countries that have ma- 


one 
lienant winters. 

We saw scores of colored farmers dig- 
ging their crops of potatoes and onions, 
their wives and children helping, — en- 
tirely contented and comfortable, if looks 


go for anything. We never met a man, 
or woman, or child anywhere in this sun- 
ny island who seemed to be unprosper- 
ous, or discontented, or sorry about any- 
thing. This sort of 


very tiresome presently, and even some- 


monotony became 
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thing worse. The spectacle of an entire 
eroveline in contentment is an 

We felt the lack of 


something in this community, — a vague, 


nation 
infuriating thing. 
elusive something, 


an undefinable, 


and yet a lack. 


an 
But after considerable 
thought we made out what it was, — 
there, right now, 
Pas- 
Every true patriot in 


Whole 


exce llent beings can be 


tramps. Let them go 


in a body. It is utterly virgin soil. 
sage is cheap. 


America will 


help buy tickets. 
armies of these 
spared from our midst and our polls; 
licious climate and a 
There 


and a gener- 


they will find a d 
ereen, kind-hearted people. are 
potatoes and « 


] 
wel 


nions for all, 


erous ome for the first batch that 


and elevant 


arrives, vraves for the sec- 
ond. 
It was the Early Rose potato the peo- 


ple were digging. Later in the year they 


have another crop, which they call the 
Garnet. We buy their potatoes (retail) 
at fifteen dollars a barrel; and those 
colored farmers buy ours for a song, and 
live on them. Havana micht exchange 
cigars with Connecticut in the same ad- 
vantageous way, if she thought of it. 
We passed a roadside grocery with a 
Potatoes Wanted.’’ An igno- 
He could not 


thirty steps from his place 


sign up, ** 


rant stranger, doubtless. 
have cone 
without finding plenty of them. 


In the 


was ady sprouting. 


several fields 


alre 


arrowroot crop 
Bermuda used 
to make a vast annual profit out of this 
staple before fire-arms came into such 
veneral use. 

The island is not large. Somewhere 
in the interior a man ahead of us had a 
I suggested that we 
but the driver 
said the man had but a little way to go. 


very slow horse. 


had better go by him; 
I waited to see, wondering how he could 
know. Presently the man did turn down 


another road. 


I asked, ‘* How did you 


know he would ? 

‘ Because I knew the man, and where 
he lived.’’ 

I asked him, satirically,.if he knew 
everybody in the island; he answered, 
very simply, that he did. This gives a 
body’s mind a good substantial grip on 
the dimensions of the place. 
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At the principal hotel in St. George’s, 
a young girl, with a sweet, serious face, 
said we could not be furnished with din- 
ner, because we had not been expect- 
ed, and no preparation had been made. 
Yet it 


time. 


was still an hour before dinner 
We argued, she yielded not; we 


The hotel 


had not been expecting an inundation 


supplicated, she was serene. 


of two people, and so it seemed that we 
should have to go home dinne rless. ] 
said we a fish 
My little maid answered, it 
Things 
began to look serious; but presently the 
the hotel 


laid 


were not very hungry; 
would do. 


was not the market-day for fish. 


sustained 


the Ci 


boarder who came 


in, and when use Was before 
him he was cheerfully willing to divide. 
So we had much pleasant chat at table 
St. Georg the 


in be- 


about *s chief industry, 
repairing of damaged ships; and 
tween we had a soup that had something 
in it that seemed to taste like the here- 
after, but it proved to be only pepper of 


And we 


had an iron-clad chicken that was deli- 


a particularly vivacious kind. 


ciously cooked, but not in the right way. 
Baking was not the thine to convince 
his 
through a quartz mill until the ‘‘ tuck ’’ 
of him, and then boiled 
We rota cood deal 


of sport out of him, but not enough sus- 


sort. He ought to have been put 
was taken out 
till we came again. 


tenance to leave the victory on our side. 
No matter; we had potatoes and a pie 
and a sociable good time. Then aram- 
ble through the town, which is a quaint 
interesting, crooked streets, 


one, with 


and narrow, crooked lanes, with here 
Here, as in 
Hamilton, the dwellings had Venetian 
They 


were not double shutters, hinged at the 


and there a grain of dust. 
blinds of a very sensible pattern. 


sides, but a single broad shutter, hinged 
at the top; you push it outward, from 
the bottom, and fasten it at any angle 
required by the sun or desired by your- 
self. 

All about the island one sees great 
These 


are dished spaces where the soil has been 


white scars on the hill-slopes. 


scraped off and the coral exposed and 
Some of 


They 


slazed with hard whitewash. 
these are a quarter-acre in size. 
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eatch and carry the rain-fall to reser- 
for the 
and there are no natural springs and no 


voirs: wells are few and poor, 
brooks. 
They 


is mild ind equable 


Bermuda climate 


with never any 


snow or ice, and that one may be very 


comfortable in spring clothing the ye: 


round, Wi and 


decided summer weather in May, with 


there. had delightful 


a flaming sun that permitted the thinnest 
of raiment, and yet the was a constant 


breeze; consequently we were never dis 


comforted by heat. At four or five in 


the afternoon the 


mercury began to vo 


down, and then it became necessary to 
I went to 
clothed in 


re iched home 


change to thick 


St. George’ 


varments. 
sin the morning 
} I; 

| of linen, and 


the thinnest 


t the afternoon with two 
The nichts are said to be al- 
and bracing We had 

and the Reverend said the 


at five in over- 


coats on. 


Wavs cool 


mos- 
quito nets, 


} 


mosquitoes persecuted him a good deal. 
| 


I otten he ird him slapping and bat vi 1g 
with as 


been real. 


at these imacvinarv creatures 
much | 

There at 
das in May 
Th poet Thomas Moor 
ths in Bermuda 


Hy s 


es in the Bermu- 
spent sev- 
I 

more than sev- 
to be 


sent out 


I am not 
nota 


admiralty of Bermuda, but I 


think it is his duty to keep a record of 
all the Li 


quire 


admirals tl I will in- 


this. There was not much 
dvuing in admirals, Moore rot tired 
erently preserved 


Ar 


ill one of the treas- 


into 


and went away. 
him is st 


inds. I eathered the idea, 


souvenir ot 
ures of the is 


vaguely, that it was a jug, but was per- 
sistently thwarted in the twenty -two 


efforts I made to visit it. However, it 
for I found 


that it was only a chair. 


was no matter, afterwards 


There are several ‘ sights ”’ 
Bermudas, of course, but they are easily 
This is a 


one cannot have it in Europe. 


avoided. creat advantage, — 
Bermu- 
da is the right country for a jaded maa 
no harass- 


to *‘loaf’’ in. There are 


ments; the deep peace and quiet of the 


oF an 


Idle Excursion. (January, 
country sink into one’s body and bones 
and give his conscience a rest, and chlo- 
roform the legion of invisible small dev- 
ils that are always trying to whitewash 
Americans go 


March 


main until the early spring weeks have 


his hair. A cood many 


there about the first of and re- 


finished their villainies at home 
Th 


have 


Bermudians are hoping soon to 
with 
shall 


still be 


telegraphic communication 
the world. after they 
have acquired se it will 
good country to go to for a vacation, 
for there are charming little isle 

seca where one 
The 


ina 


tered about the inclosed 


could live secure from interruption. 


tel graph boy would h ive to come 


could easily kil 


li 


( ] im while 
i” his lat aing 


t four days in Bermuda, 


2 } 
ones out of doors 


and 
being 


rainy one in the house, wi 


ppointed al ht for a 
: and now 
We mack the 

quarantine in three days : 


] ly] 


ana couid 


is ended. 


York 


run home 


have gone up to 
the city if we had had a health permit. 


Sut health permits are not granted after 


seven in the evening, partly because a 


ship cannot inspected and overhauled 

with « xhaustive thoroughns SS e) 

daylight, and 

le to catch « 

ves to the nicht air 
permit after hours for five 

and the 


ldo the 
Our ship and 


i 


officer wi 
inspecti week. 
and in 

under 


passengt ay under expense 
humiliating captivit all night, 
the very nose of the little official re ptile 


who is supposed to protect New York 


from pestilence by his vigilant ‘‘ inspec- 


tiens.”” . This imposing rigor gave every- 


and awful idea of the 
vovern- 


body a solemn 


beneficent watchfulness of our 
some who won- 


could be 


ment, and there were 


dered if anything finer found 
in other countries. 

In the morning we were all a-tiptoe 
the 
inspecting the ship. 3ut it was a dis- 
The health officer’s 


tug ranged alongside for a moment, our 


to witness intricate ceremony of 


appointing thing. 
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purser handed the lawful three - dollar 
permit fee to the health officer’s boot- 


black, who passed us a folded paper in 


The 


inspection ’’ did not occupy thir- 


a forked stick, and away we went. 
entire “ied 
teen seconds. 

The health officer’s place is worth a 
hundred thousand dollars a year to him. 
His system of inspection is perfect, and 
therefore cannot be but 
that his system of col- 


For 


improved on; 
it seems to m 


lecting his fees might be amended. 
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a great ship to lie idle all night is a 
most costly loss of time; for her passen- 
gers to have to do the same thing works 
the ad- 
dition of an amount of exasperation and 


to them the same damage, with 


bitterness of soul that the spectacle ot 
that health-offi........ .! could 


hardly sweeten. Now why would it not 


be better and simpler to let the 


ships 


pass in unmolested, and » fees and 
permits be exchanged once a year by 
post ? 


Mark Twain 


CENTENNIAL 


EXHIBITION. 


IV. COTTON, SILK, AND SPINNING 


Corton is the principal textile fibre 


of the wor 


Wherever in tropical and 


semi - tropical countries the people rae) 
clothed, it is in cotton, and in temperate 
clime s it forms a part of the usual dress. 


If the wider use, and 


otton than wor l, 


therefore creater 


importance, of ¢ flax, or 
I 
the m« 
‘or o 
‘cotton is King. 


name derived 


usure of dominion, then 
We 
the 


know it by a 
Arabic goton, 
which reminds us of the great people, the 


from 


Saracens, who introduced it to European 
notice when 
Spain. Pri 


and reputation of the fabric depended 


he J 


became possessed of 


vious to this the knowledg 


upon the notices by travelers and writ- 
ers, and upon limited importations from 
the East. 


On our side of the Atlantic cotton has 


been known from time immemorial, but 


the kind now cultivated in the United 


1 When the proofs of this article came to me I 


saw that The Atlantic had condemned the words 


which occupied the place where is now a vacancy. 
I can invent no figure we 
of the 


the opinions of mar 


rthy to stand in the shoes 
lurid co sus which a too decent respect for 
} 


kind has thus ruthlessly ban 


States is from seed which originally came 
from the Levant to England, thence te 
the Bahamas, and from those islands to 

] last Co- 


Georgia ate in the 
lumbus found cotton to be the principal 


century. 
material for clothing among the Mexi- 
Magellan describes it as 
in Brazil in 1519. 


cans; common 


There is the time 


Asia cotton 


no know ledge ot 


when in the south of was 


it is now, the prin- 


otherwise than what 
cipal dependence for clothing: while its 
common use in Europe north of the Med- 
iterranean countries, and in our own 
country, is a matter about one hundred 
years old. Machinery has given it its 
importance with us, but the Hindoo meth 
ods are probably just what they were 
when Herodotus spoke of the tree wool, 
the 


gent of the army of Xerxes wore cotton 


and mentioned that Indian contin- 
drawers. 

Ficure 227 is a view of the roller cot- 
ton-gin of Hindostan as exhibited in the 
British colonies collection in the Main 
ished from his due and rightful pedestal in the 
world’s literature. Let the blank remain a blank 
and let it suggest to the reader that he has sustained 
a precious loss which can never be made good to 
him. M.T 
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Building at the Centennial. It has roll- 
ers about six inches long, having oblique 
gears on the ends of each, mashing to- 
cethe r so as 


rotate in unison when 


the crank on the e t ver roller 
is turned. It was this roller-gin which 


was used to as t extent in the Caro- 
ia before Whitney’s in- 
gin. The 


iy Chinese 
228) is similar in all 


cotton-gin (Figure 
Chis, however, has 
end of 

; at right an- 
gles, to act as a fly-wheel. The roller 
uund to the table 


substantial respects. 
in upper roller iron, on one 
which are four heavy arms 
frame is | with cords. 
The lower roller has a crank on the end, 
and a treadle can be connected to the 
fly-whe el by a cord so as to enable it to 
The rollers 
are set at such proximity as to pinch the 
fibre and 


be worked by foot power. 
draw it through while oppos- 
the 
The same contrivance is used in 


ing an obstacle to the passage ot 
seed. 


Japan, Java, and elsewhere, being the 


~~ 


Y 


B 


~ 
[SS 


Fig. 228.) Roller Cotton-Gin. Chinese Exhibit. 
usual implement all over Southern and 
Southeastern Asia. It does not seem to 
have been noticed in savage Africa, not- 


withstanding cotton is grown commonly 


feliahs are 
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enough there. Egypt is not included 
in this statement; her position is excep- 
tional. 


Africa 


There are more steam plows in 
the poor 
the better ot. We learn 
Stamford Raffles that in Java 


quarter oO 


than in America, but 
non 
from Sir 
one pound and a cotton is 
cleaned in two days’ work of one person 
by the roller gin. 

The writt 


full- 


information 


n records of India are 


er of religious and dynastic 


than of domestic matters, but 


from the Sir 


one item 
books of a date an- 
1153 
has 


many 


chalese 
swering to our A. D. notices a fes- 


tival practice that been in voru 


in Ceylon for centuries: cotton 


is plucked from the plant at daybreak, 


cleaned, spun, and made 


woven, dyed, 


into earments before the settine of th: 


ing Cotton. Japanese Exhibit 


sun. The method in Java is perhaps a 
fair specimen of the process: the cotton 
is ginned with the roller, beaten with a 
rattan to loosen it, picked to remove 
motes and trash, bowed to bring it to 
a downy condition, pulled out in loose 
slivers, and wrapped on a distaff from 
The 


thread is boiled, dressed, combed with 


which it is drawn in spinning. 


rice water, and then reeled. 

Figure 229 shows the Japanese mode 
the that 
adopted in England and elsewhere be- 
fore the invention of the carding-ma- 
chine, a little 


of bowing cotton, same was 


over a century ago. It 


is the same as now used by hatters in 
spreading a thin layer of fine felting fur. 
The Japanese bow was shown in the 
Main Building, and is about the same 
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as the American hatter’s implement, be- 
ing a bow and string supported by a 
cord from a pliable pole, which prevents 
the 
In the hatter’s prac- 
tice the string is twanged by the thumb 


the wearying of the left hand by 


weicht of the bow. 


of the left hand, but in the Japanese the 


string is beaten by a mallet in the right 
hand. All 
of the capsule 


of the 


dirt and pieces of leaves or 
fall through the meshes 
sieve upon which the fleece of cot- 


ton les. 


Th 
laying tovethe ’ 


them by the hand 


simplest form of spinning is by 
few fibres and rolling 
This 


with 


ipon the thieh. 
Australian Jul 
she 


tained in if, 


is what the ra does 


the bulrush 0t, 


the nutriment co 


which chews for 
and then 


picks the t of her mouth, straicht- 


ens, rolls, and twi it into a very serv- 


ice: thread for making nets for fish- 
ing, ete. Australian does not weave, 
though he makes mats by a process of 
this thread for in- 
reeds, of which the mat is 


Many of us have 


wattling, and uses 
terlacing th¢ 
principally composed. 
seen a sailor make a lashing from a bunch 
of oakum much in the same way, and a 
hay or straw band is made upon occa- 


sion about as q lickly. 


Thread is made in Madagascar by 
pulling out the fibres by hand, no ecards 
being used, and twisting them togeth- 
i Instead of a 


weighted whorl and suspended roving, 


er in a pecuilar manner, 


the natives take the spindle in the right 
hand and pay out the roving from the 
left, by which hand also they twist the 
When the 


length of the expanded hand is twisted, 


roving as the hands separate. 


it is wound on the spindle, and the work 
is resumed. 

The customary method of hand-spin- 
ning, however, the world over, is by 
spindle and whorl. The Egyptian paint- 
ings show this with perfect clearness, 


and there is no difference between the 
practice of thirty-five centuries since 
that Asia Africa 
The notices in the 


Bible and in Homer indicate that Syria 


and common in and 


at the present day. 


and /Zolia had the same method at about 


the same time. The excavations of Dr. 
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Schliemann in the hill of Hissarlik have 
unearthed from great depths numerous 
whorls, mostly of terra cotta, with Aryan 
symbols. Some are of lead and others 


of marble. Leaden whorls, elaborately 


ornamented, are found in British bar- 


An English 


or spindle-t ree, 


rows. tree, the euonymus 


has obtained its name 
from its use for this purpose. 

The Peruvian distaffs, found in great 
rifled graves of 


quantities in the that 


country, have usually two canes about 
twenty-four inches long and wrapped 
with party colored thread At the 
of some of them is a bunch of 
the thread is drawn 
Such may be seen in the Peabody Mu- 
seum, and at the Musée de 
Paris. 


The distaffs of Egypt were principal- 


top 
combed 


fibre from which 
St. Germain, 
ly employed upon flax; cotton was un- 


and 
the hemp which Herodotus describes as 


known there except as a curiosity, 
I p 
a Scythian plant, wild and cultivated, 
does not seem to have reached the Nile 
land. The it i 


some respects superior to flax, and states 


historian considered it in 
that the Thracians excelled in its man- 
ufacture into clothing. The wrappings 
of the mummies are of linen; wool, as 
an animal product, being considered un- 
clean for priests or religious uses. Linen 
thread of remarkable fineness was spun 


in Egypt, as we shall have occasion to 


remark apropos of looms. 





230.) Makah Spindle and Whorl. National 


Museum Exhibit 
Figure 230 represents the spindle and 
the Makah 


Pucet Sound in making cordage of cedar- 


whorl used by Indians of 
bark fibre, which is obtained by chopping 
or breaking the bark until the coarser 
material is separated from the long fin« 
fibre. The spine le is of wood, with a 
bone whorl. It manifests a considerable 
advance in ingenuity: as we have seen, 
the Malagasy have no whorl and twist 
by hand; the Australians have no spin- 


The Makah 


Indians, it may be remarked, do not use 


dle and twist on the thich. 


the spindle in twisting spruce-root fibres, 
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which are roasted and pounded and then 
hand. The 


are t 


twisted by tough strings of 


spruce root used to 
to the hand] to make their wattled l 


Fig. 231 tton nning-W 


baskets, ind wii ether th: pieces 


The Pimo 


far l uth >a siender 


which 
Indians, 


spindle, two 


orm 


a through 
wooden block, which keeps up 

the rotation 

Ons em 


right 


| rov- 


ing trom 


tton 


which is coiled the left 


° 1) , 
arm in loose rous. would 


be useless to attempt enumerat« 


1. ¢ ’ 
en ( vhe1 spindle is used. 


diffe: 


° J va, and other 


ywed the primitiv: 


22 Siame Reel. Siamese Exhibit 


Fig 
Not alone is the device of a distaff and 


spindle widespread in point of geograph- 


ical distribution, but, as we have stated, 


it prevailed in the earliest historic times. 


and Curious Inventions. 


ning-wheel was invented. 


lash their tools k 


Pa 
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It was a great advance when the spin- 
The 


nown use of it points to India as its 


] 
earilest 


jirthplace. Figure 231 shows th Jap- 


anese spinning- wheel for 
It does not differ in 
the 


English wheel of the four- 


cotton. 


mate rial respects 


from 


teenth century, as shown in 
illuminate l seri 
British 


exe ept 


mal 
M Ist 


in mere shape 


pt 
I 
my, in 
tact, 
and proportions il 
oe 
lieht skel- 
band 


bobbin. 


all others of its el 
lar 
et 
the 


extremely 


re whe el h isa 


frame and a 


th 


cap 


spindk ot 


ch is nm 


ally rude. It is adapted 


of a person sitting upon the 


posture which the lithe Ori- 


s with oract 


spinning wh 
is similar. So also is that 
Arabs. 

Fig 2 


] 


S reel 


32 exhibits the 
the 


ced on the skewer 


thread 


Y lames 


bobbin, 


that 


thread off the 
ior 


Phe Japanese winding 


chine (Figure 233), like 


other allied devices, 


by 


struct 


simpli ity and 
The 


placed on a swift, 


che apness of 


ure. loose skein is 


fo 


one arm or 


string of which is removable to 


enable it to be placed in position, and is 
wound on the smaller reel with rapidity 
by means of the crank and multiplying 


vearing. 
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‘ 


8. ] 


Sericulture is one of the most impor- 
The 


and 


tant intere 


sts of Japan and China. 


Japanese collection in the Main 


Fig. 234 itting the 


Mulberry Leaves 
Exhibit 


y 


Japanese 


A 


proce esses, 


iral buildings exhibited all the 
the 


berry leaves and the feeding of the worms 


rT 


ul 


from sathering of the mul- 


Fig. ‘ Strewing Cut Mulberry I 


are about to undergo their transformation 


to the chrysalis form, they seek a place 


on which to attach their silken envelope 


that scree 


s and protects them from 


in 


birds and othe 


enemies; this may, 


rta 


rtain sense, | 


The 
with rows of sticks arranged in 
form (Figure 236), to afford the 


crotches i 


ace l re supposed to be the 


object. cocooneries are trays 
LLKE 
n which the 


he 


. multitude of divergent limbs, 


worms prefer 


to place the cocoons; they in fact re- 


semble 
the worm standing upon one 


h 


reach the other with his mouth 
to attach the 
nd 
around, in a gradually narrowing space, 


until he spins ball 


silken filament, and so 


on, back a forth and around and 


a around himself, 
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to the reeling and skeining of the silk 
thread. No silk looms were exhibited. 


] 


Figure 234 shows the cutting of the leaves 


for feeding the worms; a bov 
is seen bearing in leaves which 
have been picked in the plan- 
tation; a man in kneeling post- 
cuts the leaves into small 


ure 


shreds upon a board; behind 
him are the trays for the worms. 
Ficure 235 shows the f eding ol 
the worms upon the trays, the 
shreds being strewed by hand 
or by the dexterous flirting of 
the handy wicker trays of which 
the Japanese make so much use. 


The 


changing 


succeeding operations or 


feed and the care of 


tl 


ticularly curious. 


1¢@ 
l 


moulting worms involve nothing par- 
When 
lars have attained their full 


] 
the « 


"ate rpil- 
crowth and 


eaves to Silkworms. Japanese Exhibit 


In Figure 237 
is seen the stripping of the cocooneries. 


The reeling of the silk 


working on the inside. 


from the co- 


AI 


Fig. 236 Distribu Ww 


Japanese 


ng orm 1 to the Cocooneries 


Exhibit 
coons was shown in several exhibits at 


the Centennial. The one which attract- 
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ed most attention was an apparatus from 
Brazil, but as we are after the crude and 


Laps 
SS 


“4 


. 4 
BY 


Fig. 237 Stripping the Cocooneries 


curious, and not the most perfect, we will 
show a few of those from Japan. Fig- 


Silk Winding 


dred thousand yards or over five hundred 
miles of the single filament. The silk 
that we see passing from the co- 
coons in the pan of water to the 
reel is made up of from five to ten 
distinct filaments 
It as if nothing 
could supersede hand care at this 
point. It 


the time can arrive when 


from as 


many 


cocoons, seems 


is hard to believe that 
can 
compete with the rice-eating popu- 


we 


lation of the world in sericulture. 

In silk manufacture we may. Each 

of the three almond-eyed girls in - 
Figure 238 turns the little hand 

reel and the silk to run 

over her finger; if a filament should break 


it will be readily noticed, for the cocoon 


allows 


Crude and Curious 


Japanese Exhibit 


(Fig 


Inventions. 
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ure 238 exhibits a trio of maidens, each 
with a small portable furnace to heat the 
water in which the co- 

the 
dissolving 
the silk so 
that the filaments part 
the cocoon. The 
leneth of a filament 
three hundred 
» yards; two hundred and 
filty 


coons are floating, 


warm water 


the cum of 


trom 
is 
about 
average cocoons 
weigh one pound; twelve 
pounds of cocoons yield 
one pound of silk; there- 
fore thre e thousand cocoons produc eone 
pound of silk, 


which is about nine hun- 


Reels. Japanese Exhibit 


belonging to it will cease to jump about 
in the water, and the end must then be 


239) Silk Winder. Japanese Exhibit 
found and brought into the cluster. Fig- 


ure 239 shows an apparatus on a better 
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scale, two reels being employed and the 
silk running through little eyes on the 
ends of pliabl We do not call 
this ‘‘ crude’’ but insist upon the ‘ cu- 
rious.’’ 


rods. 


The arrangement in Figure 240 gives 


z. 240 Cocoon Winder 
the most graphic idea of the apparatus, 
the parts being shown in skeleton, so 
that the course of the silk may be read- 
ily traced. 

Silk is unlike any other fibre which is 
spun or made up into a textile fabric. 
While cotton, flax, wool, hemp, and jute 


have a comparatively short staple, silk is 





241.) 

perfect throughou 
the filament. 
has to be 


(Fig 


Silk Reeling Machine. 


different. 
materials 


With 


named 


essentially 
the other 
with it, the fibres are 
each other in a thick 


cotton and 
laid alongside of 


and soft roving, 
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Japanese Exhibit. 
the whole leneth of 
The treatment, therefore, 


Or 
— 
which is by turns, or simultaneously, 
pulled and twisted so as to make it 
longer and harder by means of, the draw- 
the 
combining these two so that 
they proceeded together and continu- 


ing and spinning action. It was 


mode of 


ously that constituted the inven- 
tion of Sir Richard Arkwright, 
which had such a wonderful se- 
Cotton could 
be cheaply worked in factories; 


quence of results. 


flax and wool were partially su- 
perseded ; the cotton of the Unit- 
ed States became its principal 
export; and divers political com- 
plications ensued which we will 
not particularize. 





The various operations with 





silk consist in twisting and doub- 
ling, the latter term being em- 
ployed in describing the laying 
up of several threads into one, 
though as many as seven may be 
thus run together at one time. The se- 
quence is about as follows: the silk reeled 
wound 
on a bobbin; several of such twisted sin- 


gle s are 


from the cocoon is twisted and 
laid together and twisted in the 
opposite direction, known as doubling; 
these being by successive operations sep- 
arately twisted, laid together, and then 
twisted together in a direction the 
reverse of the twist of the doubles, 
constitute a still larger and strong- 
er thread, which may be suitable for 
the weft of the silk loom. 

Each process causes a transfer- 
ence of the silk from a reel or swift 


to a bobbin, or con- 


versely, the twisting be- 


ing performed in tran- 


S<=Ss= 


situand at sucha strain 
that the filaments shall 
not The silk 
reel of Bhagulpoor in 


2 


kink. 


Eastern India is about 
as primitive as one can 
well imagine. It is a 
conical frame on a vertical axis, and is 
twirled by one hand, while the thread 
from four or five cocoons is twisted on 
the thich, the cocoons are adjusted, and 
broken threads joined by the other hand. 


xs 


Figure 241 shows a machine in which 
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the 
the young ladies on the veranda (Figure 
238), are 


reel. 


small skeins, such as those made by 
wound on to a swift or larger 
Figure 242 shows a silk spinning- 
wheel; the skein is laid orderly in a box, 
and a length is first twisted by the spin- 


dle, and then wound on to the bobbin; 





ve ’ 


(Fig. 242.) Silk Spinning-Wheel. Japanese Exhibit 


then another leneth is twisted, and so on 
Ficure 243 shows the winding of the spun 
silk from the bobbins, making it into an 


Fig- 


ure 244 exhibits the process of stretch- 


open, soft skein, ready for dyeing. 
ing and glossing the silk in skeins, the 
bight of the skein being placed over the 
hook and the force of the man exerted 
to stretch it, which increases the lustre 
of its surface. 

It is not alone the bombyx mori that 
yields the silk of Japan; 


neither is it 
all silk that can be treated in the normal 
manner which has just been described. 
A large quantity of silk on the outside 
of the cocoon is loose, and the extreme 
exterior filaments having been attached 
to the branches in the cocoonery are 
broken in stripping. This irregular silk, 
known as Jloss silk, i picked off before 
the cocoon is thrown into the water bath 
to be reeled off, and is tre ated in an es- 
sentially different manner, more resem- 
bling the process with cotton or wool. 
The floss-silk winder (ki 
dogu) of Japan (Figure 245), shown 
in the Agricultural Building, is used for 
taking the floss silk off the 
When it is an object to save the chrysalis 


tu-walarori- 


cocoons. 


uninjured, the work is done very care- 
fully, so that it shall not be crushed. 
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The cocoons are placed below the grat- 
ing and the silk ends brought up be- 
tween the bars and wrapped around the 
roller, which is rotated to strip off the 


cut to a short staple is bowed, as seen 


floss sill This having been 


in Figure 246, to loosen it up and permit 
This is done from a dis- 
silk is spun on a 
that in Figure 242. Fie- 
the distaff by the 
the 
Centennial. 


it to be spun. 
tall, the 


1°) 
Ke 


and roving 
machine 
247 shows 


ure used 


Japanese as it was exhibited in 
Acricultural Building at the 


It is mack 


} 
is ( ‘ul ‘ iICAVe 


from a stick of bamboo, which 
a sharp point on 
which a bunch of silk is impaled; from 

this the fibres are pulled out in 
in the 
method by 


and spindle, yet 


a roving, just as old- 


fashioned distafi 
practiced in 
Asia, in those parts of Africa 
where spinning is known, and 
among the peasantry of the 
south of Europe. 

In this country we are compelled to 
eall in the aid of machinery or to reject 
the floss silk as a material for textile 


With us, the 


pulle d over wills to set the fibres straight, 


voods. floss silk is sorted, 
combed in a filling engine and then in a 
drawing-frame, cut to a staple of toler- 
ably even leneth in a cutting-machine, 


the fibres converted by a seutcher into 


a sort of down, which is washed in soap 


243.) 


Silk Winding Machine 
hibit. 


(Fig Japanese Ex- 


and water, boiled in water, 


pure soft 
pressed, dried, again scutched to loosen 
it up, then carded, made into slivers, 
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drawn, doubled, drawn, rove, and spun 


like cotton. 


Braiding is a form of plaiting for nar- 


row articles, in which the strands, flat 





tching and Polishing. Japan- 
ese Exhibit 


or round, assume an oblique direction 
), returning on themselves 


The 


the Fiji and Marquesas 


across the we 


following a zigzag 


and 
braided 


course. 


coir ot 


Fig. 245 Floss Silk Winder. Japanese Exhibit 


islanders is the neatest of the Polynesian, 


and forms the rope of the country; it is 


what the sailors term sennif, a flat rope 


suitable for a gasket, and much 


pliable 


more 


than a round rope. Very fine 


Bowing Floss Silk 


specimens may be seen in the National 
Museum, at Washineton, amongst the 
Wilkes Expedition curiosities. 

A peculiar specimen was exhibited in 


Japanese Exhibit. 
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the Gold Coast section of the English 
colonies collection, consisting of a rope 
and bands used by the natives in climb- 
ing palm-trees to draw toddy. The 


palm-tree wine of Western Africa is ob- 


tained by boring a hole below the crown 
of the tree and catching the sap in a 
calabash. The native, taking with him 
several empty calabashes and a boring 
tool, climbs the tree by means of a pliant 
If he use the mere 
hoop of cree per he ties the ends firmly 


creeper or by a belt. 


together, but loosely around the tree, and 
vets into it, so that his back rests against 
the hoop while his feet are pressed against 
the tree. He ascends the tree by a suc- 
cession of hitches, lifting the hoop at 
each hitch while his feet are planted 
against the tree. When he reaches the 
top of the tree he bores a hole just below 
the crown, rolls up a piece 

of leaf to form a spout, and 

suspends a calabash under- 

neath it to catch the drip- 

ping sap. This runs princi- 

pally at night, 

the 
bash is emptied 


and cala- 


247.) Floss Silk Distaff. 
Japanese Exhibit 


each morning. (pig 
In twenty-four 
hours the juice ferments, but this proc- 
ess is expedited by the remains of a 
previous brewing left in the vessel. The 
tree yields a flow of sap for about three 
weeks, and the hole is then plugged 
with clay to prevent the ravages of in- 
sects, which would enter and kill the 
tree. 

The African climbing rope has loops 
at the ends; the bands are placed on the 
arms, and the rope is long enough to go 
around the tree and, crossing at the back 
of the person, go to the shoulders on the 
opposite sides. The rope is of a grass 
which is stronger than hemp- 
the 
> It may be a bine, for it has a 


en string of same size. 
pith and a brown bark, and 
appears to be the same that 
is used on that coast for the 
strings of the native harp, illustrated in 
It is made 
into a regular rope, twenty-five to a 
strand, three of which are laid up to- 


article four of this series. 
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The bands, one of which is 


double the size of the other, are 


cether. 
made 
of bamboo splits plaited tovether with 
rattan and lashed to the rope. 

The same plan is adopted in the north- 
ern part of Africa in climbing the palms 


(Fig. 248.) African Climbing R 


and by the Singhalese in 
cocoa-nut palm to cvather 
the fruit. It is that 


nut tree in Ceylon has an owner; the 


to pick dates, 


} 


climbing the 


said every cocoa- 
possession of a certain number is equiv- 


India, 


rented: a mango-tree for one 


alent to a living. In trees are 
rupee per 
annum; a cocoa-nut-tree for eight an- 


nas; a lime-tree, four annas. See also 


Pliny, 1. xiii. 


While the larger portion of mankind 


uses and is satisfied with cotton, flax, 


wool. and silk, there is a creat vari ty ot 
used. 


other fibres more or less w idely 


A few have been adopted in civilized 
countries, and have had special ma- 
chinery contrived for their working, 


J 


such as jute (from the cochorus cap- 


sularius and C. olitorius) and alpaca; 
others show so excellent a staple that 
ir manufact- 


Such are 


the machinery for th 
ure is yet a desideratum. 
(China 
New Zealand flax (phormium tenar), and 


ramu orass, hbaehmeria nivea), 
agave. 

The variety of new fibres shown at the 
something remarkable, 
Philip- 
and Australia especially, — and 


Centennial was 
—from Brazil, Malaysia, the 
pines, 
doubtless will, as it deserves, be the sub- 
ject of a full report. Our business is 
with the more rude and primitive, of 


which we will cite a few from North 
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and South America, Africa, Madagas- 
ear, Ceylon, Malaysia, Polynesia, and 
Australia. 
Figure 249 represents a bone bark- 
of the cedar-bark 


used as a thread by the 


breaker and a wallet 
fibre which is 


Haidah 


bia. 


Indians of British Colum- 
The use of the cedar bark and 
the Pacific coast In- 


before 


spruce root by 


dians has been adverted to; 


indeed, there are but few purposes 
of cord and thread for which they 
are not adapted. Hemp was former- 
ly treated in the same manner, the 
Roman (maileus 
th« purpose of the 

Mak ih 


] 


mallet ) answering 
brake. 

Indians of (¢ ipe Flat- 
and the Ahts of Vancouver’s 


lso make mats of cedar-bark 


modern 


twine of the U lupe In- 
s of the 


sa twisted on 


is from the fibre 


a fleru 
The aloe (caraguatay quazu) supplies 
fibre from which the people of La 


make ropes, fishing - lines, and 
thread. It 
into cloth. 


The b 


dorn) ot 


has been spun and woven 
-} " j . 
irk OL acacia capensis (karrvo- 


South Africa yields the string 


her the 
erass stems which form their mats. It 


used by the Kafirs in tying toge 


is also ased in tying tour ther the flexi- 


jark-Breake 
Nationa 


rand Wallet of Cedar Bark 
Museum Exhibit 

» sticks which form the frame-work of 
their huts. The bark is stripped from 
the tree, steeped in water, pounded be- 
tween twostones; it is sometimes chewed, 
as with the Australian women in prepar- 
The 


fibre of the karroo-dorn is made up into 


ing fibre of bulrush root for nets. 


yarns by rolling the bunch on the thigh; 
two brought together then 
rolled in the contrary direction, mak- 


being are 


ing a two-strand cord with considerable 
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The Hottentots use cords of 
’ ’ : , =e" 
acacia-bark fibre in stringing the reeds 


rapidity. 


which form their mats. 

On the Zambesi the bark of the milo- 
la, an umbrageous hibiscus, is made into 
cordage to t 
killing the hippopotamus. The 
(sanseviera), 


when bi 


be attached to harpoons for 
ife fibre 
a species of aloe, yields 
which is 
The 


crew palm also furnishes 


uised a strong fibre 


nets, and wigs. 


made into ropes, 


region. The attendants 
of Dr. 
double m 


The ropes of 


1¢stone slept in fumbas or 
uts made of palm leaf. 
Jeanda are braided or 
plaited of various materials, like the 
sennit of Fiji, which is, however, of 
coir. 


The rop 


the bark of 


of Madagasear is made from 
the hibiscus and other na- 
s, and a species of long, tough 

No w 

iterial is twisted by hand and the 


oTass. 


the n 


heel or spindle is used, but 
cordage and rope are laid up in the same 
way. 

In the Mauritius sugar bags are made 
of fibre from the pandanus or screw 
palm. 

A lone 


used 


srass called mddoor katee is 
for making mats in India. 
Palm-leaf strings are formed into ropes 
in Ceylon. 
Our gunny bags are made from jute 
(several species of cochorus); the word 
is Hindoo 


nilla, or he mp. 


Bw aps is of jute, flax, ma- 
Manilla is the fibre of 
a species of banana. 

Rope in Sooloo and Celebes is made, 
ot qumatty fibres, like black 
hair, from the the base of 
the leaves of the gomutt palm. 


beside Ss coir, 


reticulum at 


In Java several species of pandanus, a 
grass called mandong, and various palms 
are used in making mats. 
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The Dyaks of Borneo use strips from 
the dried leaves of the nipa palm. 

The rope of the Fijians is made of 
coir, the fibrous covering of the cocoa- 
nut. This is carefully removed from 
The fibre 
is then made into a plait (senni/), and 


the nut, baked, and combed. 


into ropes by twisting several plaits of 
The sennit 
amone the ingenious islanders have cre- 
ated bales 
feet long and seven in diameter having 


sennit together. rolls of 


much astonishment, twelve 


been seen in store. Belts with fringes 
— not ample — are made by the women 
of Fiji by braiding fibre obtained from 
several sources, — bark of the van, a kind 
of hibiscus, wild roots, grass. The ma- 
terial is dyed, braided in patterns, and 
has a fringe of from six to ten inches. 


Thongs are also plaited by the Fijians 


from the bark of van. Fijian floor mats, 


sleeping mats, and sails are made of the 
fibres of the cocoa-palm leaf. 

‘he mats of the Kingsmill islanders 
are plaited of strips of pandanus. 

The thread of the Australian natives 
for the best the 
of the tail or the 
When they kill one of these animals the 
tendons are dissected out, dried in the 


uses is from tendons 


legs of kangaroo. 


sun, and kept till required. They are 
steeped to soften them, beaten on stones 
to separate them, and two of the fibres 
rolled up the thigh. 
These are used for lashings, for making 


are together on 
hair nets, and for many other purposes. 
Fishing nets and ordinary twine are 
made by the lubras of the fibre of bul- 
The 


Australian mat is made from the zostera 


rush root, obtained by chewing. 


or sea-erass. 

Mat 
weaving, and that will form the subject 
of the next article. 


Edward H. Knight. 


making, however, is a kind of 
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THE LEAP OF ROUSHAN BEG. 


MountTep on Kyrat strong and fleet, 

His chesnut steed with four white feet, 
Roushan Bee, called Kurroclou, 

Son of the road and bandit chief, 

Seeking refuge and relief, 


Up the mountain pathway flew. 


Such was Kyrat’s matchless speed 
Never yet could any steed 

Reach the dust-cloud in his course; 
More than maiden, more than wife, 
More than gold and next to life, 


Roushan the Robber loved his horse. 


In the land that lies beyond 
Erizoom and Trebizond 
Garden-girt his fortress stood; 
Plundered khan, or caravan 
Journeying north from Koordistan, 


Gave him wealth and wine and food. 


Seven hundred and fourscore 
Men-at-arms his livery wore, 

Did his bidding night and day; 
Now through regions all unknown 
He was wandering, lost, alone, 

Seeking without guide his way. 


Suddenly the pathway ends, 
Sheer the precipice descends, 

Loud the torrent roars unseen; 
Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm; on air must ride 


He who crosses this ravine. 


Following close in his pursuit, 
At the precipice’s foot 

Reyhan the Arab of Orfah 
Halted with his hundred men, 
Shouting upward from the elen, 


‘La il Allah! Allah-la!”’ 


Gently Roushan Beg caressed 
Kyrat’s forehead, neck, and breast; 
Kissed him upon both his eyes; 

Sang to him in his wild way 
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As upon the topmost spray 
Sines a bird before it flies. 


‘O my Kyrat, O my steed, 

Round and slender as a reed, 
Carry me this danger through! 

Satin housings shall be thine, 

Shoes of gold, O Kyrat mine! 
O thou soul of Kurroglou! 


Soft thy skin as silken skein, 
Soft as woman’s hair thy mane, 
Tender are thine eyes and true; 
All thy hoofs like ivory shine, 
Polished bright. O life of mine, 
Leap, and rescue Kurroglou!’ 
Kyrat, then, the strong and fleet, 
Drew together his four white feet, 
Paused a moment on the verge, 
Measured with his eye the space, 
And into the air’s embrace 


Leaped as leaps the ocean surge. 


As the surge o’er silt and sand 


}ears a swimmer safe to land, 
Kyrat safe his rider bore; 
Rattling down the deep abyss, 
Fragments of the precipice 
Rolled like pebbles on a shore. 
Roushan’s tasselled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head; 
Careless sat he and upright; 
Neither hand nor bridle shook, 
Nor his head he turned to look, 
As he galloped out of sight. 


Flash of harness in the air, 
Seen a moment like the glare 
Of a sword drawn from its sheath! 
Thus the phantom horseman passed; 
And the shadow that he cast 
Leaped the cataract underneath. 


Reyhan the Arab held his breath, 

While this vision of life and death 
Passed above him. ‘ Allah-hu!”’ 

Cried he; ‘‘in all Koordistan 

Breathes there not so brave a man 
As this robber Kurroglou! ”’ 


Henry W. Longfellow. 
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EPISODE IN THE 


music 


parate the one 


Tus is the title of 
important works of Hector 
Opus 14), - 


its intrinsic musical and 


one ol 


the 
Berlioz (his 


most 


a work which, 
] 
] 


apart trom 
iterary worth, 
gains interest from the fact that its hero, 


as in Dickens’s David Copperfield or 


Thackeray’s Pendennis, is none other 


than the author himself. It is also es- 
pecially noteworthy as being the best 
expone nt of the creat Fri nch sympho- 
nist’s peculiar attitude toward his art of 
The 


work is divided into two parts, the for- 


any of his earlier compositions. 
mer of which is the well-known (or rath- 
er, much heard-of) Fantastic Sympho- 

, and the latter the lyric monodrama 
of Lélio, or the Return to Life. 

he plot is simple and eminently char- 
acteristic of Berlioz. A young musician, 
as desperately as hopelessly in love, tries 
but the 


dose proves too slight to kill; he is mere- 


to poison himself with opium; 


ly thrown into a profound 


the 


lethargy, in 


which dreams come to 


strangest 
him, —dreams which partake more and 
more of the nature of nightmare, until, 
he awakes to find 


He 


in an access of terror, 
himself alone 
hears the voice of his fellow mu- 
Goethe’s ballad of The 
Fisherman in the next room. Thinking 


in his artist’s garret. 
one ot 


sicians singing 


over his own unhappy plight, which had 


so near ly 


brought him to the same pass 
as the luckless angler in the song, he 
forms the resolution to banish, if possi- 
ble, all thoughts of love from his dis- 
to seek consolation in 


eased brain, and 


his art alone. He soliloquizes upon the 
art of music, the joys, sorrows, tempta- 
tions, and duties of artists, his new-born 
purpose ‘gaining strength the while, un- 
til the hour strikes at which he is ex- 
pected at the theatre to superintend the 
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last rehearsal of one of his own compo- 


next see him at 


sitions for chorus and orchestra. 


scene changes, and we 


the head of a larce body of singers and 


players, conducting the performance of 
his Dramatic Fantasia on Shakespeare's 
Tempe st His artist’s enthusi ism rises 
to the most joyous pitch in this triumph- 
ant exercise of his power; but at the end 
a sad recollection of the old forlorn love 
comes over him, not to be banished nor 


forgotten, and he sadly wends his way 


homeward. This isa bare sketch of the 
story. 

This strange work was beeun in 1829, 
Berlioz being then in his twenty-sixth 
the 
ly completed in 


year and a pupil at 


in Paris; it was 


Conservatoire 
virtual 
Rome in 1831, and was brought out en- 
tire at the Conservatoire on the 9th of 
December of the following year. 

The celebrated Fantastic Symphony, 
which forms the first part of the work, 
is assuredly one of the most remarkable 
that has put 
upon paper, and was, in fact, the key- 
stone to 


compositions ever been 


Berlioz’s fame. Considered 
from a purely musical point of view, it 
departs far less from the common sym- 
phonic form than is generally supposed. 
Very unusual orchestral means are em- 
ployed in it, to be sure, but, excepting 
that it comprises five movements instead 
of the orthodox four, it differs but slight- 
ly in musical form from other sympho- 
nies. It has the 


introduction, a 


standard allegro with 
sche 


march, 


a slow zo in triple 


time, an adagio, a and a finale 
in which there is a good deal of fueued 


writing. Its special musical peculiar- 


ity is a single theme, which continually 
makes its appearance in one shape or 
another throughout the whole symphony ; 
this is the prin ipal motive of the first 
allegro, but it is treated episodically in 
all the other movements. The frequent 
reappearance of this theme during the 
course of the symphony finds its justifi- 
cation in the poetic plan of the work, 
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and leads us directly to the point in 
which the Fantastic Symphony differs 
from its great predecessors in the sym- 
phonic form. Berlioz’s symphony is the 
first of a | mg line of modern orchestral 
compositions which the world has agreed 
to class together under the name of pro- 
gramme-music. In writing it, the com- 
poser tried to depict a certain train of 
events, a description of which was to be 
printed on the programme when the work 
came to be performed, that the audience 
arrive at a better 


micht therefrom 


un- 
derstanding of the music. It be 
] 


well here to make as clear as possible 
] 


may 
the distinction between programme-mu- 

This 
an entirely 


it is often not easy to de- 


sic and symphonie writing. 


distinetion i by no means 
sharp one, an 
termine to which order of composition a 

1 the case of tho- 


symphony (No.7) or Mo- 


zart’s symphony in C 


work belongs. see 
ven’s A-major 
(so-called the Ju- 
piter) there is no difficulty ; both works 
i On 
the other hand we have Liszt’s Les Pré- 
the out 


the quotation from Lamartine, which the 


evi lently belong to the latter class. 


ludes, in which music follows 


composer has taken for his text, sentence 
| 


by sentence. Unless the listener is ac- 


quainted with this text, he will of neces- 
sity overlook the whole dramatic sicnifi- 
Les Préludes is 


evidently programme-music. But when 


cance of the 


music, 
we come to Beethoven’s F-major sym- 
phony (No. 6) or Liszt’s Tasso we are 
somewh it at a loss prec isely how to clas- 
sify them. The movements of Beetho- 
ven’s Pastoral Symphony have, beside 
the usual indications (such as alleqro, 
andante, vivace, etc.), the following head- 

were plainly intended to be, 
and i ractice 
for the benefit of the listener: — 
(1.) Happy feelings 


are, printed on the pro- 
gramme 
on arriving in 
the country. 

(2.) By the brookside. 

(3.) Merry-making of villagers, thun- 
derstorm, and 

(4.) Thanksgiving after the storm. 

This certainly looks like programme- 
music. The listener’s thoughts are no 
longer under the influence of the music 
alone, but are to some extent guided by 
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a previous knowledge, not obtained from 
the work itself, of what the music strives 
to express. But is not this equally the 
case with every composition that has 
any title whatever? If I see a funeral 
march on a programme, I feel well as- 
sured beforehand that Iam to hear mu- 
sic which seeks to express crief in some 
form; nay, more definitely, grief for the 
departure from this life of a fellow-mor- 


tal. But I should eall the 


programme-music, for all that. In listen- 


not march 
ing to the first movement of the Pastor- 
al Symphony, the audience know that 
the music seeks to express not only h ip- 
piness in general, but happiness at ar- 
riving in the country in particular; yet 
if this fact is to be considered as a proof 
that the movement in question is pro- 
gramme-music, then must we place the 
funeral march also in the same catecr ry. 
Again, 


Liszt’s Tasso, which from its very title 


The cases are exactly parallel. 


of Symphonic Poem would seem most 
of 
programme-music, eannot strictly be so 


naturally to belong to the category 


classed; the mere words Lamento e Tri- 
onfo, which are appended to the title, 
are nothing more nor less than an indi- 
cation of the character of the compo- 
The 


works and the symphonies which are 


sition. distinction between these 


universally recognized as belonging to 


the domain of pure music is that in the 
the 


one case the general character of 


music is announced in the title, and in 


the other case it isnot. The mode of de- 
velopment of the musical germ or theme 
affected this title. But in 


programme-music properly so called, not 


is not by 
only the general character but the whole 
organic development of the music is toa 


poetie 


creat extent conditioned by the 
text (whether in verse or prose matters 


| 


not) which the composer has taken upon 


himself to illustrate in tones. The mu- 
sic seeks to paint not merely a certain 
quality of feeling, but a definite succes- 
sion of events set down in the text. 
Serlioz’s Fantastic Symphony is the 
musical picture of the unhappy young 
musician’s dream while he is under the 
effect of opium. 
theme, which is one of the musical pe- 


The ever - recurring 
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work, is the 
ot 
As her image pervades the ar- 


pe r- 


culiarities of the represen- 


tation in tones the beloved woman 


herself. 
tist’s dre so does this 
vade the whok 

The heading 


Reveries 


im, melody 

symphony. 

of first movement is 

Th opening largo 
at vagwue Sehn- 


sucht nach * Liebe with which young 


The lead- 


first given out 


juainted. 


of this largo, 


hearts are not unac 
ine 


by th 


motive 


muted strings, and afterwards 
taken up by the rest of the orchestra, 
Whe n 
fell des- 
i beautiful 
who liv ( sar his 
e-Saint- Andre 


near Grenoble). 


has a little history of 


only thirteen years ‘lioz 


in love with young 


elghteen, 


town 


} 
tin cruel 


ountry 
fair one was Es- 

he course of this strange, pas- 
sionate adoration, forgotten at twenty- 
hundred-fold in- 
sixty, may be followed in Ber- 


This 


and re vived with 


one 
tensity at 


lioz’s love is al- 
most the illumines 


the dark pages of that ‘‘ tragedy written 


in tears of blood;’’ Berlioz’s adoring 


worship of the Stella montis (as he called 


her) and his love for his art were the two 
utterly pure and beautiful elements in : 
lif 


ambition rendered almost wholly tragic, 


U 
which sad experiences and balked 


in which much was awry and ugly. 


and 


‘he young Hector did not avow his pas- 


sion, perceiving well that 


ciated the difference | 


Estelle appre- 
vetween their ages 
far more keenly than he was dispose d to 


do, 


woman looked upon him as a mere boy 


and that she in her quality of young 


with whom it was good sport to flirt in 
But he read 


Estelle 


morin, and set many of its verses, 


lack of more worthy came. 
and reread Florian’s pastoral of 
et Né 
whose rather flaccid sentimentality har- 
monized well enough with his own for- 
lorn plight, to musie in his beloved’s 
The 


songs, to the 


honor. these 

words, 

* Je vais 
Mon 


Loin deux je vais trainer ma vie 


lone quitter pc 


loux pays, ma d 


Dans les pleurs et dans les regrets!’ ete., 


is the leading motive of the largo in 
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the 
St lf h uf 


when he 


Fantastic Symphony. The song it- 
| been burnt up long before, but 

began the symphony in 1829, 
he used the melody acain, note for note. 
It was a rather ironical stroke of fortune, 
for An Episode in the Life of 
was written in honor of afar other flame; 
but hi at that 


an enduring influence 


an Artist 


could not foresee time 


upon his life 
t love was destined to have. 


full 


and potenti il ] assion. 


ro is of vacue, dreamy 


Two glo- 
rious bursts of the full orchestra usher in 


the allegro in C-major, which begins al- 


immediately with the Fixed Idea; 
the 


most in 


other words, with musical incarna- 


tion of the beloved woman, whose image 


suddenly appears to the young dreamer 
» full 


beauty. It is 


spk ndor of youth and maid- 


beside my pre sent 
sis of this 
of 


in practic ible 


purpose to give a musical anal) 
movement, or f 


indeed, of 


} 
be 


any Pp irt 


the work, which would 
aid of musical not 


technical 


out of place here; 


without the ation and 
terms that would 
for this I would 
in such matters 
the Fan- 
Symphony in Robert Schumann’s 
All that I at 


a desc rip- 


an array ol 
be 
refer the reader curious 
to the admirable critique on 
tastic 
Collected Writings. 
is rive, 
tion of this 


aim 

: . 

as well aS may be, 
abe hegy 

Berlioz’s, 

the 


gereat work of 


the 


poser’s life with which it 


to- 
eether with incidents in com- 
is intimately 
connected 


In the (headed A 


Ball) the youthful dreamer sees a vision 


second movement 


his love in the midst of a way crowd 


in a ball-room. This movement, being 
in triple (waltz) time, may be called the 
scherzo by those who are anxious to pre- 
serve the symphonic nomenclature. It 
becins with a soft rustling of the violins 
in A-minor, the basses murmuring an ac- 
companying figure, while the harps throw 
out seinti lating arpeqqios that affect the 
ear much as the many-colored sparkle 
of rich jewels affects the eye. Soon 
the dance begins, — the daintiest, vrace- 
fullest waltz melody in A-major, sung 
by the violins, and gradually adorned 
with all that exquisite orchestral color- 
ing of which Berlioz stands the acknowl- 


edged master. Suddenly the Fixed Idea 
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oe 
appe ur in 


the 


F-major, forming the trio of 
scherz . The beloved object has 
come to be queen and reigning beauty of 
the festival; the other dancers stand still 


raceful form glides through the 


undulations of the waltz, the cynosure 


of all eyes. But presently scraps of the 
first waltz theme are woven into the ac- 
companiment as couple after couple join 
the dance length the 


whole orchestra jubilantly takes up the 


again in , until at 


theme, and the Fixed Idea is lost sieht 
of amid the The elad 
noise of the féte is at its height when 
the firs 


brilliant throng. 

few bars of the Fixed Idea are 
»y the clarinets, as if 
just caught a far-off 
beloved leaving the hall; 


» dance 


roes on, faster and faster; the 
laughter and 


bewildering; a 


merriment grow more and 


more whirling coda brings 
} 7 
the moveme! ) a close 


rhe third movement (adagio, Scene 


in the Fields, in F-major) is a delicious 


pastor al. The unh ippy lover seeks re- 
ve heart in the quiet of 
the country. The 


pose for his 
movement begins with 
1a: } i 1: 
a pastoral dialogue between the English- 
horn (in the orchestra) and the oboe (be- 
hind the scenes), as of two she pherds 
calling to and an wering each other on 
their pipes. 
this duet, : 


fter a few measures of 
utiful cantabile melody is 
ylins and flute in unison, 
accompaniment at first, 
he various instruments 

add their voices in rich, 

tender harmor ies. 


This adagio, which 


may be accounted as one of Berlioz’s 
finest inspirations, is full of those imita- 
tions suggestions would perhaps be a 


better word —of country sounds which 
the experienced concert-goer has learned 
to expect in every piece of pastoral mu- 
sic. The scene being this time laid in 
the fields and not in 
little of that 


rustling | 


the woods, there is 
tremulous background of 
eaves which most composers 
seem to regard as a sine qua non in this 
class of writing; only once or twice do 
we hear the sough of the breeze through 
the but the traditional 


singing birds, thunder-storm, and other 


distant pines, 


familiar rural items are palpably there. 
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Yet all the bird-like notes have a the- 
matic sivnificance; they are an organic 
part of the whole picture; and we find 
no trace of puerile trickery in the man- 
ner in which they are employed. Of 
course, in this class of composition creat 
demands are consciously made upon the 
W heth« r 


this fact should be accounted as redound- 


listener’s imaginative faculty. 


ing to the credit or discredit of a musical 
work from a purely esthetic point of 
view is not my present purpose to dis- 
cuss; but accepting the composer’s in- 
tention as laudable, and listening to this 
adagio in sympathy with the spirit in 
which it was written, we are struck by 
one point with singular force. I know 
of no piece of orchestral writing that so 
strongly suggests summer heat as the first 
half of this movement. The air is actu- 
ally oppressive; the manner in which this 
sultry effect of the music is made to dis- 
appear after the thunder-storm will be 
called ingenious by some, and a happy 
poetic inspiration by others; the atmos- 
phere of the second part of the move- 
ment is as cool and refreshing as that of 
the first part is hot and close. But the 
change is purely physical; the character 
of the music is ineffably sad throuchout; 
the physical oppressiveness of the first 
part is cleared 


to give 


to the moral dejection—the poignant 


up only way 
grief of a mind overcharged with bitter 
memories — that pervades the second. 
The Fixed Idea appears once more, and 
the 


weaves its persistent melody into 


harmonious web, until it seems to gain 
sole possession of the dreamer’s mind; 
he becomes unconscious of all surround- 
ing objects, and gives himself up unre- 
In 
the last few measures we come to the first 
striking that 
duced into the orchestra of his day. 


sisting to the intensity of his sorrow. 


intro 
The 


English horn repeats detached fragments 


innovation Berlioz 


of its pastoral melody, this time unan 
swered by the oboe, the only accom- 
dull rolls on four 
of 
the more or less complete formation of 
The effect is striking 
Of the impres- 
sion produced by this movement upon 


paniment being long 


kettle-drums, so tuned as to admit 


actual chords. 


and singularly poetic. 
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the performers and a small coterie of 
musie-lovers who were present at a re- 
the 
Berlioz writes: 


se] 


hearsal of symphony in Weimar,} 
effect of the first 
movement (Reveries — Passions) and of 
the third (Scene in the Fields). The 


seemed in its perora- 


remember the 


latte r, especial y; 
tion to have oppressed every breast, and 
after the last roll 
of the solo of the forsaken shepherd, 


of thunder, at the end 


when the orchestra coming in seems to 


breathe one deep sigh a then expire, 


I heard those near me sigh in sympathy, 
and exclaim,’’ ete. 
In these first three 


have had passionate love depicted in all 


movements we 


its phases: vague, dreamy desire; joy- 


. F } ei ! ae 
ful hope; adoration: melancholy; de- 


spair. But now the picture changes: 
we come to the sinister, the terrible, at 
last even to the grotesque and horrible. 
The 


is mistress in 


The dream becomes a nightmare. 


young lover has killed h 


an access of uncontrolled 1 
himself led 

The fourth movement (March to the 
Scaffold, in G-minor and B-flat major) 


1 
and sees 


age, 


to execution. 


is perhaps the most famous and gener- 
The or- 
chestra is formidably increased: trom- 


bones, ophicle id 


ally admired in the symphony. 
s, and tubas add their 
brazen voices to the rest. This superb 
the 
choral 


march is built up of two themes: 


one sombre, sinister, a sort of 
melody treated contrapuntally with great 
skill and power; the other full of chival- 
ric splendor, with something terrible and 

The 
use of the orchestra is masterly. Just 
} 


ls upon the neck 


appalling in its very brilliancy. 
before the fatal axe fal 
of its victim, the Fixed Idea appears 
again; a clarinet and flute give out the 
first phrase of the lovely melody; then 
comes a crash, a moment of impressive 
silence, and the whole orchestra answers 
with a roar on the full chord of G-major 
that recalls to one’s mind Carlyle’s de- 
scription of the howling of the populace 
on the Place Nationale when Louis Ca- 
pet’s head fell. 

In the fifth movement (A Walpurgis- 
Night’s Dream, in C-minor, finally in 


1 In 1842. 
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3erlioz at his devil- 
Although he had an innate ab- 
the that 


commonly assumed in his day, and the 


C-major) we have 
most. 
horrence of forms French art 
idols of his art worship — Shakespeare, 
Dante, Virgil, Beethoven, Gluck, Von 
Weber, Spontini, Meyerbeer — were not 
of his country, he was thoroughly French 
in spirit and instinct, perhaps the most 
radically French of all Frenchmen, and 
when he dealt in the horrible he always 
gave generous measure. 

In the last movement of the Fantastic 
Symphony the troubled dreamer sees his 
own damned soul in the midst of a de- 
moniac crowd of witches and lost spirits, 
taking } 
their Sabbath. 


but 


art in all the wild revelry of 
The Fixed Idea is there 
red The 
now shorn of her maiden 
the 


too, how chan haughty 


fair one comes, 


purity, to join in the devilish sport; 


spotless virgin has become a common 


courtesan: the lovely, passionate mel- 


ody is degraded to an ignoble dance 


} 


tune, played by a squeaking E-flat clari- 


net and octave flute to the accompani- 


ment of grunting arpeggios on the bas- 


soons; shricks of delight greet her com- 
ing. From this point the movement is a 
There 
Dies 


ire given out in severe unison by the 


perfect musical pandemonium. 


is a fueued dance of demons, a 


ophicleides and bassoons, and horribly 
burlesqued, verse by verse, by the oth- 
er instruments, great bells in C and G 
tolling a solemn funeral knell the while. 
The dance grows wilder and wilder; the 
fugued rondo of the demons and the sol- 
emn Dies ire are brought into conjunc- 
tion; shrieks, groans, ribald laughter, fill 
last the 
join in a furious chorus, which now and 


the air; at whole mad rabble 


then recalls in a frightfully parodied 
form the once pure and beautiful Fixed 
Idea, when with a loud clash of cymbals 
the The Fantastic 
Symphony is ended. 


dreamer awakes. 

This symphony was written out and 
even performed (at the Conservatoire in 
1830) before the second part, Lélio, was 
begun. But Berlioz altered much of it 
afterwards, and it was not wholly in its 
present shape even when given in 1832. 
The March to the Scaffold was written in 
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a single night. On 


Scene in the 


the other hand the 
Fields gave the composer 
much trouble; he worked at it for three 
weeks without being able satisfactorily to 
fix his idea; and of all the movements 
in the symphony this was the one that 
underwent the most serious changes in 
the process of retouching, —a process 
which Berlioz continued during several 
years. After the first performance, he 
rewrote the instrumentation of the ball 
scene from beginning to end, and also 
added a new coda. 

The text of Lélio is, upon the whole, 
the most questionable of Berlioz’s pro- 
ductions; the greater part of the work is 
spoken prose monologue; the young art- 
ist soliloquizes, now upon the passion of 
love, now upon the art of music. There 
is an abundance of strikine thought both 
in the love rhapsodies and the purely w#s- 
thetic reflection; indeed there never was 
lack of high intellectual quality in any- 
ever did, either in 


thing that Berlioz 


a literary or a musical way; but he was 


it; he had had 


little practical literary drilling, and, from 


young when he wrote 
his imnorance of the Enclish and Ger- 
man his Shake- 
speare an | Goethe had to be carried on 
through the 
lations, 


lancuages, studies in 
French trans- 
the quality of which has be- 
With naturally keen 
he had not 


how to distinguish sublimity from bom- 


medium of 


} ] 
come prove rvial. 


yet learned 


poetic instincts, 


bast in the matter of poetic expression. 


His innate tendency toward the intense 
often carried him away. On the other 
hand, one is sometimes astonished at the 
utterly business-like tone his writing as- 
sumes so soon as he discusses any ques- 
tion that pertains specially to music. 
Lélio passes with the most astounding 
rapidity from impassioned rhapsodizing 
to the most undramatic, dry technicali- 
ties: he often stands over the art of mu- 
sic, scalpel in hand, as it were, with all 
the coolness of an anatomical demon- 
strator. Berlioz had, as all true artists 
must have, a thorough appreciation of 
the value of the technique, the mechan- 
ical part, of his art. The technical 
means were immediately poetized in his 
mind by the poetic end they were in- 
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tended to compass; the symbol was to 
him almost synonymous with the thing 
symbolized; and often when he seems 
to the superficial reader to be talking 
merely of oboes, clarinets, harmonics, 
suspensions, and other tools and terms 
of his trade, his own mind is dwelling 
the while on the most sublime and sa- 
Yet the in- 
troduction of such a style of wsthetic 


cred my steries of his art. 


writing into a dramatic monologue can- 
not but be looked upon as out of place. 
Berlioz has been much more artistically 
successful in symbolizing some of Lé- 
lio’s thoughts and mental conditions by 
means of inusic than he has been in ex- 
The 
monologue is interrupted at times by 
music from behind the scenes, — bits of 
harmony and melody which are the in- 
carnation in tones of the silent thoughts 
that flit through the young artist’s brain. 
These musical of Lélio are: 


Goethe’s Fisherman, a charming ballad 


pressing them in spoken words. 


numbers 


for a high tenor voice with piano-forte 
accompaniment, supposed to be sung by 
Lélio’s friend Horatio in the adjoining 
room; a Brigands’ Sone, for baritone 
} 


le chorus, orchestra; the 


Eolian Harp, a most delicious bit of 


solo, ma and 
soft, dreamy harmony for muted strings, 
harps, horn, and clarinet, which is per- 
vaded by fragmentary reminiscences of 
the Fixed Idea; a Chorus of Spectres, 
with orchestra; and the Fantasia on the 
Tempest, which is supposed to be Lélio’s 
own composition, and the performance 
of which he conducts in person. 

The Chorus of Spectres has two sto- 
The first is 
characteristic of Berlioz as it 


ries connected with it. as 
is of the 

feeling and academic 
Paris 


state of musical 
habits of the 


1829. I give it in his own words: — 


Conservatoire in 


‘¢ The month of June coming round 
again reopened the lists of the Institute 
to me.! I had good hope of ending the 
business this time; the most favorable 
predictions came to me from all quar- 
ters. ‘The very members of the musical 
section themselves hinted that I would 

1 Berlioz had tried for the prize in composition in 
the two previous years: the first time he failed 
utterly ; the second time he gained the second prize. 
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Besides, I was 
of the 
‘nts who had not 


surely get the first prize. 
the 
second prize, with stu 


yet 


now competing, I laureate 
I 


obtained any mark of distinction, 


with simple commoners ; and my posi- 


tion as a crowned head would give me 
By di 


was sure 


a great advantage over them. 
of heari that I 
, 


asoned in the following 


nt 
ng myself told 
of my affair, I re 
unl wky way, 10w illogically, experi- 
these 
their minds be- 


ence soon taught me: * Since ven- 
tlemen have made 


up 


forehand to give me the first prize, I do 


compel myself, as 
rite in their style 
ideas, instead of 
i 1 to my 


own personal feeli me be an 


artist in earnest, and write a cantata that 


shall be really worth something.’ 


_ The subject that was civen out to 
us to treat was Cleopatra 
of Actium. 
asp bite her, 
Befors he 


vocatic 


after the battle 
The queen of Egypt let the 
and died in convulsions. 
r suicnk 
full 


the 


addressed 
m, 
shades of asking them 
whether \ 
of 


memo- 


queen, ¢ 
those 


ry ol 


into one 
giant tombs e1 d to the 
a line of sovereigns illustrious by 
their glory and their virtue. 

‘* The idea to be expressed was grand- 
I had often musically sed 


monologue of 


jose. par phra 
in thoucht the immortal 
Shakespeare’s Juliet, — 


if when I am laid into the mb,’ 


app 


the side of terror at least, to that of 


the sentiment of which whes, on 
the 
apostrophe put into the mouth of Cleo- 


I had 


even the want of tact to place the En- 


patra by our French rhymester. 


clish verse I have j the 


head of my score, in the form of a motto: 


ist quoted at 


and, in the eyes of Voltairian academi- 
that 
outset an unpardonable crime. 


cians like my judges, was at the 

‘*T composed without difficulty the 
theme of a piece which seems to me 
of a grand character, in a rhythm that 
is striking 


from its very strangeness, 


of which the enharmonic progressions 
strike me as having a solemn and fune- 


real sound, and of which the melody is 
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dramatically developed in a slow, con- 
tinuous crescendo. I have since used it, 
without ch inging a note, for the « horus 
(in entitled Cho- 
rus of Spectres, in my lyric monodrama 
of Lélio. 


‘*T have heard it in 


unison and octaves) 


Germany at my 


concerts; I know its effect we ll. The rest 
of the cantata has been wiped out from 
my memory, but this piece alone, I think, 
st prize. 
No cantata did. 


It conseq ient- 


deserved the fir 


) et it. 


jury pre ferred giving no first 
ouraging 


who 


prize to en by its vote a young 


, ; / 


such endencies. 


Boi- 


+11 
will 


composer evinced 
this decision I met 
Boulevards. I 


conversation word for 


The aay after 


eldieu! on the re- 


word; it 


for 


port our 

wa oO sil lar for me to have 
ten it. 

** As soon as he caught si 

* Good he 

You 


ens, 
had 


and you have thrown 


my boy, what have 


the fir prize in 


lid my best, sir, I assure 

st what we find fault with. 
You ought not to have done your best; 
you should have let well 
How ld I approve 
all 


enouch alone. 
such things, — I 


who love above thines music that 


her hard, sir, to make music 
that shall or k you to slee D>» whe hn one 
happens to be a queen of Egypt, dying 
in moral and physical anguish, a prey 


to remorse and pois med by the bite of 
a snake.’ 

that you can 
: that 
You might 


events. 


enough; but 

not prove anything. 
have been graceful, at all 
‘6 ¢ Yes; 


how to die gracefully, but Cleopatra had 


Besides, she did 


the antique gladiators knew 
not had their training. 
not die in public.’ 

‘¢You exaccer: 
you to 


What 


traordinary 


L 


ask 


did 


sing a contra-dance. 


Lie; we not 
make her 
was the need of using such ex- 
harmonies in your invoca- 
tion to the Pharaohs!.. . 
1 Bole 


Fine 


I am no har- 


lieu was on the jury of the Institute of 
Arts for that year 





An Episode in the 


I could 


sad nor tail out of your 


monist myself, and I admit that 
make neitl 
chords from the other world.’ 

‘* | bowed my head, not daring to an- 
swer, as she er common sense prompte d 


] 


me to do, Is it my fault that you are not 


a harmonist ? 
see An 


l 
you put th 
b I 


then,’ ] 


1e went on, ‘ why did 
it rhythm that no on 


heard of before into your accompani- 
) } 
ment?’ 


‘sé T di 


bound to avoid new forms in composi- 


l think, sir, that we were 

tion, when we had the good luck to dis- 

cover the m, 
But 


i a 
badie, who sane 


ind they were appropriate.’ 
my dear fellow, Madame Da- 
your cantata, is an ex- 
cellent 
that she 1 all 


stricte 


and yet it was plain 
her talent and the 
ion not to get out.’ 


know, I admit, 
to be 


did not 


that mu meant sung with- 
out talent and without attention.’ 

‘¢*¢ Well, well, you will never 
have the | \ a 
take this lesson t *t for 
Meanwhil 9 


h ive a ¢ hat 


let me 


know. Good-by; 
next year. 


vill 


I will cross swords 


me, we 


with you, but a ci jer frangais.’ 


** And he 


at having 


away, happy as a king 
with a stroke, as the 
vaudevillist To appreciate the 
merit of this stroke, which was worthy 
of Elleviou, on 


must know that, in de- 


livering it at me, Boieldieu made a sort 
i om one of his own works 
in which he has set 

ized words to music.’’ 
Berlioz got the first prize next year 
for his ¢ uta of Sardanapalus (since 


destroyed), stinction which carried 
with it an annual pension of a thousand 
crowns tor five years, and the necessi- 
ty of passing two years at the Académie 
de France in Rome, and three years in 
Germany. 


The 


the Chorus of Spectres is this: — 


second incident connected with 

Berlioz, having completed his Lélio 
in Rome, to the 
parts of the work copied out. 


chorus 
The 


Chorus of Spectres was the oecasion of 


desired have 


LJ 


some trou 


The text of 


e with the papal authorities. 


this chorus was written in 


9 
39 
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the unknown! toneue, the language of 
the dead, incomprehensil le to the qui ‘oe 
When he applied for permission to have 
it printed, these words sung by the 
spectres greatly disturbed the govern- 
What was this lan- 
could 


The authorities were in 


ment philologians. 


guage, and what these strange 
words mean? 
a pretty fix. They fetched a German, 
who could make nothing of the text: 
then En was no 
luckier; the Danish, Swedish, Russian, 


Spanish, Irish, and Bohemian int rpret- 


and an glishman, who 


ers were equally at a loss to discover the 
sense. At last one of the censors, after 


profound reflection, hit upon an ar 


the 


ment, justice of which struck his 


colleagues at once. Since neither the En- 
glish, Russian, Spanish, Danish, Swed- 
ish, Irish, nor Bohemian interpreters 
could understand this mysterious lan- 
guage, it was highly probable that the 
Roman people would not understand it 
it would be 


either; so that safe to au 


thorize the publication, without fear of 
endangering the public morals or relig- 
ious faith. 

The 


fiery bit of 


It was accordingly printed. 
Brigands’ Song is a vigorous, 
writing, as far as the music 
is concerned. The text shows how near- 
ly a Frenchman can lash himself up to 
the pitch of delirium furens, when he 
once throws the reins upon the neck of 
his imagination, and rides in the direc- 


tion of the horrible. Two stanzas will 


give an adequate notion of this blood- 


thirsty effusion: — 


“ Jaurs 
Cent ans et pilus 
J’aimerais mieux 
Que pape 
Franchissons 


etre brigand 

ou roi que l'on ador 

jour de largesses ; 
Nous allons boire 

Dans les crines de 


Ce jour est un 
anos maitresses 


leurs amants 


** Zora ne voulut pas survivre 
A son brave et beau défenseur. 

* Le prince est mort, voyez mes pleurs, 
Au tombeau laissez-moi le suivre ! 
Nous l’emportons au roc ardent ; 

Le lendemain, folle d‘iv 

Elle avait noyé sa triste 
Dans le crane de son amant!”’ 


Whew! 
1 He afterwards put French words to it, reserving 
the unknown tongue for the pandemonium in his 
Damnation de Faust. 
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The Dramatie Fan 


pest was written immediately after the 


tasia on the Tem- 
Fantastic Symphony and before the rest 
of Lélio. It 
and grotesque composition, according as 
the Miranda or of Cali- 
ban. bri 


is an alternately graceful 
4 : 
chorus sings of 


It is full of iant and original 
Berlioz alone 


The 


two piano-fortes for 


or h estri il effects, such 
knew 


tion of 


how to produce. introduc- 
four hands 
orchestra is one of the 
the The 
Just as the Fantasia 


Fixed Idea 


love a 


more 


peculiarities of score. 


text is in Italian. 


ends, the violins give out the 
for the last time; the be 


not to be 


imag eis 
’ 


effaced from the 


mory; for good or fo 


youne artist’ 


mi evil it 
tined to haunt him sleepin 
through life. 

If Lélio, the unhappy lover, is Ber 
himself, who then is the beloved object 
the Fixe j Idea? None other tha 

etta Constance Smithson, the 
(or Irish, for 
Ireland) actress, th J 
Desdemort 
Shakesp 
public 

Ber i0z 
as intense as it 
in Ophelia at the ¢ 
moment he loved 
has been 
theatre 


she was bor! 


who in 1828 


to face 


are tace 


for M 


was 


*s love was 


sudden: he saw her 
from that 
tion. It 
iving the 
Juliet, | 


wife, 


Jdéon, and 

to distr: u 
reported " » ié 
atter seeing 


i 


said, ** I will make that woman my 
and writ 


ey 


writes, 


my ore 


atest symphony on that 
=>. 9° . 

t Berlioz him- 

things, but I 

sort.”? He 


1833, and 


referred to?! in 


drama. Y€ which repor 


both 
thing of the 


self **T did 


never said any 


married his Fixed Idea in 


wrote the symphony here 
1838. 

Miss Smithson first 
he irs l of 
the Opér: 


an actor 


saw him at a re- 


an entertainment, got up at 


.-Comique for the benefit of 


named Huet; she was to ap- 
pear in two acts from Romeo and Juliet, 
and an overture of Berlioz’s was to be 
played by the orchestra as a mere mu- 


1 he 
meet face to face, 


sical make - weight. two did not 


really but she must 


have been impressed with something 


uncanny in Berlioz’s admiring gaze as 


1 The Roméo et Juliette 
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he followed her performance with eager 
of the for, 
of the rehearsal, 
of the actors to ‘‘look after 


boded 


eves from boxes, on fin- 


her 


one 


one 


ishing part she 
asked 
that young man, whose eyes no 
good.” ; 
her 
sufficiently 
first returned to 


All this hay ppene d be- 


oyee yhony was be 


a number of let 
frantic 


>....)% P 
Ber 10Z wrote 


ters, 


probably in a vein, 
for all but the 


unopened. 


were 
him 
fore cur. 
introduced to her 
after the performance of the 


Life of an 


rmally 

whole of 

Artist in 

She was present at the cor 

this wise 

back 

with his con plete d 
Miss 


Smithson 
nd professional visit 


It happened 
When Berlioz came 
Rome, 
portfolio, 


1 | be en 
the 
ot Freneh poets, 
time 

Pa Is 


til Ire 


visit h 


mer 
snted success; whole 


whose 


was Shakespeare 


press were lite rally 


nzies of admiration 
peare’s plays and her acting 
st without parallel in 

the Paris stave ip 
on her 


aimo 
to that 
ench 
found 
ced. 


novelty, 


return to the F 
years afterward, she 
affairs miserably chan 
was no longer a 
ost all inte 


que ntly 
r 


rene 


| 
al Parisi in public. 


ts, who had been at first 


1] 
abie pt O- 
with so convincing 


the ped 


irtificiality of the classic 


d at being to bring the 


face 


over} ve 
e to an 
argument against 


lite 


ma or 


antry and po- 
French dra- 


were DY no 


and Corneille, | 
the 
creations as Ham- 
let and Othello brought 


R i ine 


means so well pleased at prospect of 


such givantic 


having 
too often into 
their own 
feared Shake- 


as they had previously 


immediate juxtaposition with 


productions; they now 


speare as mu¢ h 
admired him. Miss Smithson’s second 
venture was consequently a complete fias- 
Instead of 


of enthusiastic 


co. being the sovereign idol 


crowds, she now saw 
herself surrounded by an utterly unap- 
with 


her in the face. 


peasable army of hungry creditors, 


fell bankruptcy staring 
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Even Berlioz himself, occupied with the 
preparations for his concert, and fear- 
influence of Shakespeare and 


Miss Smithson’s acting upon his too ex- 


ing the 


organi- 
But 


being by chance in Schle- 


citable and morbidly sensitive 


zation, di fo to the theatre. 
one mornil 
singer’s m shop, he happened to ask 
hel! hlesines r, from simple euri sity, the 
name of a certain gentleman who had 


lout. It was Schutter, one 
rs of Galignani’s Messenger. 
wh iving some inkling of Ber- 

toward Miss Smithson, 
box. 


and I 


tickets, 


im ‘*Give me a 


d, 
Miss 


ke her your 


Smithson, 
come to your con- 
10t slow to jump at 
uecceeded 

raged 


so 


part 

I 
their 
n 1 “SS 


was 


her e - box 
the 


distracting 


on 
’s possibly 

her mind from her 

troubles) 

had anything to do 

She even then remembered his 


+] r +] ] 
i the young maam 


devourine business 


Berlioz 


knew that 


with the concert. 
name 
oniy is in who 


had b 
l 


frantic letters sev- 


i But the strange pro- 
symphony attracted her 
is the performance went 

to suspect that the young 

hose eyes boded no good ”’ 


have got over his wild love 


so soon as she had thought prob- 


hen in Lélio the actor Bo- 
» recited the prose monologue) 
e passage, ** Oh, why can I 
her, the Juliet, the Ophelia 
irt calls to?’ « 
that the 
and 


person. 


°9 she could 
Fixed Idea of 
herself were 


Admiration, es- 


loubt 
‘ama one 
peci manifestly sincere homage 


as Berlioz’s, was more welcome to her 
then, piun 
the 


before, when she could afford to slight 


1d in debt and abandoned by 


public as she was, than four years 


the ardent young musician’s passion, 
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having the bravas and dithyrambics of 
all Paris at her beck. The seeds of her 
love for her future husband were sown 
on that evening. 

But while this little 
silently going on in one part of the old 
Co is 


a far different sort took place in one of 


love drama was 


‘rvatoire concert room, another of 


the opposite boxes. Berlioz’s Episode 
in the Life of an Artist not only helped 
of 


the most pertinacious and powerful ene- 


win him his wife, but made him one 
mies that his not too happy career was 
cursed with. 

While ye 
toire, Berlioz used to eke 


inco 


t a student at the Conserva- 


out his mea- 


by correcting 


proots for the 
music publisher, Troupenas. Among the 


very few authoritatively con- 


perso is 


f 
nected with the art of music who at that 


time gave him much public ene 


men the redoubted critic Fétis stood 


° ari . ee 
conspicuous. Fétis announced publicly 
that Berlioz’s appearance in the field as 


* was to be hailed as an event 


importance. He was, un- 
d in editing a French 
in 


to 


fortunately, engag 


Bee hoven’s S\ nphonies, 


» text of which he allowed himself 
ke the most impertinent corrections. 
some of the proofs 
He, the 
Art 


the 


ick would have it, 
were sent to Berlioz to revise. 


prime maxim of whose faith was, ** 


before evervthing,’’ and to whom 
text of Beethoven’s symphonies was sa- 
cred, expressed himself in very strong 
bout the liberties Fétis had taken 


He to 


apropos of the well-known suspended E- 


terms a 
with it. even said Troupenas, 
flat with its ascending resolution in the 
andante of the C-minor symphony, which 
Fétis had changed to F just before its 
rise to E-natural: — 


‘¢ Monsieur | is 


and common sense. 


insults Beethoven 
His corrections are 
The E-flat he wishes to strike 
of the C-minor 


symphony is magical in its effect; it is 


criminal. 
out from the andante 
famous in every orchestra if Europe. 
M. Fétis’s F is a platitude. I warn you 
that I will denounce the unfaithfulness 
of your edition and M. Fétis’s doings 
before all the musicians of the Société 
des Concerts and of the Opéra, and that 
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our professor will very soo 
1} 


all who respect 


. 
treatment he deserves of 


genius and despi us me 
rity.’’ 


He not onl 
Fétis { 


yund a perfect ne 
around his ears 


Not 


Habeneck, 


cht hours old the 


ted 


man the 


} 
orchestra; 


indignation wa neral among 


musicians that Troupenas was forced to 


expunge the corrections from his edition. 


rined what a state of 


It may be well ima 
mind Fé i 


and how he cur 1e ‘6 iy oT ude”? 


of the young musician whose compo- 


Siti had 


But 
if he was f before, his ra is 


sO kindly praised. 
blown eventful 
ert (Decem- 
Bocage de- 
monologue 
point-blank at the box in which he was 
seated : — 
the 
ius are the sad dweller 


Routine, fanatical 


‘* But most cruel emi of gen- 


remple 


the a 
dess t 
n them « 


the 


were rive 


those wists « 


young 
live in th of an 


that 


with the shores of th 


midst 


dice, and imagine 


libertines of every 


music to « 


aress 


fancying that the chaste muse can have 


hilar mieat ° } } 1] 
no nobier mission; and, above all, those 
profaners who dare to lay sacrilegious 


hands upon original works, drag them 
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} ° 
lations 


through 


whi h they « 


ordeal of horrid muti 
all corrections and improve- 


ments, ¢ the while that to do such 
Anathema 
They perpetrate a ridicu- 
! The y are to I 


birds 


1: : 
things needs much taste. 


upon them! 


] 
ious Outrage upon art: 


» the 


blic wardens, pP 


likened te vulgar 


irest statues, 


have befou d the brow ot 
of Hercules, 
about in 


-satisfied as 
+] 


was received with a whirl- 


e and laughter the 


members of the orchestra, w 


‘ } ] * 
stood the allusion, especially as Bo 


had very neatly mimicked Fétis’s voice 


at the words ‘* needs much taste. 


Fétis was seated in one of the most 


in the hall. He 


swords’ poin 


ind Ber- 


Such were the events connected with 


sition and first performance 


in the Life of an Artist, 


which Ber wrote to commemorate 


} 


his ove for her who afterwards became 


his wife, ove which misfort in- 


une, 
‘ : 
compatibility of character, perhaps un- 
kind fate, 


tined 


who shall s Ly? 
to bitterest o 


] 


r theme or the 


des- 
ill. 


ny 


- were 


too soon 


to turn 
Even the openir 


sym phe 
| 


was stolen, as it were, from an earlier 


love, which in the end proved t 


- of he 


never retu d in this world. 


strong- 
two, thouch it was 
Henrietta 
Berlioz-Smithson was laid in her grave 


before it blossomed out ’acain in its full 
rlioz’s heart. 


William F. 


radiance in Be 
y. 1 pil orp. 





The Gentle 


THE 


SUB-HIS 


historical-pastoral. 


Hamuet, Act II., Scene ii. 


personee of the Southern 
we the war have disappeared. 


The dra l 


] ] 
iongea 


es on in new acts, but, pro- 
romance 
Ly light. 


atmos- 


srowing day, 
and illusion fade before the tryir 
The and 
phe re, the fi ry, gr 


that st we 


rich colors 


sensuous 
iceful movement of 
superbly virile type of 
Even the 


ture, 


| have vanished. 
Ta 


scenery, a | me robbed of its pi 


players, 


has lost something. For the purposes 
of the artist certainly much is lost. 


One 


has well 


ywn Union soldiers, who 
both in arms and letters, 


‘*When I 


tleman is no 


says, tl uch 10t 


in print: 
think that e Southern ven 
more, that he may vanish out of mem- 


before he i rinted, I 


half feel 


ory sometimes 
Another, in an 
‘* Here and there 


society before the 


the expense of ) 
Atlantic ess LY writes: 


in the Southern war 

: “— 
were to be found ease, affluence, leisure, 
polished manne European culture, — 


all worthl 


ss; it produced not a book, 


not a pall il not a statue; it concen- 


trated 


itself politics 
ailed; it 


‘ , : : . 
leaving only memories OL wrong 


, and failed; then 


on war, is dead and van- 


ished, 
behind.”’ 
Wor hie ss? 
a romance, in which the spirit of Cer- 
Was it not 
a brilliant picture, medieval figures and 
action painted in the nineteenth cent- 
the New World? Was it 


and in 
not with all its imperfections a heroic 


Was it not itself a book — 


vantes and Scott combined ? 


ury 


group? Only asketch, perhaps, in nat- 
ure’s clay, but grandly modeled by the 
genius of climate, inheritance, and des- 
tiny. 

The old stage of Southern character 
— that demolished society— was splen- 
did, picturesque, the last stand of the 
cavalier, gay, reckless, knightly. There 


GENTLE 


Fire-Eater. 


FIRE-EATER. 


TORIC. 


strode Sir Anthony Absolute, and there 
rode Don 
congruity 

could 


ice found no hiding - place, charity, that 


Quixote; and—strange in- 
- where a lie for gain or from 


} 


not breathe, l 


fear and coward- 


‘‘suffereth long and is kind, vaunteth 


not itself, is not puffed up, seeketh not 


I 
her own, is not easily provoked,’’ played 
a very small part; Don Honor, though, 
beruffled, sword on hip, and the ‘‘ code ”” 
in his bosom, proudly trod the boards, 
winning smiles from dames and bravos 


from men. Upon the same stage one 
beheld stately self-respect and_irasci- 


ble and cruel 


principles. manner of the 


vanity, generé actions 

The 
theatre encouraged the sentiments and 
Charles Gr 


Munchausens as, 


us 


crand 


courtliness of Sir indison, 
and licensed, too, we 


may suppose, 


fool. 


the old court permitted its 
To repeat the text from Polonius: 
** Tragical-comical-historical-pastoral.’’ 

Once upon a time, —the old time in 
the theatre I am writing of, — my heart 
disappointed of a fancy and some young 
arted 
orida. The 


name Indian River and its freely 


tastes fatigued in society, | st for 


a two months’ hunt in F 
drawn 
lines on the map invited one to happy 
hunting grounds where the only civilized 
intruders were Cape Canaveral light- 
house and two or three Indian forts; a 
the 
faith than by the works of map makers 


section of country better known by 


in 1859, and yet only a few hundreds of 
could not find a 

Those who had 
nothing to do were not willing to do this 


miles from home. I 


companion for the trip. 


something, and those who had business 
One friend, Roelff 
Damrell, our Gentle Fire-Eater, whose 


could not leave it. 


tastes were for the problematical, and 
whose aim, if any, was the impractica- 
ble, was absent from town, — had gone 
on to H urper’s Ferry to see John srown 
So it seemed that I had no 
chance of a comrade. 


executed. 


A lonely meal is 
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better than a fast t 


and I sought my refreshment alone. 


went down to the Florida boat to 


I was about t 


as to 


board the St. 


gers land. The to 
the gang plank was Roelff Damrell. 
rushed upon him. 


last 


‘* Why, Roelff, my dear fellow, how 


are you?’’ 


His firm, tender eyes sought mine with 


a ripple of enjoyment. 


firmness to accompany any 


ually illuminating from those eyes the 


otherwise plain, set face. 


‘*T am right glad to see you, 


Clare, 
he answered in the sweet, indolent tone 
peculiar to him. 

** Roelff,’’ I continued in the full zeal 
Florida 


Indian River with me?”’ 


of my project, ** will you go to 


He made one step away and turned 
his head to eject the merest trickle 
tobacco juice, before he r p ied 

os Hi W here 


er: 


of 


s, Clare. is Indian Riv- 


I was too well acquainted with Dam- 
rell to be surprised at his instant decis- 
ion or his slow way of announcing it, and 
his indifference to the object. I agerly 
sketched the project while he took my 
arm and with tardy pace accompanied 
me to the St. John to engage our state- 
room. [Ue had nothing 


the way to my rooms. 


more tos ty on 
The least talka- 
tive of men, he yet so expressed assent, 
understanding, and sympathy by gesture 
and many quiet movements of the eyes 


that one could converse freely with him 


without his troubling himself to say a 
word. 


Arrived at my quarters, I showed him 
an e: chair, and he had fully 


renewed his acquaintance with the en- 


Us) when 
gravings and furniture, he gave a sigh 
of satisfaction and spoke: — 

‘* My clients are very few, and I have 
asthma or heart disease; the doctor does 
not know which. 


Outdoors may set me 
right. 


As I have seen John Brown die, 


The Gentle 


o the hungry man, 

I 
en- 
gage passage for Friday’s trip. A North- 
ern steamer came up to the next wharf 
John, 
and I turned aside to watch her passen- 
saunter down 


I 


Roelff’s mouth 
never laughed, nor did it ever relax its 
of the hu- 
morous or crentle expressions so contin- 


Fire-Eater. [ January, 
I can enjoy a vacation. Do we start on 
Friday i 

His slow speech was not a drawl, nor 
was it in any sense an affectation. You 
heard his words as you might see a pan- 
ther put his feet down in walking; 
something fascinating in the quiet meas- 
ure of a predatory purpose. A strong 
voice, too, used in softest tone and with 
fine modulations, increased the pleasure 
with which one heard him speak. 


My frie line of 


wealthy planters and prominent politi- 


nd came of a lone 
cians; among them a secretary of war, 


a minister to Vienna, and 
two United States senators. 


a governor, 


He was a 
young lawyer of fair education and abil- 
ity, and of some culture, though he had 
never been beyond his own State until 
he made the 


execution. 


journey to John Brown’s 
That was performed much 
in the spirit of a religious pilgrimage, 
to behold, « h 

cation of the law on the arch-personifi- 
litionism. I 


e expressed it, the vindi- 


of aboli wonder that 


a man of Roelff Damrell’s physical pov- 


erty for, beyond his very fine eyes 
his person was of plain figure, small stat- 
ure, short neck, irrecular features, and 
in every way ordinary — should have 
had an individual magnetism so power- 
ful, as his certainly was, in the best 
men’s society of our city. 
I made all the preparations for our 
camping tour, purchasing stores and im- 
plements for cooking and tenting, and 
black Blot, Major 


Cuthbert’s property, as our chef 


engaging a smart 
de cui- 
sine and general servant. During those 
few days before our departure, Damrell 
exerted 


himself to word some original 


aphorisms on the art of travel, and to 
sien a check which he begged me to fill 
out to the amount of his half of tl 
penses. 


1@ @X- 
Otherwise he lounged from his 
lodgings to the club, consumed a cood 
deal of tobacco, and divided his reading 
between De Bow’s Southern Review and 
That Damrell joined 
me on Friday was owing only to the 


Lever’s novels. 


obliging disposition of the captain of the 
St. John, who backed her to the wharf 
after the lines were cast off. Damrell 
came on board with a small rosewood 
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case under his arm, our servant, Prince, 
having brought his valise in advance. 
‘*Why are so late?’’ I asked; 


** and what is in the box? ’’ 


you 


‘¢ That is what delayed me; my pistol 
case.”’ 

‘* Dueling pistols in the woods? 
dear Roelff, what a fancy! " 

** Yes, sir,’’ he replied, facing me in 
ramrod pose, his heels together, his head 


My 


thrown back, and his words spoken more 
‘¢ A fancy ? 
A fancy every gentleman should cling 


to Without 


softly and slowly than usual. 


a tooth- brush your bod- 


ily purity suffers; 


without his pistols a 
gentleman’s honor may be stained.’’ 

lt 
Brush and 
a brush and powder clean your honor. 
Good.’’ 

His eyes, while a smile and thaw came 
Then I 
laughed carelessly, and Roelff turned 
away to deposit his pistol case 


ike. 


Ah, Roelff, I owe you one. 


powder keep your teeth clean; 


into them, read mine steadily. 


in the 
state-room. 
While we 
with the ri 
and the ere 


are steaming southward, 
h cotton islands on the right 
ut spread of dark blue ocean 
on the left, I may narrate something of 
my friend Damrell previous to this time 
when we together meet him. From his 
plantation home and more lately the 
reading of law in an up-country town, he 
had come some years before to practice 
his profession in the sea-board city where 
I resided. With his pistol case and 
Blackstone he brought also the suspi- 
Southern 


try gentlemen on moving to a centre of 


cion — one common to coun- 
gay and wealthy society — that the gen- 
tlemen of ——, with a more formal pol- 
ish and the conceit (it may be) of North- 
ern education, assumed an insulting pat- 
ronage to up-country youths, which the 
same up-country men should be prompt 
and sensitive to resent, they themselves 
being truly the aristocrats, by faithful- 
ness to state rights and home support, 
in the integrity of true Southerners, in- 
stead of mixing with Yankees and weak- 
So Damrell, his 
family name introducing him immedi- 


ening native teachings. 


ately into the best society, zealously 
sought a chance to immolate before his 
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pistol’s muzzle some presuming ——ian. 
Prey should be very easy to a hunter 
of such innocent appearance and gentle, 
courteous manner. The unsuspicious 
would not fear a hand of iron under such 
a small, plain glove of velvet, nor could 
feel 


lay on his, 


even when it 
So it 


one a Vicious intent 
- until the grip came. 
was with me. Atadancing party where 
a particularly fascinating partner re- 
ceived my engrossed attentions, I stood 
over her in a rest from the whirl, when 
Mr. Damrell approached. 

‘* Miss Osée, nay I have the pleasure 
of a turn with you? —though I dance 
poorly,’’ said Mr. Damrell, with an un- 
becoming blush. 

‘s Yes — if’ 
ingly, and then, hastening to introduce 
us: ** Mr. Clare, Mr. Damrell.’’ 

Mr. Damrell and 
then bent his head in the slightest de- 


—she assented hesitat- 


stiffened himself, 
gree, while his stern gaze met my look 
of frank welcome as the en garde rapier 
might cross and hold 
At the 


time I was unconscious of anything more 


of a maitre d’arme 


the careless weapon of a pupil. 


than his diffidence, and having bowed, 
I hastened to say to Miss Osée: — 

‘But I cannot relinquish this splen- 
And as 
she smiled with some pleasant apology 
to Mr. Damrell, I put my hand to her 
waist. 


did galop just yet, unless’ 


Damrell, while acknowledging 
our introduction, held with one hand the 
back of a chair that he moved just then, 
so that one of its sharp feet came with 
some emphasis on a toe of mine. I sup- 
posed the blow to result from an acci- 
dent, —the sudden move and awkward- 
ness of the other gentleman, —and went 
off with my partner in the dance, for- 
getting the whole thing in the present 
excitement. Notwithstanding a pecul- 
iarly restrained and hostile salute when 
I next met Mr. Damrell, a series of cir- 
cumstances of both business and social 
interest 
soon, and for a protracted space of time. 
That brought about our intimacy and 
About 
the time those were established, I met 
with a severe injury from a horse, and 
was dangerously ill for weeks. Damrell 


character claimed our mutual 


hearty affection for one other. 
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happened to be present when the acci- 
dent occurred. He conveyed me home 
in my unconscious condition, and devot- 
nursed through all my suffer- 

the 
with his tender feelings and cruel 
af- 


have 


og Somehow, dear, dangerous 
fellow, 
p! inciple s, had conceived a 
fecti 


cared 


strange 
No woman could 


and 


m for me. 


more gently untiringly for a 


sick child than did Roelff Damrell for 


] 
] 
Calm, patient, and constant, with 


me. 
restle SS and 
it 


soothing ministrations t« 
able 


one 


irrit under pain and fever, was 


reconcile this kind nurse 


impossible to 


] 


ler friend with one 


nd q 


i 


and ten¢ ‘jealous in 
honor, sudden a 
On my 

ther 


of me he 


wish 


lick in quarrel 
| 


. ry } ; ‘ } 
recovery he said to one aay, 


were one bl 
would h 


you woul 


d ex 
} 


} 
aia 


edge 
“1 


how i 


re, 
the 


meet- 


t was that you not resent 


affront I put upon you at our first 


‘* What affront, Roelff?”’ I replied 
astonishment. 

‘* When 
Osée 


in 


you interfer ween Miss 
ee 


he 
ladies 


and me, and I put { air 
ha 


th only the 


tt wit int 


manne 
of 


whi pr S¢ 
e me to put in words.’’ 
Damrell, I had 

intention. I 


heavens, not 


the remotest idea ' 
tho ivht it the merest aeccid 

‘¢T am clad to | 
fervently. 
itn 


After 


knew each other clo 


those events, 


aly 


me and others who enjo 


with ,— which 


throuch 


cy of acquaintance 


however, never came 


long years of propinquity of place and 


class, or by a combination of welding cir- 


sa che rished com- 


indemonstrative, 


cumstances, —he wa 


panion, though so 1 ret- 


icent, and self- poised; bitter in prej- 
udice, sensitive in feeling, of quixotic 


honor, and with extremest political opin- 
ions. 

From Enterprise, on the St. John’s 
River, to New Smyrna, opposite Halifax 
Inlet, we journeyed in a wagon drawn by 
a mule and a cow through two days and 


one night of solemn, monotonous pine 
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forest. 


At New Smyrna, we hired 


-than which there could be 


a 
whale-boat 
raft unsuitable for the innu- 


no ¢ more 


merable shallows of Indian River — and 
the 


whom the boat co ild not be k 


a boy. son of the owner, with pul 


t, tor our 
hunting voyage 


Many times | 


| from our boat to the night’s camp 


’rince and I carried Dam- 
re 
ground, when severe spasms of disease 
rendered him helpless, but never agitat- 
ed, never complaining, always with 
knightly kind of dignity 
for the troub] 
sioned. nights we |: 
the s of thi 
the left, 
the drumfish in tl 


1. 
varkling st 


apologist 
ket 


the 


or 
to the spring 
mui 

hosts of s} 


imp, thick 
ib-oak bars. 

We were pushing on, 
} new 


suide who the 


he hunter Phe ly Ss, a 

some bear dogs and was 
Florida. Our 

that he 

ra ape Canaveral. 


1 


rection him was 


with 


ating 


] 
iy 


on 


hinking ft 


he 


e, I climbed a gia 


ance 
nt 
River and 
Canaveral 


“r various 


cleam of Cape 
The next day, af 
Prince 


a bark cabin in 


iunele expt riences, came 
J - 


Phelps’s cat 


1 
hummock, 


upon 
, 
a large 
ut no Phelps, no dogs; 
some old clothes on a tree branch, a pipe 
on a stump, a bear skin and a panther 
] half a 


pe t 
barrel of flour, a 1856, and 


fastened to bough frames, 
n almanac of 
a broken deer-horn in the rather ruinous 


We 


a good camp on the island oppo- 


eabin. What was to be done now? 


ch 


site, 


put up our tent carefully, and ar- 
ranged the 

We hear now, in 187-, that game is 
East Florida; that alone the 


whole extent of Indian River there are 


stores for a halt. 
in 


scarce 


settlers and civilization, and in winter 
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camps innumerable of Northern sports- 
fashionable Adirondacks 
though the leaky ro- 


such speculation seems incred- 


men, as in our 
in summer; and- 
mance ol! 
ible — that the jut of Cah Canaveral is 
parceled out in ten-acre lots, each with 
an orange orchard, and held by a New 
York land company. Next we may read 
of the “ Centennial Everglades Company 
tor 


and 


the profitable 


with ten 


breeding of Alligators, 
Ham- 
mocks suspended in magnificent mossy 
Oaks for Idlers. 
from Hav by Caximbas Bay, free 
of Duty. Millions in it. 


each.’ 


thousand manilla 


winter Cigars run in 
ina, 
Shares $100 
Sixteen years ago there was no settle- 
ment on Indian River in its whole extent 

hundred 


fishing village - 


and fifty miles, except 


at the littl one house 
and -of New Smyrna, just 
above Musquito Inlet. and at Fort Ca- 


Jupiter Inlet, where were 


atew cabins 


pron, opposi 
four or five families, drawn there in its 
the 
, by which name 


Musquito or Ne 
ian River 


Indian 
both the 


w Smyrna 


earrison days during 


wars. 


- hays of 
are generally known, 
but a narrow sound or est- 
places shallow, and sepa- 
ocean by a spit of sand 
y a few yards wide, and 
Canaveral, 
ss. The 

a few feet ab 


in-land, near the 


where it is 
whole coun- 
the 


rive r, 


ve 
immocks, like a string 
the level 


nine forests, 


la little above 


» in foliage, — 

lly, dwarfing wild orange- 
ling mosses to the net- 

of vines and climbing flow- 
Wild y 

o ts, and many succ ulent roots, 
p rhaps of old 
the 


ims, 


sweet-potatoes, 


Indian planting, grow in 


luxuriant soil where the sun can 


reach it, and here bears, deer, panthers, 


wild animals, with snakes, 


} 


make their shelter. 


and other 
Between these hum- 
mocks, and between them and the river, 
Near the 
the sand-loving pines give 
to little 


are the ever-spreading pines. 
water - line 


way clumps of gnarled oaks, 
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palmettoes, and where a rank 
grass climbs a few steps from the muddy 
shallows of the river shores. Here the 
blue cranes stand in Egyptian dignity, 
the alligators bask and shovel, the mud- 
hens flurry in and out, and the pink 
curlews sweep by. 


canes, 


On the lone toncue 
or bar east of the river occasional 


hummocks, not on higher bits of land, 


are 


as on the west side of the river, but in 


swampy depressions. Here the elephant- 
footed ey presses « rowd together in lofty 
coverts, and anaconda-like vines encir- 


l All else 


cle them. 
is salt grass, bayonet 


on that ocean key 


weeds, stunted, 
, and 
sand paral- 
lel to the ranks of the Atlantic 
From Musquito Inlet to Cape Florida, 
the coast of Florida, for a breadth of 


+7 
mies, 


stravcling pines, brush oaks, cacti 
lone, lifeless wave swells of 


} 
akers. 


bre 
ten 
New World 


India with Italian skies and climate, and 


is as I describe it: a 


a character in which the inherited ro- 
mance of Spanish history and its tropical 
flowers, and atmos- 


sentiment of fruits, 


phere have united to weave an enchant- 
ment. It is in the air, in the colors and 
the fi 


breathe misty glimmerines of intangible 


outlines, in whose solitudes 


rests, 
occupancy. You gaze into them as into 
haunted woods 
definable 


mailed horse and soldiery, banners and 


and fairy-lands, and in- 


visions shape themselves: steel- 


the cross, and throngs of desperate fight- 


ing savages, while vague rifts of light 


seem to reflect the elitter of wold or the 


l 
sp ash of the Fountain of Youth, and the 


shadows take 


shapes of the Jesuits’ zeal. 
The ghost y influence is the more subtle 
because there exist 


in those realms no 


material remains of the long - vanished 
life whose spirit is so potent; no ruins 
of stockade or fort or dwelling are to be 
found: no rusted weapons, no bleached 


bones. The stories of thos 


hundreds of 


vears are unreliable and uncollected; 
their history is vague and lifeless. 

In permanent camp, after the long 
and uncomfortable , we rested for 


days. The air was warm, gentle, and salt, 


journey 


breathing the resinous fragrance of the 
ing whole- 
some wafts of the Atlantic, but lazily, 


pines, or, on sea puffs, brin 


as in a solitude of drowsy quiet where 
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the mind might remember but not create. 
The tree harps overhead, with continu- 


the 


surf, with solemn, rhythmical bass, made 


ous, mournful treble, and unseen 


a symphony that sometimes sounded in 
great power, and at others died away in 
dreamy whisper, but never ceased. By 
day the ripple of fins now and then wak- 
ened the sunny lethargy of the water, or 
the log head of an alligator, drawn to the 
surface by some sound in camp, drifted 
slowly by on the lagoon tide. Buzzards, 
those grotesque h pies, fl ipped in reliev- 
ing companies to the dead branches of a 


great shore pine, — transmigrating souls 
of cannibals, — blinkingly and flatulently 
considering their mortgagee chances in 


us. 


No wonder we drowsed for days, 


narcotized by spell of 
The 


were less dreamy than the days of sleep- 


the lotus 


and sound and atmosphere. 


scene 


nichts 


ing and smoking; we were too lazy even 


to try our rifles on the buzzard targets; 


but when the firelicht 


and 


warmed socially 
the darkness beyond shut out the 
: : 

solitary vastness; when the 


studded 


play of fish 
which the 
were bathing, with sparkling gleams of 


the water, ir stars 


phosphorescence ; when the pin s in the 
night-breeze gave less funereal time and 
a stronger and livelier tone came from 
the sea, then Roelff and I revived to talk 

The 
called 


him — snoring in fiddle tune beside us, 


over our cups of coffee or whisky. 


boy — ‘*‘ New Smyrna,’’ as we 


and Prince thrumming out a ponderous 
old measure of slow complaint from his 
assurances that 


outside covert, seemed 


neither Sycorax nor Caliban infested 


our heavily charmed island. The cat- 
like opossums came, too, with cunning 
confidence, to pick up by the fire-logs 
the remnants of the day’s cooking; and 
a buck, perhaps, in the opposite hum- 


mocks, over the water, sounded his loco- 


For the 


would 


motive-like whistle of alarm. 


first days of our camp have 
intentionally lounged and rested, even 
had not the surroundings imposed on us 
lethargy and submission to the mesmeric 
spirit of the place, for we were to wait 
for the return of Phelps to his home 
over the river; our chance to kill bears 
was small without his pilotage and his 
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dogs. The languid charm of that ‘‘ mag- 


ical isle’’ up the Indian River, those 


Florida days when the stream of life 
left us until 
another tide »n some out-of-the-world 


seemed to have stranded 


and 


shore, warmed my comrade me to 
mutual confidences, and in those social 
nights of camp we held close converse. 
Politics and poetry oddly combined in 
Roelff Damrell ; politics were his strength 
and his adornment, 


and 


He was shut in, as it were, by 


inclosure; poetry 


hiding sh ip prejudices ol stinate 
opinions. 
a dangerous iron picket, over which, how- 
eraceful vines and bright 
prettily. 

—— ‘ sail 
I have already sugeested how court- 


ever, tender, 


flowers grew very 


eously and quietly Roelff Damrell prac- 


ticed his habit of chewing. So it was 


always in the course of ordinary talk; 
when he 


though. 


discussed or quoted poetry, 


I 
and Keats, Shelley, and By- 
: » the « utes e 
ron wert thit companions ol lil 


le moods and 


his gen- 
tenderest moments, — to- 
bacco was quietly and firmly dismissed; 
but warmed to state rights, slavery, and 
politics, the one evidence of excitement 
was his frank betrayal of the sustaining 
eud work. His expre ssion of face kept 
its continual calm, the indolence of atti- 
tude was unchanged, his words were ut- 
tered as slowly and quietly as ever; only 
the fire of his eyes and the vehement 
ejections of his lips showed the turmoil 
of his feelings. 

ly a week of idleness, and 
no appearance of 


After near 
the bear hunter’s re- 
turn to his head-quarters opposite our 
camp, we decided to have some sport on 
our own responsibility and without the 
aid of dogs, beating up the country in 
our vicinity on both sides of Indian Riv- 
er, while we sent the New Smyrna youth 
in his boat further to the south to hunt 
for Phelps. 
or four days and continue the search as 
far as Oyster Creek, if he did not dis- 


He might be gone for three 


The night before this 
disturbance of our Rip Van Winkle life, 
Roelff recited to me of Sir Galahad, Sir 


cover him sooner. 


Launcelot, Queen Guinevere, and Go- 
diva; thence I tempted him to talk of 
women, of whom, when he spoke, it was 
with a heart innocent and worshipful, — 





Se 


Ob 
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seeing them as a child sees the angels. 
At such t I 


romance iis old knightly creed and 


learned the fervor and 


. . > . 1 
aspiration o out ot so homeiy 


time, 
of vanishing or dead prin- 
ht Strange, strange incon- 
pt ssibilities and realities, 
strange twinship in character, I knew 


Vabile 


and cruel Roelff Dam- 


was not one of the 


this ] 
very few chaste 
men; an , who should be one of 


the Round Tabl 


seeing John 


had found delight in 
We have all 
1860, but even then, 
that old 


illumination had come 


Brown die. 
’ 


learned much sinc 


in the ney man’s 
death, 

to me, and I feebl 
ing to Roelff’s ret 


Irom 


y expressed it, : 

ent Northern pilgrim- 
to Roelff and 

elieve was his nature, 

his truc nan, ud 

mind these line 


ave, istened 


seen W 


remaining in my 
of all he had quoted: — 
angel 


cen by : *s hand, 


t ** you” wear, 
e, this heart and ey 

» turned to finest air.” 

3ut now the angel’s hand withdrew. In 
Roelff crew as hard and cold 


and 


a second 


as steel. without concealment, he 


silver 


pinched a brown ball from his 


box, and put it fiercely into his mouth. 


My comp inion was no longer the rentle 


troubadour, but the knieht armed and 
mounted, his lance in rest. Unwitting- 
ly, I had thrown down a gage of 
bat. The 
i uch the congressional ‘‘ the 
1 from New York.’’ ss There, 
vid the Northern 
If all Southern parents were 


wise in patriotism, not one of our youths 


CC ym- 
Clare”’ 


friendly *‘* was now 


lke 


results of 
schooling. 

should nurse at the cold, shriveled, hos- 
tile am 


less surprised in your case, for often be- 


paps of Yankee education. I 
fore, in our acquaintance, I have discov- 
ered your indecision of opinion on the 
great conflict of principles and interests 


between the two sections of this country, 


and I remember that you are hybrid.’’ 
‘¢ What do you mean, my friend, by 
that? Are you trying to insult me?” 
I said, my kind 
flash. 
- No, sir, 
VOL. XLI. 


feelings dispersed by the 


-no, Clare,’ and he laid 
—NO. 243. 4 
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I use the 
Your sourcé on 
side is of the North, Puritan.’’ 

‘¢ You are richt,’’ 


his hand on my knee, *“ no. 
term technically. one 
I answered; ‘‘ and 
I am proud of being a hybrid, which is, 
in this case, an American, not a Geor- 
gian, nor Carolinian, nor Massachusetts 
man, nor a New Yorker, but an Amer- 
ican.’’ 

‘“* That is a 
necessity with you. 


matter both of taste and 
You may mix the 
species with success, sometimes. There 
are exceptions and I acknowledge the 


He 


bowed gravely and spit decisively, as if, 


exception and success in you.”’ 


having made full apology to me individ- 
ually, he would return to his specific sub- 
ject. ‘*I assure you, sir, that North 
and South must dissolve the sovernment 
partnership. Character, climate, insti- 
tutions, widely differ. The two people 
are as distinct as English and French. 
The compact was originally an experi- 
ment in partnership. It is failing now, 
and there is not and should not be any 
right or power to bind the States togeth- 
er, when any of them wish to retire. 
We of 
the South used to supply the wisdom to 
but 


Northern schools, and the corrupting 


Statesmen are passing away. 


reconcile differences, intermixing, 
effects of Northern cities and Northern 
travel have enfeebled us. Just remem- 
ber, sir, Washington, Randolph, Haber- 
sham, Lee, Marshall, Crawford, Pinck- 
Clay, Poinsett, Calhoun, 


Berrien, Legaré; and Calhoun, the creat- 


ney, Cheves, 
est of all save Washington — yes, and 
wiser than Washington in politics, in that 
which should be the supreme study and 
accomplishment of gentlemen.”’ 

He stopped for a moment to get some 
more food from his silver box, I brought 
a log to the fire, and said, ‘* But slavery 
is the heavy inheritance that we must 
be burdened with.’’ 

‘¢ Great G— ! 


amazed!’’ —so much so, that he rose 


That from you? I am 


up, and, before speaking again, hurried- 
ly walked ten feet to the whisky demi- 
lf a 
cup of spirits and drank it off, clear and 


What are 


john, from which he poured out hi: 


ata gulp. ‘‘ Great heavens! 


we coming to? ” 





The 


- 
was aobdie. 


l him as I 


me 


pause 


in al 


be in 
the y y mon h, 
standing the law, with shameful 
crue ity, 1 


notyv 


I ight have made the journey in 
comfort and safety. But, sir, I tell you 
that the slave trade will be renewed be- 


Gentle Fire 


Eater. 


His 


to 


answered; ‘** an 


necessity of shooting a man nor 


[ January, 
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shoot me. Di adly weapons 


ot scarce in our land; you can al- 
them if there is need.’’ 
‘ 17 } 
m? I would as soon bor- 
man’s breeches or opinions. 
Yahoo.”’ 
al- 


somewhat of a 


and said, ‘* Roelff, you 


weapon, don’t you? 


I would rather die 
[am a small, 
| 


animal, 


than re- 
weak bodied 
any physical 
it or soul, might be 


1 not force him to a 
should meet 


He rcules, 


brute 


equall 


mere att 
] ] 

my manhood. 

es no such assault, whilst 

. o 


esponsibie Ih a@ ClVil- 
Are 


ise ¢ 


rongs o1 insults. 


to rule and deb: 


say, ‘if you attempt 


your limbs, you die.’ 
men, that 
words 


ason 


h friends. 

1: = , 

1lon iying down to- 
type ot our com- 


the ol iss and d 


rank to my 

tical and moral judgment. 
back on his bed. 

That night New Smyrna arrived, hav- 

Phe Ips, 


he Oy ster Creek settlement 


not but a young 


vorn 
Billy 
yung, crude, Southern Leather- 

ho did 


tor torts Lloyd and Ca- 


Floridian, near 


s, orphaned by Bow- 


scouting duty and 
ryil 
not yet twenty-seven years 
had killed in his own quiet way 

eleven red-skins; and now that they had 
scarce had turned 


become exceedingly 


nts to hunting and cultivating 
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promiscuous business interests at the mil- 
In 
pendent manners, 
he might be tak 

Vermonter or a Mai 
to 


itary posts. appearance and inde- 
and even in speech, 
-a Green Mountain 


He 


1 
ana 


» lumberman. 


came our ‘om curiosity, 
perhaps, too, as a city fashionable would 
make the ac quaintance ot a new club. 


He could te ll us that 


at the Keys, and he might as 


Ss was down 
well ac- 
our 
Eti- 


r 
LO 


quaint himself with the quality of 


oe ; 
weapons, drinkables, and tobacco. 


quette was as unknown rithms 


him, 


* 11.4 
sociai ladder; 


as lo 


and there were no rounds in his 


oi , 
all white men were on the 


true, 


same level. He was nature itself, 


free, and unadorned. Roelff and I were 


at a game ol euchre when this new ac- 
quaintance, Mose Classon, surprised us, 
havine strolled up from the boat ahead 
of the boy and without our knowledge of 
their arrival. 

I ’ll 
‘ l « ] it 
and a-playing at 


be tore 


xd like soldiers, 
*? There he 
] 


an ingenuous 


be durned! tente 
keerds. 
stood us, in 
tace. 


od 


frieze 


smiie 
ad 
G 


to . > : , 
lull play Over his frank, freckk 


He was a fine figure of a fellow, of 


height, lightly clothed in brown 
varments, no collar or tie about his neck, 


a broad leather belt with knife and b 
pouch around his waist, a rifle shi 


the echt 


hand tossing a half-military salute to us. 


crook of his left ind his ri 


arm, 


} 


You might have supposed he had known 


us all our lives. Before I could rise and 


welcome the new-comer, he advanced to 


the opening of our tent, still smiling 

blandly, and said, ‘‘ If you ’ll make that 

cut-throat, I ’d like to tek a hand.’’ 
Roelff kept his place without a word. 


I re 


amiable expression and some inquiries as 


urned Mose’s introduction with an 
to whence he had come, etc. Damrell 
neither looked at him nor spoke to him, 


but took up the pack of cards and put 
He could not 
familiarity from one he regarded as his 
Withdrawing in effect 


our circle, his contemptuous silence lef 


them aside. brook such 


inferior. from 

t 
me to receive our visitor, whom | liked 
at first glance. However bad Classon’s 
manners may have been, he was certain- 
ly good looking, — manly in figure and 


movement, his features large and re 
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and 


y rippled by a 


ular, unflinching brown eyes, his 


led face continual 
. » a 
ifs natural lirmness as 


ld Without, 


ention to my friend, 


» sways a field of grain. 


rivil fv anv att 
he made himself at ease on an upturned 


box, and answered my questions, telling 
me that we could not get Phelps, and 


My re ply 


leiy hont lone] 
King about uCK 


amused him, an 

whisky 

, tu nit c 
Damrell int 

looked at 


knowl den ent as 


him witl 


one ml il 
And Mose L 


as ne 


hal ? 

shakes 

down here 

oO them 


glades if 


you \ 


Seeming to be wu lamrell’s 
flashing eyes, but 
him long 


enough, he 
Prince, 


for supper, while he 
‘* Why, men, I hav la spell 
glades when I could no more hold my 
I cx | b teeth 
from chattering, and the heat way up to 
too. A coal-black nice 


will shake the black off in no 


as il 


on who wa 


s in them 


rifle stret than keep my 


b’iling, 
come outa thin, red Injun. Fa 
to try it, uncle? ”’ 


‘* No, 


ping some 


Prince answered, 


his Siave manner. 


wery well please here, jis as I is.”’ 


I saw that there were two in our camp 
In- 
deed, his stay was to bring us danger. 
When he had gone off to get 
left in the boat, 


‘* Clare, get 


who could not welcome the visitor. 
a bundle 
Damrell spoke out: 

rid of that 
Prince butt 


brute some- 


how, or I shall make him 


into the river.”’ 

How could I do that immediately? I 
made all the excuses I could for the free 
Roelff to 


bear with him; that he was, as it were, 


and easy. fellow, and beeved 


our guest; and that he would probably 
move away of his own will on the mor- 
row. Roelff’s ire was not changed by my 
pleadings. 

Nothing could exceed Mose’s bright- 
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evening as he 


log, the 


ness and good spirits that 


at on the end of a big other 


end of which was phizzing in the flames. 
] 


and I should 


yed him and the camp enter- 


His stories were glorious, 
h ive en} 
tainment very much, had [ not been in 
constant fear that Roelff might insult 
him, or that Classon micht take offense 
at Damrell’s sternly silent and repellent 
Inanner. 


When at le 
Damre 


to sleep, 
I 


wth it was time 
had bee pread his 
his 
himself 
ne word 
started 


blankets 


nt to make 


uch to sle« p without cover. 
it. Good 
a white 

G od 


musf 


here oes 
-as durned nice 
an as I want to sleep aside of. 


Mr. Roelff; but it 


oe) 


Good nicht, all 
Mose Classon, 


mp with New Smyrna, towed his log 


demp 


when he came to our 


r-out behind our boat. 


ifter his arrival, he 
sien 
and kill some 


rame 


being very low and con- 


coffee, molasses, 


ing only hominy, 


, nil 
il), anu 


two gallons of whi 


> Vers 
on Roelff’s ace 


was very gla l, 
have Mose leave us. 

Inspirited by Classon’s exit, Damrell 
at he and I should take the 
ss to the Canaveral side, to 

bathe in the surf and perhaps get some 
game. Delighted with the project and 
Roelff’s unusual energy, I was soon at 


the When 


we had waded through the mud to shore 


oars, and we crossed the river. 


and craw ed through Phe Ips’s needle-eye 
hummock path, we came out on an open 
of sand hillocks, that, thinly grown with 
wiry sea-grass and now and then tim- 


bered in miniature by clumps of dense 
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brush, swe! a mile to the ocean, 
exactly in the shape and rank of billows. 
Our tread was noiseless, and the wind 
1. Ikept ahead, expect- 
ome animal in each new 
to restrain myself to 

Up the 
ach I crawled, 
the 


eX} anse 


last sand- 
the be 


} }: 
d look on solita- 


ocean more 


] 
ntiy, 


were I not 


insionific int sell 
ut to pec Dp over at 


And what a 


‘ : 2 
horizon and shore, 


billows, 


sa ] up, and 
I 
7 
[crawled down 
vho was descending 


when 


the 


| me, and 


n I whispered of 


a rifle, 


He looked 

f his rifle, then stopped 
' tobacco in his mouth, 
crawling 


slow ly he 
had 
With 


and the sand of 


reac sand where | 
lain, 
a sec 


the 


start 


fired, 

im of the surf seemed to 

xht, while 
+] 


ot nousands al 


the screams and 
id 


led our ears and Gis- 


] . , 
clamor thousands of 


s astour 


shrill voi 
he solemn sound that made the 


persed t 


silence a moment before. The innumer- 
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a birds, penguins, cranes, curlews, 


thers, that I had seen in their mo- 


tionless noonday rest as shapes and wind 


drifts of the wave-washed shore, startled 
by the rifle shot, sprang to wing and flut- 


tered and whirled, crowded in masses 


and broke up in strings, affrighted and 


screaming, winging over the ocean and 
driving back to know the cause of their 


The 


of these feathery leg 


disturbance. 


ble din of their complaint and al 


our attention 


‘ke A 
instantly engrossed 


. neoneri P 4] ' T } 
we were unconscious of the result of the 
ant t 

shot. But now we saw our ¢ 


as he had | 


bef 


ame as mo- 


tionless in death een motion- 


. . 14 : 
less in life one minute ore. 


without going nearer to inspect our quar- 
I sat he sand 


to take in the 


of i 


> ley 
ry, Roelft on t warm 
where we 
t, bee 


can AUSE 


bec i 


we 


never 


iuse of the nig 


ht it preceded. 


Ta ae 
iolied there, mere 

‘ ° 1 } 
sail came in sight. Soon, thouch, we 
could make it out: schooner, looking 


a 
infinitely lonely upon that desert spread 
ot water. 

‘*¢ Perhaps,” Roelff, musingly, 
ps that is t Erro. Whe hn con- 
sold, last March, she was 
parties to be ruil 


1 


sé } ] 
pernha Lie 


demned and 


bought by 
carrier, it was sai 
from negroes to bananas? 
turn to her nature, I ’Il1 


Erro, 


is the 
schooner.’ 
‘* You sho ld 


most men, Roelff. 


a 
better 


her 


You were one of 


] 
KNOW 


were you not? 
and now that 
baer and 
Il tell you something 
The I 
in and | 
New York Yacht Club. 


five thousand dollars for her, and she is 


owners, 
r } 


the 


no one 
proper ell her 
history. ‘rro was built for a yacht 


"57, «longed to a member of the 


He paid twenty- 


the largest and fastest private boat ever 


built in this country; about two hundred 


and forty tons, I think, with ninety-five 
feet of keel and a de pth in hold of twen- 
Just the 
craft, you see, for the business she came 
to. She 


cause, with her measure and canvas, she 


ty-six feet, if I don’t forget. 


never showed in a race, be- 
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in a boi 


‘ ( ‘ 

’ rt iting to Damrell. 
d it } for Dam: 

‘(od forbid the att 

” | exel 


visitor, I sho 
you pre- fF’ 


not been 
. } 
aimed; 


naturalness 
ince, I began 
lest im- pleasure of Classon’ 
2 I 
ist is a ghost too evi 
To come 


1’s cheerin¢ 
to that 


was either carelessly de- 
fient of Damrell, as he micht 


t disregard 
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open 


else that he and took the pipe from Damrel 
ning to his log seat, he 


Damrell’s dis- hand. I] 
» made himself filled the meerschaum. Classon’s act 


unp and with disturbed Damrell’ lee from which 


he wanted whis- he now fully awoke. As ¢ 


light to the pipe in his mout] 


to bring him the 


illed his pipe it iurled by my insulted frien 
it] erschaum from 

fl 

Floridian look« d 


without a cle: 


yin fifteen feet 


had happened, u 


bline wor 


followed by 
ignominy, té 
oelff had not risen fro 


is on one 


ight ( nouch to shoot DY; 
to his wishes.’’ , 

Classon had now got hold of his 
but I took him by the arm an 
succeeded in walking him off 
boat. I had influence with the young 
man. He had taken a fancy to me, and 
I suceeeded with him better than I ex- 
pected. The only chance now was to 
defer the inevitable result. 


‘¢ Will he fieht, then, sure, in the morn- 
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ine? You’ll warrant that?. Good!’ 
Then how he laughed! ‘Of all the 


cranky white men lever see, your friend 


whichever way you approve must 


r casting vote. There. 
very sleepy; perfect 


is the cussedest; but ef he goes home 


from Floridy he ’Il have better mann 


after our day’s tramp. Call u 


as soon as the re 


a e is daylight e1 
fur the rest of his life, durn me if he ight on the H ipgoldts 3) 
don’t. Now, Mr. Clare, let us have a ooking at his watch, ** 


drink together before we turn in. will , r sleep. ight, my much- 


ix hours 
yer? 
‘* Yes; but you go off a bit to sleep, 
2 cood fellow 
! *fraid of 
rn in to the k: 
\ as you h 
square and warm 
though you must bi 


" 
yet I know you ’ll « 


so whatsoever wa 


tols, or knive 8s, or 


son says, *‘ Amen.’ 


in the morning. 

I tried to do somethir 
get him to aid me in 
where it was, but he w 
would not bear with mu 
‘¢ Clare,’’ he said, 
desist. J r what has happened I m 
honor that fellow by fighting him Lk 
is nota gentleman, 
ing th shot bag 
descend to his lev 
course, I sh llr 
for I cannot have 
Ther ire two thing 
lenved party, demand: th 
not more than ten paces, 
with pistol 


sable it 


ling: | 
t, the saddest 
hand! 


! i that ever wailed; the distant, di 
barreled second, act for both; lines of dense hummocks; 

is easy enough under the 
You can choose the grou ar ‘asure ing it a tide of drifting shrouds and 
it. As you seem to be 


that Yahoo as with me, he 


» of ei tar } . I- 
shimmer of the stars on the rive r, nak- 


drowning faces; the mysterious sounds 
of water and forest bearing dismal por- 
as I shall, by your decisions. You vive 
the word, too. 


tents; even the noises I re ognized, of 
Inform us of rules when owl hoots, 
ll 


the time comes, and if any difference of s, losing earthly meaning and awing 


my sense with weird suggestions. Not- 


nicht-hawk cries, and animal 
ca 
opinion arises about number of shots, 
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it the morning micht 
disaster, I hailed the ear- 

first rustle of departing 
Se ning of a dismal spell. 
eyes could distinguish 
surround- 


feet, I 


ope or the place 
i 


+4) 
‘tS WItLhIN 


hundreds of 


in a short space of time, 
and I 


ed it with a drink 


back 


on my piy e, 


pull 
o conduct my 

awakened Roelff and 

Ee 

to siec p on, 

ind Dam- 

had 

nd made a 


the 


ac 


they 


other 

up of 
k, care- 

pistols. 


ep or 


my 
y: 


ries 


‘* Gen- 


Then, 
trom him, 

‘ Clas- 

Both 
mptly, then 
ply, Roelff 
s| 


Fiance 


with 


nptuous at his 
sel } 7 

> With a fiare of en- 

I called their at- 

I stood 1 

1 about twenty feet 


} 


Ine, i101 


ow half-way 
y f out 
ling the pistol 
I have the very unfort- 
acting for both of you. 
in this matter are simply 
lff, will face south, and 
face to the north. 

le » do so now. xcuse me one mo- 
ment. ist call New Smyrna and 
Prince to 


aroused 


itness what follows.’’ I then 

and, putting them 

safely out of pos fire, ordered them 
and 


to hear 
d fo 


observe carefully what 


shoul That done, I proces ded: 
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57 
**T shall eall, * Are you ready?’ Then 
‘ Fire!’ counting sl y»wly after that word, 
* One, two, ‘ee, halt!’ 
and ‘halt,’ are 
That 


pistols,”’ 


; 


Between ‘ fire 
and fire. 

Now I shall hand you the 
which I did and returned te 
The light was that of full 
dawn; clear, soft, neither ni 
No air 
the trees were q' iet, the river was cal 


The hush of the earlie 


to wheel 


my position. 
, nor shad- 
ows, nor sunlight. 
yments of day 
was perfect exc pt for oaking caw 


ot who slowed 


his 


ay Pate re ° 
scene below him. 


an over - passing 


journey for a to regard the 


moment 


both answered, « 


** Are you ready ? 
sé Yes , 
‘¢ Fire! One!” 
Classon 
facing 

, but without le 
I thou 
and made an extra 


Two! 


r was 


veling his pistol. 


it Roelff wavered in the move- 


ment com- 
199 


pl te the wheel. ‘ 


Still Roel ff 


lift his pis 


said ** Halt! ’’ 


li , 
long a rest as I had the right to cive. 


id not 
ryed, 
With ‘* Halt!’’? R ff turned to 


irst position, and fire 


his 
direction 
An 


opposite to his adversary. 
i e trunk 
ir y yards 

eTo ind. 


immediately, saying 


nod to his opponent and to 


I exclaimed, 


l. ] 


running to- 
ward him as he half fell, lf 


lait sat down 
at the foot of a tree near by. 
‘* Oh, m 


hing serious, Clare 


a scratch in my left shoulder,’ 


cover it 


up his pistol hand to 
tree. 
me, ‘if that man is satisfied, cet 
off.’’ 

Roelff’s movements seemed at first in- 
comprehensible to Classon. But wait- 
seconds in place until Roelff 


whispered to me, he dropped 


ing a few 
his weapon 
and advanced to within a few steps of 
us, speaking with feeling and in a frank 
tone that did him honor. 

‘¢T meant to hit you, but now that I 
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April, 
Many 


trom 


vainst 
l, whilst 
the 1d- 


rse 


ee 


what 
hich social 


th large 


tour 
esteemed centlemen ol 
position, po] ilar in soci ty, W 
The succe i iness or as planters, and 
e .) ° ’ °° 

ot slave rn ‘Fa ug H é l in general politi the 

‘their s¢ heme, Capt 
| ind comrade, was 


i 


ed a fleet 
Portsmouth, Vincent: ag 
ssel their frien a 


birth, a fascinating des- 


the 
and others, s« 
engage d in the nefarious t 


severi 
1, too, 


1IZeU 
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their 
the captain’ ickers were 


sympathy 


res, and 
of May 


rovernmel! 


tial manner 


eceived te 


a comrade 
service, he strove avoid ap- 
pearing against him, but, summoned to 

yurt and his testimo 
é . 
was forced to speak. 


evidence the 


eraceful man, a 


syed his principles, by romance — sprang up in the 


droppin ntirely our old fond intima- leaning forward, brandished his clenched 


cy, and only acknowledging an acquaint- fist at the witness, exclaiming in a tre- 
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lore Roome, you 
The blac] 


angry Jove, the blood 
cheeks, and _ his brillian 
peared to emit sparks of 
scene dramatic in thi 


witness, a f 


lo ur 


ine, 


stoor 


moved, 


smotl 


11 
points in 
ment the 
cers had e1 
prisoner 
Then t 

his testi 


gaze at 


ringing 
an exc! 
in the 
for order 
longed 
When 


crowding 


trade on 

steps, pt 

patience of 

ing throng. ind him, like 
rier se¢ i r= OK 
drowsily, 
tended for some 
or Law or ot 
patic ntl; 

a court-house. One 
the groups ke ving the 
modore 4 I 


toome. His ¢ 


arrested 


nversation and 
as he came Op- 
posite the stand of Traval and Damrell 
by the words, ‘* Commodore Roome! I, 


Charles Traval 


sition, represent Ca 


progress were 


not in a prisoner’s po- 
and I 
‘You are a 


was enunciated 


ptain Eebert, 
repeat what he said, 


ne 6 @ 


satanic vigor. 


with a 


halted, 


moment, looked ancrily at Traval, then, 


The commodore hesitated a 


smiling te rribly as his face pale 1, he re- 


plied calmly and with even a show of 


courtliness, ‘* Sir, you will answer me 
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for those ylight to-morrow? 


at da 


My friend will call in an 


words 


Good! 


‘ther word to his 


and, v 
he continued e conversation 
ith his companions and descended the 
morn- 
*s office 

e scene 

( ommouduore 
me. 


] e iw- 


personage 


t 
man ar » CX- 
und, exclai rical- 


apps vratulate 


Roome, proud to meet 
7 
Lie 


ate result this morn- 


ot wel- 
Camp- 
y who 
Sage 

Lie 


blun- 


Commo- 


two 


S man. 
had felt 
wut harm to the vy 
red. 


ht of that same day, 


his 
rated, with« 
head it cov 

The nig 


compa ions were 


* some 


P ker 


playing 


‘ per room of the principal ho- 
tel, Mr. Charles Traval, Roelff Damrell, 
D’Ienauon, Dick Mott, and half a dozen 
i DY threats 


others re paired to the jail, and 


and force against the jail officers released 


and took 


him with them for an enjoyment of the 


Captain Egbert from his cell, 
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city’s freedom. In their jolly round they 
arrived at t hotel, their daring ranks 
then recruited to perhaps the number 


of fifty. It was a dashing crowd, with 
: unfath- 


Plenty of 


immense resources of ficht and 


t for champagne. 
I 


in llent quality 

the hotel, but there also was 

found Mr. Campbell Hooper, the district 
} 


the Southrons 


too, was 


found in 


n of 

and sentiment. 
in stature, ¢ 

tle in manners, but with the hear 
lion. 1 
the Err 


an h ynoraDd ( *t al ( . reat 


rainst the capt iin of 


the 


represent itive of 
7 roOvV- 


ernment. I was an outrage 


upon 
officer he was. Alone 


> +1 + 
ind unarmed in that 


the power whose 
excited crowd, he 
that 
to 


denounced the act, and declared 


d be remanded 
13) 
gone on while we, 


disturbance, pl 


prison. 
unawar‘ ryed our 
f cards in a room two floors above 
But 


us, and 


verous disturbance. 


rowing noise | reached 
we left « to ascertain 
Now, of 
r, a Mr. 
reached the second 
the 


small sea 


easure 
what wa down-stairs. 
our number 


Hooper. 


floor, fro tne indi 


cousin of 

: . 
ng above first 
stairs w oked down 


of vehe 


while standing 


on a 
faces and many revolvers, 
alone, half-way up the 
stairs, was Campbell Hooper, insisting 
se he had resolved on and 


up yn the cour 


demanding that the rescued prisoner 


should be given up to his authority. The 
replies were the most savage impreca- 
he dared to inter- 


All 


stairs. 


tions on his head if 
It was a tempestuous sight. 
but the 


Hooper’s side, put a hand 


fere. 


us Ozier descended 


on his shoulder, and said in his natural 
voice, but yet loud enough in a moment- 


ary hush for all to hear: ‘* Campbell, 
I don’t 
is about, but if 


right, stick to it. 


there are two of us now. know 


what all you are 
Ill back you, though 
unarmed men to all those 

pistols.” 
With the 


stairs th: 


men assembled about those 
allant act had its effect, and 


the words may have recalled fair play 
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to their manhood’s sense. I thought, as 
fresh from a game of poker I entered 
the throne below, **A 
than High Jack,’’ but then 
Damrell stood before me: ** Cl 


better 
Roelff 


re, what 


pair 18 


just 


side are 
** On 

know what it is all about.’’ 

‘* Take then,’’ he 


were separ ited. 


you on, in this affair? ’’ 


none,’”’ I until I 


answered, ‘ 

care, sai l, 

In ten minutes the 

danger was past, the turmoil ended; 
of H 

] 


we 


tor 
the courageous promptitude oper’s 


cousin on the stairs, and t mnent of 
reflection it 
the 


which 


gave to some just spirits in 


excited party, resulted in a truce 


cuaranteed to the district attor- 


ney, ¢ ntirely powerless to have enforced 
that if he 
from immediate arrest of the slaver cap- 
, those who had him in charge would 
pledge their honor 


the officers of 


his authority, would forbear 
tain 
to deliver him up to 
the jail before sunrise. 
Then the Eebert ruards, except Ror lft 
Damrell, left the hotel, and about a dozen 
of us, with Roelff as the favorite, ordered 
of the hotel 
ine of the storm left a 


host a supper. The break- 


delicious warmth 
of social security. Even Damrell seemed 
to have consented to a peace 
clad to be 


loved. 


to feel, 


, and to be 
natural with friends whom he 
At any 
-there should be no quarrel or 
the nicht and 
When took 
the bountiful board, Roelff had 
the head of the table and I sat two places 
The last to join 
our company was Donald Ozier. Pass- 


ing by Roelff Damrell in the narrow pas- 


rate, so we all seemed 
coldness between us while 


the 


Seats at 


bottles held out. we 


from him on his right. 


sage between our head man’s chair and 
the wall, Donald rubbed against Roelff, 


} 


and something fell with a clatter to the 
floor. It was Roelff Damrell’s revolver. 
Fortunately the fall had not exploded it, 
though it was at full cock. Ozier, with 
a humorous grimace for us all, handed 
the weapon to Damrell, who, continuing 


the flow of talk that the wine had loosed, 


( 
calmly uncocked the weapon and laid it 
beside his plate. The act and Damrell’s 


manner amused us, they were so intense- 
ly characteristic, and, at the first break 
at the further 
end of the table sang out, ‘‘ Come, Dam- 


in his narration, some one 
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what sion from dangerous discor 


] + . 
shootel 


ent harmony fused reserve, differ- 


nd calmness to a olor ol deli- 
mradeship. Recalling that night, 


refrains of 


[hackeray’s table song 
m the lips long ago sil need 
, amiable se 

confession 

ny continu- 


augment- 


Mar 
Mars’ R elf 
I reached hi 
small hands and feet yet wal 


The excitements of the occasion and was gone, —the soul h ul fis 


it 


Clarence 





The Adirondacks } erifie ( 


THE 


The Atlantic 


to correct the 


trust 
im- 
r= S¢ rupu- 

, that » creat 

New York is a 

n; and they 

the first of a series 

i be treated 

as in e degree the home of romance 


and adve 


I KILLED 


was unpremeditated on 


huntin 


There 

"s always 

ibout bears, 

ion of : wish to see 
and much speculation 
yn would act i he or 


meet one. But bears are 


imid, and appear only to a 


rm day in August, just 
adventure of any 


it occurred 


there we of them —to send me to 


the cl nthe mountain back of the 


house to pick blackberries. It was rath- 


er a seri £ small clearings, running up 


into the forest, much overgrown with 


bushes and not unromantic. 


Cows pastured there, penetrating through 


yr 
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the leafy passages from one opening to 


another, and browsing among the bushes. 


y furnished with a six-quart 


told not to be gone long. 


Not from any predatory instinct, but 


run. It 


person 


to save appearances I took a 
adds to the manly aspect 
with a tin pail if he 

It was possible I might 
tridge; though how I was to 
he started up instead of standi 
puzzled me. Many people use a sl 


gun for partridges. I prefer the rifle; it 


makes a clean job of de ith, nd 


does not 
prematurely stuff the bird with ¢lobules 
( The rifle was a Sharp’s, carry- 
ine a ball cartridge, ten to the pound; an 
excellent weapon, belongin 


to a friend 


nine who had intended for a 


rood 


1 
many years back 


y} r with it. 
Hk could hit a tree with it, if the 


to killa de 
wind 
did not blow and the atmosph« was 
j ist right and the tree was not too far 
time; of the tree 
have SOC size. Ne iis to 


rly every course 
must 

I was at that time no sportsman. 
Years ago I killed a robin under the most 


The | 


loaded a bi 


mniliating circumstances. ird was 


in a low cherry-tree; I o shot- 
gun pretty full, crept up under the tree, 
rested the gun on the fence, with the 
muzzle more than ten feet from the bird, 
shut both eyes, and pulled the trigger. 


When 


the robin was scattered about under the 


I got up to see what had happened, 


tree in more than a thousand pieces, no 
one of which was big eno oh to enable 
a naturalist to decide from it to what 
species it belonged. This disgusted me 


with the life of a sportsman. I men- 
tion the incident to show th it, al hough 
I went blackberrying armed, there was 
not much inequality between me and the 
bear. 

In this blackberry patch bears had 
been seen. The summer before, our col- 
ored cook, accompanied by a little girl 
of the vicinage, was picking berries there 


one day, when a bear came out of the 
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woods and walked towards them. The 
Aunt 


with terror. In- 


girl took to her heels and « 
( hloe 


stead of attem} 


scaped. 
paralyzed 
¢ to run, she sat down 


on the ground where she was stan 


and began to giving 


The bear was bewil- 


weep and scream, 
herself up for lost. 
dered by this conduet He approached 
and looked at her; he walked around and 
Probably 


seen a colored person b 


surveyed her. he had never 
and did 


, 
would agree 


sore, 
not know whether she with 


him. At 


a few mo 


rate, after watching her 
s he tur 


into the forest. 


| about and went 
authentic in- 


stance of the i : consideration of a 


bear, and is much more remarkable 
the the 


lion, 


than 
African 


because 


forbearance towards 


slave of the well-known 
the bear had no thorn in his foot. 

When I had climbed the hill, I set up 
my rifle against a tre and bevan pic k- 
lured on from 


ing berries, bush to bush 


by the black gleam of fruit that always 
a ; ° al - . rik 
promises more in the distance than i 
realizes when you reach it; penetrating 
eaf-sh ded 


with sunlight, into 


farther and farther, throt 
cow-paths flecked 
clearing after cl I could hear on 
the 
ing of sticks, and the stamping of cattle 


thicket 


all sides the tinkle of bells crack- 


that were taking refuge in the 


from the flies. Oveasionally, as I broke 


through a covert, I encountered a meek 
who stared 


second and 


cow, at me stupidly for a 


then shambled off into the 
brush: I became accustomed to this dumb 
society, and picked on in silence, attrib- 
uting all the wood-noises to the cattle, 
thinking nothing of any real bear. In 
point of fact, however, I was thinking 
all the time of a nice romantic bear, and, 
as I picked, was composing a story about 
a generous she bear who had lost her cub, 
and who seized a small girl in this very 
wood, carried her tenderly off to her cave, 
and brought her up on bear’s milk and 
When the girl got big enough 
to run away, moved by her inherited in- 


honey. 


stincts, she escaped and came into the 
valley to her father’s house (this part 
of the story was to be worked o1 t, so 
that the child would know her father by 


some family resemblance, and have some 
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language in which to address him), a 
told lived. The 


father took his gun, and, guided by the 


him where the bear 


untec ling dauchter, went into the woods 


and shot the bear, who never made any 

resistance, and only, when dying, turned 
“te : 3 

reproachful eyes her mum 


The moral 


1 
to animals. 


upon 


of the tale was to be 


] 


I was in the midst of this 


4 
I happene 1 to look some rods aw 


the other edge of the clearing, and t 
Ile was standing on his 
I was do- 


With one 


t 
while with 


just what 


blackberries. 

flown the bush, 
» clawed the berries into his 
T ) Say that 
ustonished is inside the mark. I 
that I did want 
all. t about the 


Same moment he ar saw +, stopped 


I 
with a 


ones an l all. 


, vreen 


discovered 


garded me 
le ie all aes i a 
Lis all very Well to lin- 
1 would do under such cir- 
Probably you wo ild n’t d ) 
The bear droppe l down 
on his fore feet, 


Clim! 


d a climber 


and came slowly towards 
with 


I start- 


me. ine a tree was of no use 
in the rs if 
in, [had no doubt the bear would 


vive ch ise, al 1 althouch a bear cannot 


run downhill as fast as he can run 
hill, yet I felt that he could get over this 
rough, brush-tangled ground faster than 
I could. 

The bear was approaching. t sud- 
denly occurred to me how I could divert 
his mind until I could fall back upon my 
full 


military base. 
, — much better than 


My pail was nea 
of excellent berries 
the bear could pi k himself. I put the 
pail on the ground and slowly backed 


away from it, keeping my eye, as beast 


tamers do, on the bear. The ruse suc- 
ceeded. 


The bear 
stopped ; not 


‘ame up to the berries and 
accustomed to eat out of a 
pail, he tipped it over and nosed about 


in the fruit, ‘‘gorming’’ (if there is 
such a word) it down, mixed with leaves 
The bear is a worse 


Whenever he dis- 


turbs a maple-sugar camp in the spring, 


and dirt, like a pig. 
feeder than the pig. 
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he always upsets the buckets of syrup 
and tramples round in the sticky sweets, 
The bear’s 
manners are thoroughly disagreeable. 


wasting more than he eats. 


As soon as my enemy’s head was 
down, I started andran. Somewhat out 
of breath and shaky, I reached my faith- 
ful rifle. 
I heard the bear crashing through the 
brush after me. 


It was not a moment too soon. 


Enraged at my duplie- 
ity, he was now coming on with blood in 
I felt that the time of one of 
us was probably short. 


his eye. 
The rapidity of 
thought at such moments of peril is well 
known. I thought an octavo volume, 
had it illustrated and published, sold 
fifty thousand copies, and went to Eu- 
rope on the proceeds, while that bear 
As I 


was cocking the gun, I made a hasty 


was loping across the clearing. 
and unsatisfactory review of my whole 
life. 
pulsory review it is almost impossible to 


I noted that even in such a com- 


think of any good thing you have done. 
The sins come out uncommonly strong. 
I recollected a newspaper subscription 
I had delayed paying, years and years 
ago, until both editor and newspaper 
were dead; and which now never could 
be paid to all eternity. 

The bear was coming on. 

I tried to remember what I had read 
I could 


n’t recall an instance in which a man 


about encounters with bears. 


had run away from a bear in the woods 
and escaped, although I recalled plenty 
where the bear had run from the man 
and got off. I tried to think what is 
the best way to kill a bear with a gun, 
when you are not near enough to club 
him with the stock. My first thought 
was to fire at his head, to plant the ball 
between his eyes; but this is a danger- 
The bear’s brain is 
very small, and unless you hit that, the 


ous experiment. 


bear does not mind a bullet in his head, 
— that is, not at the time. I remem- 
bered that the instant death of the bear 
would follow a bullet planted just back 
of his fore lee and sent into his heart. 
This spot is also difficult to reach un- 
less the bear stands off side towards you, 
like a target. I finally determined to 
fire at him generally. 
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The bear was coming on. 

The contest seemed to me very differ- 
ent from anything at Creedmoor. I had 
carefully read the reports of the shoot- 
ing there, but it was not easy to apply 
the experience I had thus acquired. I 
hesitated whether I had better fire lying 
on my stomach, or lying on my back and 
resting the gun on my toes. But in 
neither position, I reflected, could I see 
The 
range was too short, and the bear would 
n’t wait for me to examine the thermom- 
eter and note the direction of the wind. 
Trial of the Creedmoor method, there- 
fore, had to be abandoned; and I bitter- 
ly regretted that I had not read more 
accounts of off-hand shooting. 


the bear until he was upon me. 


For the bear was coming on. 

I tried to fix my last thoughts upon 
my family. As my family is small, this 
was not difficult. Dread of displeasing 
my wife or hurting her feelings was up- 
permost in my mind. What would be 
her anxiety as hour after hour passed on 
and I did not return! What would the 
rest of the household think as the after- 
noon passed and ne blackberries came! 
What would be her mortification when 
the news was brought that her husband 
had been eaten up by a bear? I cannot 
imagine anything more ignominious than 
And 
The 
mind at such times is not under control. 
With the gravest fears the most whim- 
sical ideas will occur. I looked beyond 
the mourning friends and thought what 
kind of an epitaph they would be com- 
pelled to put upon the stone. Something 
like this: — 


HERE LIE THE REMAINS 


to have a husband eaten by a bear! 
this was not my only anxiety. 


oF 
’ 
EATEN BY A BEAR 
August 20, 1877. 

It is a very unheroic and even dis- 
agreeable epitaph. That. ‘eaten by a 
intolerable. It is grotesque. 
And then I thought what an inadequate 
language the English is for compact ex- 
pression. It would not answer to put 
upon the stone simply “ eaten,’’ for that 
is indefinite and requires explanation; it 


bear ’”’ is 
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This 
difficulty could not occur in the German, 
where essen signifies the act of feeding 
How 


simple the thing would be in German: — 


might mean eaten by a cannibal. 


by a man and fressen by a beast. 


HIER LIEGT 
HOCH WOHLGEBOREN 
HERR 

GEFRESSEN 

August 20, 1877. 

That explains itself. The well-born 
one was eaten by a beast, and presuma- 
bly by a bear, which animal has a bad 
reputation since the days of Elisha. 

He had in 
I judged that he could 

All my sub- 
confused. I 
raised the gun, covered the bear’s breast 
with the sight, and let drive. Then, I 
turned and ran like a deer. I did not 
I looked back. 
He was lying 
I then remembered that the best 
thing to do after having fired your gun 
is to reload it. 


The bear was coming on. 
fact come on. 
see the whites of my eyes. 
reflections 


sequent were 


hear the bear pursuing. 
The bear had stopped. 
down. 


I slipped in a charge, 
keeping my eyes on the bear. He never 
I walked back suspiciously. 
There was a quiver in the hind legs, but 
Still, he micht be 
To make 
sure, I approached and put a ball into 
his head. He didn’t mind it now; he 
minded nothing. 


stirred. 


no other motion. 


shamming. Bears often sham. 


Death had come to 
him with a merciful He 
death. In order that he 
might remain so, I blew his brains out, 
and then started I had 
killed a bear! 
Notwithstanding 


suddenness. 
was calm in 
for home. 
my excitement, I 
managed to saunter into the house with 
an unconcerned air. There was a cho- 
rus of voices: — 

*¢ Where are your blackberries? ”’ 

‘* Why were you gone so long? os 

** Where ’s your pail? ”’ 

* T left the pail.’’ 

‘* Left the pail! What for? ’’ 

‘* A bear wanted it.’’ 

** Oh, nonsense! ”’ 

‘* Well, the last I saw of it, a bear 
had it.’’ 

** Oh, come! 
a bear? ”’ 


You did n’t really see 


[ January, 
‘* Yes, but I did really see a real 
bear.’”’ 
*¢ Did he run? ’”’ 

‘* Yes; he ran after me.’’ 

** 1 don’t believe a word of it. 
did you do? ”’ 


What 


‘* Oh, nothing particular, except kill 
the bear.’’ 

Cries of ‘‘ Gammon,’’ ‘‘ Don’t believe 
it,’’ ** Where ’s the bear? ”’ 

‘‘Tf you want to see the bear, you 


must go up into the woods. I could n’t 


bring him down alone.’’ 

Having satisfied the household that 
something extraordinary had occurred, 
and excited the posthumous fear of some 
of them for my own safety, I went down 
The great 
bear hunter, who keeps one of the sum- 


into the valley to get help. 


mer boarding-houses, received my story 
with a smile of incredulity, and the in- 
credulity spread to the other inhabitants 
and to the boarders as soon as the story 
was known. However, as I insisted in 
all soberness, and offered to lead them 
to the bear, a party of forty or fifty peo- 
ple at last started off with me to bring 
the bear in. Nobody believed there was 
any bear in the case, but everybody who 
could vet a gun carried one, and we went 
into the woods armed with guns, pistols, 
pitchforks, and sticks, against all con- 
tingencies or surprises, — a crowd made 
up mostly of scoffers and jeerers. 

But when I led the way to the fatal 
spot, and pointed out the bear, lying 
peacefully wrapped in his own skin, 
something like terror seized the boarders, 
and genuine excitement the natives. It 
was a no mistake bear, by George; and 
the hero of the fight — well, I will not 
insist upon that. But what a procession 
that was, carrying the bear home, and 
what a congregation was speedily gath- 
ered in the valley to see the bear! Our 
best preacher up there never drew any- 
thing like it on Sunday. 

And I must say that my particular 
friends, who were sportsmen, behaved 
very well, on the whole. They didn’t 
deny that it was a bear, although they 
said it was small fora bear. Mr. Deane, 
who is equally good with a rifle and 
a rod, admitted that it was a very fair 
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shot. He is probably the best salmon- 
fisher in the United States, and he is an 
equally good hunter. I suppose there 
is no person in America who is more de- 


But he 


needlessly remarked, after he had ex- 


sirous to kill a moose than he. 
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amined the wound in the bear, that he 
had seen that kind of a shot made by a 
cow’s horn. This sort of talk affected 
When I went to sleep that 
night my last delicious thought was, 
‘¢ 1 ’ve killed a bear.”’ 


Chalres Dudley Warner. 


me not. 





A LITTLE 


Ir was a very little tour; but the charm 
of the three or four old towns and mon- 
uments that it embraced, the beauty of 
the brilliant autumn weather, the pleas- 
ure of reminding one’s self how much 
of the interest, the strength, and dig- 
nity of France is outside of that huge, 
pretentious caravansary called Paris (a 
reminder often needed), — these things 
have given me a very grateful memory of 
it. I went down to Rheims to see the fa- 
mous cathedral, and to reach Rheims I 
traveled through the early morning hours 
along the charming valley of the Marne. 
The Marne is a pretty little green river, 
the vegetation upon whose banks, other- 
wise unadorned, had begun to blush with 
the early frosts in a manner that sug- 
gested the autumnal tints of American 
The 
positively scarlet and orange; the light 
was splendid and a trifle harsh; I could 
have fancied myself in the midst of a 
Western October, if at intervals some 
gray old large-towered church had not 
lifted a sculptured front above a rail- 
way station to dispel the fond illusion. 
One of these chureh fronts—I saw it 
only from the train — is particularly im- 
pressive: the little cathedral of Meaux, 
of which the great Bossuet was bish- 
op, and along whose frigid nave he set 
his eloquence a-rolling with an impetus 
which it has not wholly lost to this day. 
It was entertaining, moreover, to enter 
the champagne country; for Rheims is 
in the ancient province whose later fame 
is syllabled, the world over, in popping 


scenery. trees and bushes were 


TOUR IN 


FRANCE. 
corks. A land of vineyards is not us- 
ually accounted picturesque ; but the 
country about Epernay seemed to me to 
have a charm of its own. It stretched 
soft undulations that were 
pricked all over with little stakes muf- 
fled in leaves. 


away in 


The effect at a distance 
was that of vast surfaces —long, sub- 
dued billows—of pincushion; and yet 
it was very pretty. The deep blue sky 
the undulations 
were half in sun and half in shade; and 
here and there, among their myriad lit- 


was over the scene; 


tle bristles, were groups of vintagers, 
who, though they are in reality, doubt- 
less, a prosaic and mercenary body of 
laborers, yet assumed, to a fancy that 
glanced at them in the cursory manner 
permitted by railway traveling, the ap- 
pearance of joyous and disinterested 
votaries of Bacchus. The blouses of 
the men, the white caps of the women, 
were gleaming in the sunshine ; they 
moved about crookedly among the tiny 
I thought them full of a 
Of all the de- 
lightful gifts of France to the world, this 
vas one of the most agreeable, — the 
keen, sweet liquid in which the finest 
flower of sociability is religiously dipped. 
It came from these sunny places; this 
little maze of curling-sticks supplied the 
world with half the world’s gayety. I 
call it little only in relation to the im- 
mense number of bottles with gilded 
necks in which this gayety is annual- 
ly stored up. The champagne country 
seemed to me, in fact, of great extent; 


vine-poles. 
charming suggestiveness. 
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the bristling slopes went rolling away to 
new horizons in a manner that was pos- 
Making 


allowance for the 


itively reassuring. the hand- 


somest wine manu- 
factured from baser elements, it was ap- 
parent that this spacious section of a 
province represented a very larce num- 
ber of bottles. 

As you draw near to Rheims the vine- 
yards become sparser, and finally disap- 
pear, —a fact not to be regretted, for 
there is something incongruous in the 
juxtaposition of champagne and Gothic 
architecture. It may be said, too, that 
for the proper appre iation of a struct- 
ure like the Rheims 


have need of all your head. 


cathedral of you 
As, after 
my arrival, I sat in my window at the 
inn, gazing up at the great facade, I 
found something dizzying in the mere 
climbing and soaring of one’s astonished 
vision; and later, when I came to wan- 
der about in the upper regions of the 
church, and to peep down, through the 
rugged lace-work of the towers, at the 
little streets and the small spots of pub- 
lie places, I found myself musing upon 
the beauty of soberness. My window at 
the Lion d’Or was like a proscenium- 
box at the play; to admire the cathe- 
dral at my leisure, I had only to perch 
myself in the casement, with a good 
opera-glass. I sat there for a long time 
watching the great architectural drama. 
A drama I may eall it, for no church 
front that I have seen is more animated, 
more richly figured. The density of 
the sculptures, the immense scale of the 
images, detract, perhaps, at first, in a 
certain sense, from the impressiveness 
of the cathedral of Rheims; the absence 
of large surfaces, of ascending lines, de- 
as to the elevation of the 
front, and the immense size of some of 


ceives you 
the upper statues brings them unduly 
near the eye. But little by little you 
perceive that this great figured and sto- 
ried screen has a mass proportionate to 
its detail, and that it is the grandest 
part of a structure which, as a whole, is 
one of the noblest works of man’s hands. 
Most people remember to have seen some 
print or some photograph of this heavily- 
charged facade of Rheims, which is usu- 
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ally put forward as the great example 
of the union of the purity and the pos- 
sible richness of Gothic. I must first 
have seen some such print in my earli- 
est years, for I have always thought of 
Rheims as the great Gothic cathedral 
par I had vague 
tions with it; it seemed to me that I had 
already stood before it. 


e€zce llence ° associa- 
One’s litera- 
ry associations with Rheims are indeed 
very vivid and impressive: they begin 
with the picture of the Maid of Orleans 
passing under the deeply sculptured port- 
al, with a banner in her hand which she 
has no need to lower, and while she 
stands amid the incense and the chants, 
the glitter of arms and the glow of col- 
ored lights, asking leave of the young 
king whom she has crowned to turn 
away and tend her flocks. And after 
that there is the sense of all the kings 
of France traveled down to 
Rheims, in their splendor, to be conse- 


having 


crated; the great groups on the front of 
the church must have looked down on 
groups almost as stately, —groups full 
of color and movement, — assembled in 
the little Place. (This little Place, it 
must be confessed, is rather shabby. It 
is singular that the august ceremony of 
the sacre should not have left its mark 
upon the disposition of the houses, — 
should not have kept them at a respect- 
ful distance. Louis XIV., smoothing his 
plumage before he entered the church, 
can hardly have had space to swing the 
train of his coronation robe.) But when 
in driving into the town I reached the 
little Place, such as it is, and saw the 
cathedral lift its spireless towers above 
the 
huge wheel of its window, the three 


the long rows of its carven saints, 


great caverns of its portals, with the 
high acute pediments above each arch, 
and the sides abutting outward like the 
beginning of a pyramid, — when I looked 
at all this I felt that I had carried it in 
my mind from my earliest years, and 
that the stately vision had been implant- 
ed there by some forgotten glimpse of 
an old-fashioned water-color sketch, in 
which the sky was washed in with great 
picturesqueness, the remoter parts of 
the church tinted with a kind of fasci- 
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nating indigo, and the foundations rep- 
resented as encumbered with little ga- 
bled and cross-timbered houses, inhabit- 
ed by women in red petticoats and cu- 
rious caps. 

I shall not attempt any regular enu- 
meration of the great details of the fa- 
cade of Rheims; I cannot profess even 
They 


are a glorious company, and here and 


to have fully apprehended them. 


there, on its high-hung pedestal, one of 
the figures detaches itself with peculiar 
effectiveness. Over the central portal 
sits the Virgin Mary, meekly submit- 
tine her head to the ponderous crown 
which her son prepares to place upon 
it; the attitude and movement of Christ 
are full of a kind of splendid politeness. 
The three o 


selves a museum of imagery, disposed in 


reat door-ways are in them- 


each case in fine, close tiers, the statues 
in each of the tiers packed perpendicu- 
The ef- 


fect of these creat hollowed and chis- 


larly against their comrades. 
eled caverns is extremely striking; they 
are a proper vestibule to the dusky rich- 
The cathedral of 


Rheims, more fortunate than many of 


ness of the interior. 


its companions, appears not to have suf- 
fered from the iconoclasts of the Revo- 
lution. I noticed 


broken 


heads or 
But, like many of its 
it is so pressed upon by 
neighboring houses that it is not easy to 


no absent 
noses. 


companions, 


vet a general view of the sides and the 
rear. You may walk round it and note 
your walk as a long one; you may ob- 
serve that the choir of the church trav- 
els back almost into another quarter of 
the city; you may see the far-spreading 
mass lose itself for a while in parasit- 
ic obstructions, and then emerge again 
with all its buttresses flying; but you 
miss that wide margin of space and light 
which should enable it to present itself 
as a consistent picture. Pictures have 
their frames and poems have their mar- 
gins; a great work of art, such as a 
Gothie cathedral, should at least have 
elbow-room. You may, however, stroll 
beneath the walls of Rheims, along a 
narrow, dark street, and look up at the 
mighty structure and see its upper parts 
foreshortened into all kinds of delusive 
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proportions. There is a grand enter- 
tainment in the view of the church which 
you obtain from the furthermost point 
which you in the 
rear. cathedral 
The but- 
tresses of Rheims are all double; they 


reach from it 
never 


may 
I have seen a 


so magnificently buttressed. 


have a tremendous spring, and are sup- 
ported upon pedestals surmounted by 
immense crocketed canopies containing 
A creat 


connects 


statues of wide-winged angels. 
of Gothic 


these canopies one with another, and 


balustrade arches 
along this balustrade are perched strange 
figures of sitting beasts: unicorns and 
mermaids, griffins and monstrous owls. 
Huge, terrible gargoyles hang far over 
into the street, and doubtless some of 
them have a detail which I afterwards 


noticed at Laon. The gargoyle repre- 
sents a grotesque beast, —a creature par- 
taking at once of the shape of a bird, a 
fish, and a quadruped. At 


either side of the main entrance, a long- 


Laon, on 


bellied monster cranes forth into the air 
with the head of a hippopotamus; and 
under its belly crouches a little man, 
hardly less grotesque, making up a rue- 
ful grimace and playing some ineffectual 
trick upon his terrible companion. One 
of these little plunged a 
sword, up to the hilt, into the belly of 


figures has 
the monster above him, so that when he 
draws it forth there will be a leak in 
the great stone gutter; another has sus- 
pended himself to a rope that is knotted 
round the neck of the gargoyle, and is 
trying, in the same manner, to inter- 
rupt its functions by pulling the cord as 
tight as possible. There is certainly 
something sublime in an architectural 
conception that ranges from the combi- 
nation of clustering towers and opposing 
fronts to this infinitely minute play of 
humor. 

There is no great play of humor in 
the interior of Rheims, but there is a 
great deal of beauty and solemnity. 
This interior is a spectacle that excites 
the sensibility, as our forefathers used 
to say; but it is not an easy matter to 
describe. It is no description of it to 
say that it is four hundred and sixty-six 
feet in length and that the roof is one 
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hundred and twenty-four feet above the 
pavement; nor is there any very vivid 
portraiture in the statement that if there 
is no colored glass in the lower windows, 
there is, per contra, a great deal of the 
most gorgeous and most ancient in the 
upper ones. The long sweep of the 
nave, from the threshold to the point 
the licht-shafts of the 
choir lose themselves in the gray per- 


where colored 
spective, is grandly simple and a fresh 
reminder of the unwarrantable 
those tall which in 
some churches, under one pretext or an- 


imperti- 
nence of screens 
other, pretend to interpose themselves in 
The white light 
in the lower part of Rheims really con- 


this harmonious vista. 


tributes to the picturesqueness of the 
interior. It makes 
look richer still, and throws that part of 


the gloom above 


the roof which rests upon the gigantic 
piers of the transepts into mysterious 
remoteness. I wandered about for a 
long time: I sat first in one place and 
then in another; I attached myself to 
that most fascinating part of every great 
church, the angle at which the nave and 
transept divide. It was the better to 
observe this interesting point, I think, 
that I passed into the side gate of the 
choir, — the gate that stood ajar in the 
tall gilded railing. I sat 
stool near the threshold; I 


against the side of one of the stalls; the 


down on a 


leaned bac k 


myself in 
I lost 


me; he 


church was empty, and I lost 
the large perfection of the place. 
the beadle 


stood before me, and with a silent, im- 


myself, but found 
perious gesture, motioned me to depart. 
[risked an argumentative glance, where- 
upon he signified his displeasure, repeat- 
ed his gesture, and pointed to an old gen- 
tleman with a red cape who had come 
into the choir softly, without my seeing 
him, and had seated himself in one of 
the stalls. 
plunged in pious thoughts; 


This old gentleman seemed 
I was not, 
after all, very near him, and he did not 
look as if I disturbed him. A canon is 
at any time, I imagine, a more merciful 
man than a beadle. But of course I 
obeyed the beadle and eliminated my- 
self from this peculiarly sacred precinct. 
I found another chair, and | fell to ad- 
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miring the cathedral again. But this 
time I think it was with a difference, —a 
difference which may serve as an excuse 
Other 
old gentlemen in red capes emerged from 


for the triviality of my anecdote. 


the sacristy and went into the choir; 
presently, when there were half a dozen, 
they began to chant, and I perceived 
that the impending vespers had been the 
This was hich- 
ly proper, and I forgave the beadle; but 
I was not as happy as 


reason of my expulsion. 


before, for my 
thoughts had passed out of the architect- 
ural channel into— what shall I say? 
Here they found 
nothing so sweet to feed upon. 


— into the political. 
It was 
the 5th of October; ten days later the 
elections for the new Chamber were to 
take place, — the Chamber which was to 
replace the Assembly dissolved on the 
16th of May by Marshal MacMahon, on 
a charge of ‘‘latent’’ radicalism. Stran- 
ger though one was, it was impossible not 
to be greatly interested in the triumph of 
the republican cause; it was impossible 
not to sympathize with this supreme ef- 
fort of a brilliant and generous people to 
learn the lesson of national self-control 
and self-government. It was impossible, 
by the same token, not to have noted 
and detested the alacrity with which the 
Catholic party had rallied to the reaction- 
ary cause, and the unction with which the 
clergy had converted itself into the elec- 
The 


clergy was giving daily evidence of its 


tioneering agents of Bonapartism. 


devotion to arbitrary rule and to every 
iniquity that shelters itself behind the 
mask of ** 


frequent and irritating reflections; they 


authority.’’ These had been 
lurked in the folds of one’s morning pa- 
per. They came back to me in the midst 
of that tranquil grandeur of Rheims, as 
I listened to the droning of the old gen- 
Some of the 
canons, it was painful to observe, had 


tlemen in the red capes. 


not been punctual; they came hurrying 
out of the sacristy after the service had 
They looked like amiable and 
venerable men; their chanting and dron- 


begun. 


ing, as it spread itself under the great 
arches, was not disagreeable to listen to; 
I could certainly bear them no grudge. 
But their presence there was distracting 
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and vexatious; it had spoiled my en- 
joyment. It had set me thinking of the 
activity and vivacity of the great organ- 
ization to which they belonged, and of 
all the odious things it would have done 
before the 15th of October. To what 
base uses do we come at last! It was 
this same organization that had erected 
the magnificent structure which I had 
just been admiring, and which had then 
seemed an image of generosity and be- 
nignant power. Such an edifice might 
at times make one feel tenderly senti- 
mental toward the Catholic church, — 
make one remember how many of the 
great achievements of the past we owe 
to her. To lapse gently into this state 
of mind seemed indeed always, while 
one strolled about a great cathedral, a 
proper recognition of its hospitality; but 
now I had lapsed gently out of it, and 
it was one of the exasperating elements 
of the situation that I felt, in a manner, 
called upon to decide how far such a 
lapse was unbecoming. I found myself 
even extending the question a little and 
picturing to myself that conflict which 
must often occur at such a moment as 
the present — which is actually going on, 
doubtless, in many thousands of minds 
— between the actively, practically lib- 
eral instinct and what one may call the 
historic, esthetic sense, the sense upon 
which old cathedrals lay a certain palpa- 
How far should a lover 
of old cathedrals let his hands be tied 
by the sanctity of their traditions? How 


ble obligation. 


far should he let his imagination bribe 
This of 


course is a question for each man to an- 


him, as it were, from action ? 


swer for himself; but as I sat listening 
to the drowsy old canons of Rheims, I 
was visited, I don’t know why, by a kind 
of revelation of the wholesome enmity 
which an ardent European liberal must 
feel at the present moment to the Catho- 
lie church. I understood how he must 
be intent upon war to the death; how 
that must 
duties. 


seem the most sacred of all 
Can anything, in the line of ac- 
tion for such a man, be more sacred? I 
asked myself; and can any instruments 
trenchant? I raised my 
again to the dusky splendor of the upper 


be too eyes 
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aisles and measured their enchanting 
perspective, and it was with a sense of 
doing them full justice that I gave my 
fictive liberal my good wishes. 

This little operation restored my equa- 
nimity, so that I climbed several hundred 
steps and wandered lightly over the roof 
of the cathedral. Climbing into cathe- 
dral towers and gaping at the size of the 
statues that look small from the street 
has always seemed to me a rather brutal 
pastime; it is not the proper way to treat 
a beautiful building; it is like holding 
one’s nose so close to a picture that one 
But 
when once I had emerged into the up- 
per wilderness of Rheims the discourse 
of a very urbane and appreciative old 
bell-ringer, whom I found lurking behind 


sees only the grain of the canvas. 


one of the gigantic knobs of the orna- 
mentation, gave an esthetic complexion 
to what 
rather vulgar feat of gymnastics. 


would otherwise have been a 
It was 
very well to see what a great cathedral is 
made of, and in these high places of the 
immensity of Rheims I found the matter 
very impressively illustrated. I wan- 
dered for half an hour over endless ex- 
panses of roof, along the edge of sculpt- 
ured abysses, through hugely-timbered 
attics and chambers that were in them- 
I stood 
knee-high to strange images, of unsus- 


selves as high as great churches. 


pected proportions, and I followed the 
topmost staircase of one of the towers, 
which curls upward like the groove of a 
corkscrew and gives you at the summit 
a hint of how a sailor feels at the mast- 
head. 
learn the fullness of beauty of the church, 
the solidity and perfection, the mighti- 


The ascent was worth making to 


ness of arch and buttress, the latent in- 
genuity of detail. At the angles of the 
balustrade which ornaments the roof of 
the choir are perched a series of huge 
sitting eagles, which from below, as you 
look up at them, produce a great effect. 
They are immense, grim-looking birds, 
and the sculptor has given to each of 
them a pair of very neatly carved human 
legs, terminating in talons. Why did he 
give them human legs? Why did he in- 
dulge in this ridiculous conceit? I am 
unable to say, but the conceit afforded 
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It seemed to tell of an im- 
agination always at play, fond of the un- 


me pleasure. 


expected and delighting in its labor. 
Apart from its cathedral Rheims is 
not an interesting city. It has a pros- 
The 
streets look as if at one time M. Hauss- 


perous, modern, mercantile air. 
mann, in person, may have taken a good 
deal of 


however, that a French provincial town 


exercise in them; they prove, 
may be a wonderfully fresh, clean, com- 
fortable-looking place. Very different 
is the aspect of the ancient city of Laon, 
to which you may, by the assistance 
of the railway, transfer yourself from 
little than an hour. 


Rheims in a mor 


Laon is full of history, and the place, as 
you approach it, reminds you of a quaint 
wood-cut in the text of an ancient folio. 
Out of the midst of a smiling plain rises 
a goodly mountain, and on the top of the 
mountain is perched the old feudal com- 
mune, from the centre of which springs, 
with infinite majesty, 


cathedral. At Laon 


midst of old France; it 


the many-towered 
you are in the 
is one of the most 
of the past. 


interesting chapters Ever 


since reading, in M. Guizot’s History 
of Civilization, the story of the dramat- 
ic struggle for municipal independence 
waged by this ardent little city against 
its feudal and ecclesiastical lords, I had 
had the feeling that Laon was worthy of 
a visit. All that 


hundred years of civic fermentation had 


the more so her two 
been vainly spent, and that in the early 
part of the fourteenth century she had 
been disfranchised without appeal. M. 
Guizot’s readers will remember the real- 
ly thrilling interest of the story which he 
has selected as the most complete and 
typical among those of which the rec- 
ords of the medieval communities are 
full; 
of the action, its brilliant episodes, its 
did not 
visit Laon with M. Guizot’s several vol- 


the complications and fluctuations 


sombre, tragic dénotiment. I 
umes in my pockets, nor had I any oth- 
er store of historic tests for reference; 
but a vague notion of the vigorous man- 
ner in which for a couple of centuries 
the stubborn little town had attested its 
individuality supplied my observations 
with a harmonious background. Noth- 
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ing can well be more picturesque than 
the position of this interesting city. If 
one has been something of a traveler one 
has learned to know a ‘* good ’’ place at 
The 

the window of the train I 
And 


ex- 


a glance. Laon became 


visible 


moment 
from 
perceived that Laon was good. 
then I had 


tremely agreeable young officer of artil- 


the word for it of an 


lery, who shared my railway carriage in 
coming from Rheims, and 


with an authority borrowed 


who spoke 
from three 
years of garrison life on that windy hill- 
top. He affirmed that the only recrea- 
round the 
ramparts which encirele the town; peo- 


tion it afforded was a walk 


ple went down the hill as little as possi- 


ble, — it was such a dreadful bore to 
come up again, Sut he declared, never- 


theless, that, as 
should be 


that the 


an intelligent tourist, I 
nchanted with the place; 
-athedral was magnificent, the 
view of the great surrounding country 
a perpetual entertainment, and the little 


After I had 


spenta day there I thought of this pleas- 


town full of originality. 


ant young officer and his familiar walk 
upon the city wall; he gave a point to 
my inevitable reflections upon the de- 
gree to which at the present hour, in 
France, the front of the stage is oceu- 
reflec- 

result of 
any little tour that one may make just 


Inevitable 
the net 


pied by the army. 
tions, I Say, because 
now is a vivid sense of red trousers and 
cropped heads. Wherever you go you 
come upon a military quarter, you stum- 
ble upon a group of young citizens in 
uniform. It is always a pretty spectacle; 
they enliven the scene; they touch it 
But 


this is not the whole of the matter, and 


here and there with a spot of color. 


when you have admired the picturesque- 
ness of a standing army of a million of 
men, you fall to wondering how a coun 
try can afford to wear so expensive an 


ornament. It must be a very uncom- 


fortable bedfellow. How do the young 


men bear it; how does France bear it; 
how long will she be able to keep it up? 
Every young Frenchman, on reaching 
maturity, has to give up five years of his 
life to this bristling Minotaur of military 


service. (There are a few exceptions 
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to this rule: 
but a year 


some young men may serve 
if they choose to anticipate 


their term and pay a certain sum of 


money; others —a few in number — 
may draw lots entailing but a year’s 
service. But there remains, for all alike, 
the long term of service in the reserve.) 
It is hard for 


how life is arranged among people who 


Americans to understand 


come into the world with this heavy 
mortgage upon the freshest years of their 
streneth; it seems like drinking the wine 
of life from a vessel with a creat leak in 
the bottom. Is such a régime inspiring, 
Is the effect of it 
to quicken the sentiment of patriotism, 


or is it demoralizing? 


the sense of the dangers to which one’s 
country is exposed and of what one owes 
to the to take the 
edge from all ambition that is not purely 


common cause, or 


military, to force young men to say that 
there is no use trying, that nothing is 
worth beginning, and that a young fel- 
low condemned to pay such a tax as that 
has a right to refund himself any way 
he can? Reminded as one is at every 
step of the immensity of the military 
burden of France, the most interesting 
point seems to me not its economical 
but its moral bearing. Its effect upon 
the finances of the country may be ac- 
curately computed; its effect upon the 
the 


character of young generation is 


more of a mystery. As a sentimental 
tourist wanders of an autumn afternoon 
upon the planted rampart of an ancient 
town and meets young soldiers strolling 
in couples or leaning against the parapet 
and looking off at the quiet country, he 
is apt to take the more genial view of 


the dreadful He feels 


like saying that it teaches its votaries 


trade of arms. 
something that is worth knowing and yet 
is not learned in several other trades, — 
the hardware, say, or the dry goods busi- 
ness. Five years is a good deal to ask 
of a young life as a sacrifice; but the 
Cer- 
tainly, apart from the question of ma- 
terial defense, it may be said that no 
European nation, at present, can afford, 
morally, not to pass her young men, the 
hope of the country, through the mili- 
tary mill. It does for them something 


sacrifice is in some ways a gain. 
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indispensable: it toughens, hardens, so- 
lidifies them; them an ideal of 
honor, of some other possibility in life 


gives 
than making a fortune. A country in 
which the other trades I spoke of have 
it all their own way appears, in com- 
parison, less rich in the stuff her sons 
are made of. 

So I mused, as I strolled in the after- 
noon along the charming old city wall 
at Laon; and if my meditations seem a 
trifle cynical, I must say in justice that 
I had been a good while coming to them. 
es first. I 
had climbed up the long straight stair- 


I had done a great many thir 


ease which has been dropped like a seal- 
ing-ladder from one of the town-gates to 
the bottom of the hill. Laon still has 
her gates as she still has her wall, and 
one of these, the old Porte d’ Ardon, is 
a really precious relic of medieval ar- 
chitecture. I had repaired to the sign 
of the Hure—a portrait of this inhos- 
pitable beast is swung from the front 
of the inn — and bespoken a lodging; I 
had spent a long time in the cathedral, 
in it and before it, beside it, behind it; 
I had walked all over the town, from the 
citadel, at one end of the lofty plateau 
on which it stands, to the artillery bar- 
racks and the charming old church of 
St. Martin at the other. The cathedral 
of Laon has not the elaborate erandeur 
of that of Rheims; but it is a very noble 
and beautiful church. Nothing can be 
finer than its position; it would get off 
any church to stand on such a hill- 
crest. Laon has also a facade of many 
sculptures, which, however, has suffered 
greater violence than that of Rheims, 
and is now being carefully and delicate- 
ly restored. Whole figures and bas-re- 
liefs have lately been replaced by exact 
that French 
stone which looks at first like a superior 
sort of plaster. 


imitations in fresh white 
They were far gone, 
and I suppose the restorer’s hand was 
I do not know 
But 


half the charm of Laon is the magnifi- 


imperiously called for. 
that it has been too freely used. 


cent coloring of brownish, weather-bat- 
tered gray which it owes to the great 
exposure of its position, and it will be 
many a year before the chalky scars and 
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patches will be wrought into dusky har- 
mony with the rest of the edifice. Fort- 
unately, however, they promise to be 
not very numerous; the principal resto- 
rations have taken place inside. I know 
not what all this labor costs; but I was 
interested in learning from the old bell- 
ringer at Rheims that the sum voted by 
the Chamber for furbishing up his own 
church was two millions of frances, to be 
expended during ten years. That is what 
it is to have ‘‘ national monuments ”’ to 
One is apt to think of the 
fourteenth century as a rather ill-ap- 


keep up. 


pointed and comfortless period; but the 
fact that at the present time the mere 
repairs of one of its buildings cost forty 
thousand dollars a year would indicate 
that the original builders had a great 
The cathedral 
of Laon was intended to be a wonderful 
cluster of towers, but only two of these 


deal of money to spend. 


ornaments — the couple above the west 
front — have been carried to a ¢reat al- 
titude; the pedestals of the rest, how- 
ever, detach themselves with much vig- 
or, and contribute to the complicated 
and somewhat fantastic look which the 
church wears at a distance, and which 
The 
finished towers are admirably light and 
graceful; with the sky shining through 


makes its great picturesqueness. 


their large interstices they suggest an 
They 
have one very quaint feature: from their 


imitation of timber in masonry. 


topmost portions, at each angle, certain 
carven heads of oxen peep forward with 
a startling naturalness, —a tribute to 
the patient, powerful beasts who dragged 
the material of the building up the long 
We perhaps 


treat our dumb creatures better to-day 


zigzags of the mountain. 


than was done five hundred years ago; 
but I doubt whether a modern architect, 
would have 
‘* remembered,’’ as they say, the oxen. 

The whole precinct of the cathedral 
of Laon is picturesque. 


in settling his accounts, 


There is a 
charming Palais de Justice beside it, 
separated from it by a pleasant, homely 
garden, in which, as you walk about, 
you have an excellent view of the tower- 
ing back and sides of the great church. 
The Palais de Justice, which is an an- 
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cient building, has a fine old Gothic 
arcade, and on the other side, directly 
upon the city wall, a picturesque, ir- 
regular rear, with a row of painted win- 
dows, through which, from the 
d’ audience, the judge on the bench and 
the prisoner in the dock may enjoy a 
prospect, admonitory, inspiring, or de- 
pressing, as the case may be 
panded country. This sea-like 
plain that lies beneath the town on all 
sides constitutes, for Laon, a striking 
resemblance to 


” 
SALLE 


, of the ex- 
great 


Italian cities — 
Siena, Volterra, Perugia— which the 


traveler remembers so fondly as a dark 


those 


silhouette lifted high against a glowing 
sunset. There is something Italian, too, 
in the mingling of rock and rampart in 
the old foundations of the town, and in 
the generous verdure in which these are 
muffled. At one end of the hill-top the 
plateau becomes a narrow ridge, — the 
slope makes a deep indentation which 
contributes to the effect of a thoroughly 
Italian picture. A line of crooked little 
red-roofed houses stands on the edge of 
this indentation, with their feet in the 
tangled verdure that blooms in it; and 
above them rises a large, florid, deserted- 
looking church, which you may be sure 
has a little empty, grass-grown, out-of- 
Almost 
posite, on another spur of the hill, the 


the-way Place before it. op- 
gray walls of a suppressed convent peep 


from among the trees. I fancied I was 
at Perugia. 

There came in the evening to the inn 
of the Hure a very worthy man who had 
vehicles to hire. The Hure was a de- 
cidedly provincial hostelry, and I com- 
pared it mentally with certain English 
establishments of a like degree, of which 
En- 


gland I should have had a waiter in an 


I had lately had observation. In 


old evening suit and a white cravat, who 
would have treated me to cold meat and 
bread and cheese. There would have 
been a musty little inn parlor and prob- 
ably a very good fire in the grate, and 
the festally-attired waiter would have 
been my sole entertainer. At Laon I 
was in perpetual intercourse with the 
landlord and his wife and a large body 
of easy-going, conversational domestics. 
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Our intercourse was carried on in an old 
darksome stone kitchen, with shining 
copper vessels hanging all over the walls, 
in which I was free to wander about and 
take down my key in one place and rum- 
mage out my candlestick in another, 
while the domestics sat at table eating 
pot au feu. The landlord cooked the 
dinner; he wore a white cap and apron; 
he brought in the first dish at the ta- 
ble d’ héte. 
d’héte, with several lamps and a long 
array of little dessert-dishes, for the ben- 
efit of travelers, who 
tucked their napkins into their necks, 
and the of these 


manners. 


Of course there was a table 


two commercial 


writer lines. Every 


country has its In England 
the benefits — whatever they are — rep- 
resented by the evening dress of the 
waiter would have been most apparent; 
sensible of the 
the white cap and 


apron of the host were 


in France one was more 
blessings of which 
a symbol. In 
England, certainly, one is treated more 
like true that in 
traveling, sometimes, all that one asks 
is to be treated simply as a person with 
an appetite. 


a gentleman. It is 


But I am forgetting my 
dispenser of vehicles, concerning whom, 
however, and whose large red cheeks 
and crimson cravat, I have left myself 
room to say no more than that they were 
witnesses of a bargain that I should be 
driven early on the morrow morning, in 
to the Chateau de 
The Américaine proved to be 


an ‘* Américaine,”’ 
Coucy. 
a vehicle of which I should not have been 
eager to claim the credit for my native 
land; but with the aid of a ragged but 
resolute little horse, and a driver so sus- 
ceptible as regards his beast’s appearance 
that, referring to the exclamation of dis- 
may with which I had greeted it, he 
turned to me at the end of each succes- 
sive kilometre with a rancorous ‘* Now 
do you say he can’t go? ’’ — with these 
accessories, I say, it conveyed me more 
than twenty miles. It was entertaining 
to wind down the hill-side from Laon in 
the early morning of a splendid autumn 
day; to dip into the glistening plain, all 
void of hedges and fences and sprinkled 
with light and dew; to jog along the 
straight white roads, between the tall, 
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thin poplars; to rattle through the half- 
waked villages and past the orchards 
heavy with sour-looking crimson apples. 
The Chateau de Coucy is a well-known 
monument; it is one of the most con- 
siderable ruins in France, and it is in 
some respects the most extraordinary. 
As you come from Laon a turn in the 
road suddenly, at last, reveals it to you. 
It is still at a distance; you will not reach 
it for half an hour; but its huge white 
donjon stands up like some gigantic light- 
house at sea. Coucy is altogether on a 
grand scale, but this colossal central tow- 
er is a real architectural phenomenon. 
As M. Viollet-le-Duc says, it seems to 
have been built by giants for a race of 
giants. The very quaint little town of 
Coucy-le-Chateau nestles at the foot of 
this strange, half-substantial, half-spec- 
tral structure; it was, together with a 
goodly part of the neighboring country, 
the feudal appanage of those terrible 
lords who erected the present indestruc- 
tible edifice, and whose ‘‘ boastful mot- 
to’’ (I quote from Murray) was 
** Roi je ne suis 
Prince ni comte aussi ; 
Je suis le Sire de Coucy.” 

Coucy is a sleepy little borough, still 
girdled with its ancient wall, entered by 
its old gate-ways, and supported on the 
verdurous flanks of a hill-top. I inter- 
viewed the host of the Golden Apple in 
his kitchen ; I breakfasted — ma foi, fort 
bien, as they would say in the indigenous 
tongue — in his parlor; and then I visit- 
ed the chateau, which is at five minutes’ 
walk. This very interesting ruin is the 
property of the state, and the state is 
represented by a very civil and intel- 
ligent woman, who divests the trade of 
custodian of almost all its 
Any feudal ruin is a charming affair, 


grossness. 


and Coucy has much of the sweet melan- 
choly of its class. There are four great 
towers, connected by a massive curtain 
and inclosing the tremendous donjon of 
which I just now spoke. All this is very 
crumbling and silvery; the inclosure is a 
tangle of wild verdure, and the pigeons 
perch upon the inaccessible battlements 
as picturesquely as could be desired. 
But the place lacked, to my sense, the 
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peculiar softness and venerableness, the 
ivied English 
ruin. At Coucy there is no ivy to speak 
of; the climate has not caressed and em- 


mellowness, of a great 


broidered the rugged masses of stone. 
This is what I meant by speaking of the 
famous donjon as spectral; the term is 
an odd one to apply to an edifice whose 
walls are thirty-four feet thick ; its vast, 
pale surface has not a speck or stain, 
not a clinging weed or a creeping vine. 
It looks like a tower of ivory. 

I took my way from Coucy to the an- 
I found 
another cathedral, from which I think 
I extracted all the entertainment it could 
legitimately yield. There is little other 
to be had at Soissons, 


cient town of Soissons, where 


in spite of the 
suggestiveness of its name, which is red- 
The 
Soissons looks 


she is sO old. 


olent of history and local color. 
truth is, I suppose, that 
80 new precisely because 
She is in her second youth; she has re- 
newed herself. The old city was worn 
out; it could no longer serve; it has been 
The is a quiet, 
rather aristocratic-looking little ville de 


replac ed. new one 


province, —a collection of well - condi- 
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tioned, sober-faced abodes of gentility, 
with high-walled gardens behind them 
and very carefully closed porte-cochéres 
in front. Occasionally a porte-cczhére 
opens; an elderly lady in black emerges 
An old 
centleman has come to the door with 
her. 


and paces discreetly away. 


He is comfortably corpulent; he 
wears gold spectacles and embroidered 
He looks up and down the 
dull street, and sees nothing at all; then 


slippers. 


he retires, closing the porte-cochére very 
But he 


there long enough to give an observant 


softly and firmly. has stood 
stranger the impression of a cautious 
provincial bourgeoisie that has a solid 
fortune well invested, and that marries 
its daughters only for a rigidly meas- 
ured equivalent. This latter ceremony, 


however, whenever it occurs, probably 
takes place in the cathedral, and though 
resting on a prosaic foundation must 
borrow a certain grace from that charm- 
b iilding. The cathedral of Sois- 


sons has a statueless front and only a 


ing 


single tower; but it is full of something 
that I was on the point of calling natural 
elegance. 


Henry James, Jr. 
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DETMOLD. 
Ir was true, as gayly intimated by 
Hyson on the evening of the rencontre 
at the Café Dante, that another motive 
than interest in the Old World for itsown 
sake had brought Detmold to Europe. 
Not that this interest was not genuine 
and powerful, but he had his own way 
to make; and unless his cooler judgment 
had been overborne by an impulse too 
strong to resist, he would not have yield- 
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ed to it and postponed by just so much 
his established 
standing in the profession he had chosen. 


progress towards an 
This impulse was at first only an un- 
ceasing desire to be again within sicht 
and sound of a beautiful girl who had 
taken his faney captive. He was not 
that Alice should add to the 
countless respects in which she was al- 


willing 


ready his superior that of foreign travel, 
in which upon her return he could have 
no sympathetic associations in common 
with her. There would also be a satis- 
faction, even if a painful one, in observ- 
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ing what effect was being produced by 
the new and varied scenes in which she 
was now immersed, adverse to hopes 
which, although for reasons to be ex- 
plained he dared not unreservedly cher- 
ish, he could not bring himself wholly to 
abandon. ‘This first impulse developed 
into a settled and all-absorbing plan. 

The young architect, shortly after his 
first arrival and settlement at Lakeport, 
had met Alice in some of its social gay- 
eties. She was tall, charmingly dressed, 
soft and melodious in speech, and of 
engaging manners. She seemed capa- 
ble of being a belle of the most despotic 
sort, had she chosen, as she apparently 
did not, to make a coquettish use of her 
powers. What especially attracted him 
was an eminently lady-like carriage and 
an air of being permeated through and 
through with refined and elegant influ- 
ences. It affected him like a delicate 
perfume. He could estimate such ad- 
ventitious circumstances at their true 
value, and refused to yield to baseness 
and pretense any greater respect on ac- 
count of them. But to real worth they 
added, in his view, such an enhance- 
ment as is given by human skill even to 
materials in themselves the most rare. 
There had been harsh facts in his own 
life which caused him to attach an ex- 
traordinary preciousness to cultivated 
and perfected beauty, from familiarity 
with which he had been too much shut 
out. 

He was introduced at the house of the 
Starfields, as at many others, by col- 
lege classmates, who were glad to re- 
new an old acquaintance that had been 
pleasant. 

They welcomed him to Lakeport, and 
extended to him as far as lay in their 
power its hospitalities. He made a qui- 
etly agreeable impression and was well 
received. 

It was a comfortable, spacious home, 
furnished in accordance with the taste 
of a merchant who aimed at a becoming 
solidity instead of the complicated flim- 
siness much affected by his neighbors. 
There were good servants, horses of the 
best stock, a trifle too fat, and convey- 
ances of numerous styles. 
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The head of the house, wherever men- 
tioned, was recognized on the instant as 
one of the foremost men of his city. He 
was identified with most of its important 
industries. He presided over numerous 
banks and companies, over the board of 
trade, and meetings to raise volunteers 
and to alleviate the distress of grasshop- 
per sufferers. If a few persons of emi- 
nent responsibility were wanted for park 
or water board, or commissioners of the 
public debt, he was invariably of the 
number. He had declined political pre- 
ferments, but in the prodigality of titles 
which it is even more our passion to de- 
light to bestow than to solicit, he had 
not escaped a complimentary prefix. He 
was spoken of in the press and on pub- 
lic occasions as ‘‘ Honorable.’’ He was 
wont to indulge in the good-natured sar- 
casm at the politicians that he was called 
Honorable because he had never held an 
office. 

His wife was a stout lady, of genial 
manners and excellent management, in 
virtue of which the household affairs ran 
smoothly. Alice was the youngest child 
of a considerable family, most of whom 
were now married and domiciled in the 
neighborhood of their home, at which 
they were frequent visitors. It 
known by but a few that Alice was not 
the child of the Starfields. She 
was in fact an adopted daughter, taken, 
it was vaguely understood where any- 


was 


own 


thing of the matter was known, from 
some distant relatives in reduced circum- 
stances. But it was something of such 
long standing—she had been received 
into the family at so early an age — that 
it was practically unknown abroad and 
almost forgotten at home. 

A coincidence of tastes contributed to 
facilitate the acquaintance between Alice 
and Detmold. It had been the plan of 
Mr. Starfield, in order to provide against 
the contingencies to which the best se- 
cured fortunes are subject, that each of 
his children should attain a measure of 
proficiency in some pursuit by which it 
would be possible, if necessity required, 
to procure a living. Alice had chosen 
painting. Detmold was able to give her 
some hints and assistance upon technical 
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points from experience of his own in the 
same department. She painted coldly, 
in accordance, as he sometimes thoucht 
from other indications, with a constitu- 
tional tendency. He endeavored to in- 
fuse more warmth into her coloring. She 
showed a fondness for going thoroughly 
to the bottom of things, and made per- 
spective and anatomical drawings which 
her circle of acquaintances considered 
Detmold’s 
admiration did not blind him to the fact 
that, though an interested student, she 


astonishing and eccentric. 


was not a genius, and that her labors 
were not likely to result in the produc- 
But what did it 
Bent above her easel she was 
The most 


have 


tion of masterpieces. 
matter ? 
herself a charming picture. 
accomplished painter could de- 
signed nothing more agreeable. 

It was in this comfortable home, well 
warmed, clad in delicate raiment, shel- 
tered from every rude shock under the 
protecting gis of a parent who was a 
power in the community, that Detmold 
first saw Alice at the age of twenty- 
three. He was one year her senior. 


When he found his 


dreams, planning to bear her away to 


himself, even in 
share his own precarious fortunes, he 
checked himself with a sense of cruelty, 
but even more decidedly with a recog- 
nition of what he considered the decree 
There were 
reasons why, although he dearly loved 


I 


of an unpropitious destiny. 


her, he could allow himself no thought 
of the consummation for which ordinary 
lovers hope. Nothing so surely as any 
steps towards a formal marriage would 
throw a flood of publicity upon a subject 
into which he shunned inquiry with a 
dread that amounted to horror. Over 
this amiable young man of a poetic and 
ambitious nature there had hung, from 
was not the 
lighter because it had rarely been pene- 
trated by any about him, but rather the 


his cradle, a shadow. It 


heavier by so much as the apprehension 
of disgrace is more painful than its real- 
ity. The secret, whatever its nature, 
was connected with his birth and par- 
entage. No reference to these subjects 
or to his early youth ever escaped him. 
His sensitiveness was continually upon 
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the alert, and even those reminiscences 
of others, so common in every-day con- 
versation, which bore in this direction 
caused him alarm and embarrassment. 
His secret drageed upon him and ham- 
pered the full manifestation of his excel- 
lent powers as heavy garments impede 
the action of an accomplished swimmer. 
There was a distance within which the 
most cordial advances made to him could 
not reach. He felt himself, with a sense 
of self-reproach varying in intensity but 
never wholly absent, a hypocrite and a 
pretender. Was he sure that if all were 
known, exhibitions of friendship would 
not be replaced by coldness and disgust ? 
It was this feeling —by no means abat- 
ed by a contemplation of the inequality 
of their fortunes —that determined Det- 
mold’s early admiration for Alice into a 
worship which was an object in itself 
and had no expectation of anything be- 
yond. 

Let us see upon how tangible a basis 
this morbid sensibility rested. He was 
the son of a man of prominence in a 
small Western community, whither after 
his first departure from it for his Eastern 
schooling he seldom repaired. It was an 
Illinois city of perhaps ten thousand in- 
habitants. little more 
than a good-sized family. Each resident 
knows familiarly the concerns of all the 


Such a town is 


others. 

The elder Detmold was a _ thick-set, 
vigorous man, rather rustically dressed, 
and not above sitting upon a box or bale 
in his store of general supplies and con- 
Had 


you asked for an account of him you 


versing affably with all comers. 


would have learned that he paid dollar 
for dollar, his credit was unexceptiona- 
ble, he adhered both to the letter and 
the spirit of his obligations. In the in- 
quisitorial reports of the commercial 
agencies his hieroglyphic was E.1. It 
denotes an estimated capital of from 
twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand 
dollars, and the highest credit. He took 
advantage of no one; he subscribed to 
charities both public and private. He 
was a man of education and original re- 
finement. But upon this square-dealing 
merchant, with sometimes a humorous 
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twinkle and sometimes a sad light in his 
gray eye, rested an ineffaceable stigma, 
— the stigma of crime years and years 
remote, bitterly atoned for, forgiven but 
never forgotten. Four and twenty years 
before he had violated the law and suf- 
fered its heavy penalty. With a strange 
perversity he had returned, when the 
prison gates were opened, with his wife 
and a child born during his absence, to 
Where he had lost 


his reputation and sinned and been sub- 


his former home. 


jected to shame, he chose to recover it. 
The step was looked upon with indigna- 
tion as an open defiance of public de- 
cency. He was alone; his former part- 
ner and companion in guilt, who had es- 
The 
returned convict set to work at the hum- 
blest occupations. 


caped sentence, had disappeared. 


He became a day- 
laborer in the streets. Any becoming- 
ness of dress or habits of ease in which 
he had once indulged were discarded. 
He rose to be an employer of labor, and 
in course of time became a leading con- 
tractor. He built roads, streets, sewers, 
bridges, and, later, even railways. He 
was said to pay his men better wages, 
treat them more considerately, and per- 
form his work with more scrupulous ex- 
actness than any of his competitors. 
Good-natured gentlemen, tipped back 
in office chairs, away from the sterner 
morality of their women, admitted his 
virtues freely, and held that there was no 
telling what any man might do under 
strong enough temptation. 
stained from 


No one ab- 
the fullest business rela- 
tions with him. A few at last opened 
their doors socially to him and his wife; 
but in spite of the best intentions these 
advances were made so much a merit of, 
and served so forcibly to draw attention 
to what was withheld, that they were 
more painful than pleasant, and were 
rarely accepted. These long years of 
steadfast integrity and close observance 
were rewarded with popular respect, but 
oblivion could not be purchased. New- 
comers to Marburg rarely lost the story 
of Detmold’s fall, not told out of malice, 
but idly, for the sake of the surprise 
which it never failed to elicit. The 
husband and wife, long habituated to 
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the situation in all its phases, bore it at 
last calmly and without pain. 

Not so the child born to them in the 
first agony of disgrace, within the shade 
of the prison walls. He was permeat- 
ed wholly with the bitter essence of the 
time and place. By a species of re- 
morseless equilibrium, as the parents 
grew gravely reconciled to their lot, they 
saw the child become shiveringly sensi- 
tive to the slightest breath of disrepute. 
In the unhappy early days before a long 
martyrdom had caused any portion of 
the offense to be condoned, he learned 
that his father ‘*had worn striped 
” and was a ‘‘jail-bird.’? In 
the taunts of some of his playmates and 
the holding aloof of others he saw a wall 
raised up about him which seemed to 
exclude him from association with his 
kind. Hide as he would in the deepest 
recesses of his home, he could not wholly 
avoid idle words which filled him with 
rage and anguish. 


clothes 


To escape this un- 
happiness, which renewed again the suf- 
fering of his parents, the boy was sent 
almost continuously to distant schools. 
The story followed dimly even there, and 
came after long respites to impair and 
cripple the growing confidence which he 
gained from association with his fellows 
upon equal terms. The secret became 
the central fact, and dread of its dis- 
closure the absorbing fear, of his life. 
It lay in the midst of consciousness like 
one of those dark tarns upon an Al- 
pine pass, into which the brightness of 
the surrounding snows lapses and is dis- 
sipated. 

Castelbareco, who was his schoolmate 
in these days, heard with others from the 
lips of some malicious or heedless urchin 
the tale of Detmold’s father’s crime, 
with none of the mitigating circum- 
stances of the history. 

As Detmold grew older and was sur- 
rounded by reasoning persons, who, if 
they knew his secret, were rarely capa- 
ble of using it to wound him, he took 
more heart. At his Eastern university 
—for his father with a kind of bravado 
had determined to give him advantages 
which few or none of the other youth of 
the vicinity enjoyed—he won honors, 
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engaged in manly exercises, made friend- 
ships, and had no external reminders of 
the disgrace which rested so darkly upon 
his antecedents. He reflected much in 
what honor and shame to the individual 
He found it just that society 
should place a premium upon honesty 


consist. 


and virtue by visiting with opprobrium 
the criminal, and perhaps even his de- 
scendants. For himself he saw no ref- 
uge except in a continuance of his poli- 
cy of concealment. He came forth with 
a character deeply tinged by his peculiar 
sorrow, but disciplined, accomplished, 
and in many ways well equipped for the 
strife of every-day existence. 

He was now to choose a profession. 
His father’s preference was the law. 
He would have had him return with his 
Eastern accomplishments to electrify the 
whole section round about, and make the 
name synonymous with marked ability 
and honor as it now was with odium. 
But the young man wished rather to set- 
tle in some distant locality, where even 
the name of his town should never be 
heard of. He confessed this fe eling to 
his father, and implored him, as he 
had often done before, to remove from 
a scene where they had all suffered so 
This the elder Detmold 
not or would not do. 


much. could 
Whether it was, 
as is probable, that his property inter- 
ests were so vested that they could not 
be removed; or that, so long past the age 
when change has any attractions, he 
shrank from entering upon new scenes 
and pursuits; or that, in fine, he believed 
in the entire reconciliation of public sen- 
timent to himself and desired to pur- 
sue to a round and even completion the 
course he had marked out for himself, 
the idea. He 
even hoped that in process of time the 
acute 


he refused to entertain 


his son and his 
aversion to his home would be outgrown. 

The law was not to the taste of Det- 
mold. 


sensitiveness of 


He chose engineering, one of 
those professions in which it seemed 
more possible to do humanity a tangible 
service, and in which some skill with his 
pencil and the mechanical aptitude which 
he possessed, would come in play. But 
very early in the course of his studies at 
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New York he made the acquaintance of 
some accomplished young architects, and 
examined their works. The union of 
the useful with the beautiful in this oc- 
cupation greatly attracted him. The 
draughtsmanship of engineering is cold, 
and its achievements appeal to no senti- 
ment but that of utility. But here was 
room for unlimited ingenuity of contriv- 
ance, with full opportunities for the indul- 
gence of zsthetic inspirations. 

He fell 
ciates who were even more thoroughly 
artists than architects. 


in with instructors and asso- 


They were me- 
the thirteenth 
century the golden age of the world’s 
existence. 


dizvalists, and believed 
Their prophet was Ruskin, 
and their temple the Ca d’Oro at Venice. 
They had sketches by a so-called pre- 
Raphaelite school of artists upon their 
walls, and upon their book-shelves the 
works of the poets Rossetti and William 
Morris, with little vases painted by hand, 
and mosaics of Salviati. Their plans 
were not simply aids to putting up satis- 
factory buildings. Each was a picture, 
with its lights, shades, and calculated 
effects. 


the most pleasing projection of shadows, 


Soft and harmonious washes, 


the effect of mats and various mountings, 
the character of frames, — often painted 
in person, with conventional ornaments, 
— were made objects of research. 
Detmold learned to design cottages for 
Newport and villas for the suburban 
towns as irregular and delicate as castles 
in Spain. He gave them diamond win- 
The 


shadows lingered softly under their spa- 


dow panes fixed in leader sashes. 


cious porches; their fantastic gables and 
chimneys were projected against pale- 
blue cirrus skies or banks of piled-up 
thunder clouds. In the foreground he 
placed tall figures in dreamy attitudes. 
His father during this time made him an 
allowance which would have been mn- 
nificent at home, but in the metropolis 
needed to be husbanded with careful 
economy. 

It may be imagined that coming with 
such a training to Lakeport, a thriving 
city intensely devoted to money-getting, 
and largely settled by self-made people 
of the first generation, Detmold did not 
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seem to once into his proper 


groove. 
His 
master-builders, 


were in the hal 


competitors here were mainly 
who took contracts and 
vit of furnishing the plans 
free of charge. Others were scarcely 
more than builders’ brokers, who made 
nominal charges to their patrons for 
architectural ices, but derived their 
real profit from the mechanics in whose 
favor they were able to influen 
Detmold adopted none of these 


his 


spondingl It is 


con- 
tracts. 

methods, progress was corre- 
that this 
of his 


) a deficiency in push 


likely 
Was not d refinement 
ideas so much as t 
and bluster. There is evidence to show 
that the 1 t rough-a 


men are not intractable 


l-ready business 
in these matters 
Had Detmold prop- 


erly asserted himself and 


if rightly managed. 
advertised his 
Lakeport would have been 


adopt his notions, and 


importance, 
ready enough to 
banks, and school- 


do 


Still, he was a hard and 


place its churches, 


houses in ha to what he 


pleased with. 
persevering W Ker, 
doubt of hi ; 


tered into ¢ 


and there was little 

He en- 
etitions f wr court-house s, 
hospitals, ils, — lingering 
the details of the last 


upon 
with a gloomy in- 


In the 


1 
aimost a 


genuity an ce second 


he m: 


+} , } 
n the next two there was 


rness. 


ide thou- 


stay 
T 
| 
i 


sand dollars. 


During these years, 
or trans tl brings 


with all the celer- 
ity the remotest 


points together, and the multiplied pos- 
sibilities of sclosure in other ways, 
Detmold rested The Illi- 


nois city in which his secret was hidden 


undisturbed. 


lay to the southward of the most direct 


routes to Lakeport, and had no commer- 
cial relations with it. Neither visitors 
nor rumors arrived to ageravate his ever 
al The better so- 
the place received him without 

1 he 


ions. He used his opportuni- 


ert sense distrust. 
ciety of 
participated freely in 


misgivings, an | 
ties as much as possible to be brought 
into contact with Alice. He was often 
in her drawing room; he walked and rode 
and made sketches with her, touched her 
hand in the dance, and sat by her side 
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when passing companies, on their way 
to and from the metropolis, gave in the 
theatre of the 


and dramas of the day. 


place the popular music 
He endeavored 
by small gifts or the contrivance of some 
surprise to keep her always in mind of 
His friend 


about his prefere 


him. antered him a little 
It was even said 
] 


by the gossips, who invent such things 


upon a very slight basis, that they were 
engaged. Even the faint connection es- 
tablished by this rumor filled him with 
d ivht. Alice, if she heard it too, paid 
it no He had 


known her to say that if one were in- 


manner of attention. 
commoded by such reports it would be 
necessary to abandon nearly all one’s 
friends. 

There was in truth no basis for it. 
Alice and Detmold 


during the three years of their acquaint- 


The intercourse of 


ance was never free from a trace of con- 
He recognized sadly that it 
the 
influence of the mystery in which he be- 
lieved himself compelled to shroud his 


previous career. Their discourse rarely 


straint. 


arose from his own want of candor, 


touched upon the warmer sentiments. It 
was purely friendly, and slightly formal 
when most at ease. 

There were young men who had been 
her early playmates, the sons of families 
of the neighborhood, whom she addressed 
by their first names, and with whom she 
Det- 
mold envied them this frank and careless 


sometimes even romped a little. 


daylight of publicity, shining through 
lives that had nothing to ¢onceal. 

Then came the departure for Europe. 
It was rather suddenly resolved upon, 
and brought up standing all his vague 
fancies and desires. Alice was to travel 
with friends from another city and pur- 
sue artistic studies, as well as might be, 
In the 
following year her parents were to join 


in London, Dresden, and Rome. 
her. In the last moments previous to her 
departure, the usual causes which sealed 
the lips of Detmold were reinforced by 
others. Had he chosen to speak then, 
as in his pain at losing her he could 
hardly refrain from doing, it is probable 
that in the excitement of the prepara- 
tions and her vivid anticipations of the 
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tra 


ness of pe nsions, the 


’ . = 
grandeur + Alps, and the Floren- 
tine jewelry. presence 


amid these 
ancient and picturesque localities cave 
them in Detmold’s estimation a warmth 
and inner brightness. They assumed a 
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iality which shon 


ick upon the 1 


who had 


irs and 


worse. tled upon him, 
few thousand dollars, de- 


unsolicit 


termined that so much, at least, should 
be beyond the possibility of loss. I 
this money that enabled him, contrary 


to the best judgment of the viver, to 
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yield to the absorbing desire by which 
he was possessed. He wrote to Alice be- 


fore he sail 


and expressing the hope that 


nouncing his proposed 


have the 


1 this letter, 


rene 


his immense 
Why, 
: to her of 


, 
unless — 


He looked 


young woman 


sturdy 
i th tail steamer. 
1 , 
s enveloped her, and 
] ] 


a suriace scarcely 
On days ot calm, 


r tackle, the spars, 


pa- 


with 


the officer 
leadsman 
--lines of the rail- 
projected 

the azure field, was poetized. 

The sailors swung their weight upon the 


braces with fantastic measured chants. 
. 


At times sea ard sky blended without an 
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outline, and the voyagers seemed pur- 
suing their course with a sedate motion. 
in trackless space. 


Detmold was separated by a waste of 
waters from the past, — from his secret 
His habit 


and its embarrassments. 


inquietude was 


towards 


mov ing 


meeting 
r zest to every 
er was in store whenever hx 
claim it. Besides, j 
have sé c st. in ord 
h her. He r 
in the quai ' Chester and Ox 
and even permitted himself some ] 
i excursions upon 


, Warwick, 


country was 


the foot-paths 
| 

and Stratford. 

, 


and hawt 


the air with their 


. ta a 
ot Spring; iulac 101 
fragrance. 
ly reminisce 


There were alwiys 


her. At Windsor the 
floated from the ke p 


] 
royal é la 
, as she had notes 


th L 


in her letter. At 
} 
I 


don, where she h 
he saw the Italian moc 
a paragon of 
thoug 


manly 
ht him a shoc 
young fellow, about 
in an apartment full of 


med 


lingered some dat 


women, there se 
mal. He 


time-eaten masses of picturesq 


somethi 


Rouen. He sailed down the Seine t 


Bouille, past > red and whit 
aleaux at 


of formal avenues, the sok 


the 
poplar 


-ctions 


try-boxe s by 
] 


bordered wit] 


i 
ish - green refl upon th 

water, asin the canvases of ¢ 

ly in May he took his seat in a rail 
He had seen in 
journals that devote themselves to the 


America 
ers something of the movements of Alice. 


eoach for Paris. 


doings of English and n travel- 
She had left Rome, with her party, after 
Easter, and was in Paris by the middle 
of April. 
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reflections 
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fain when 


sojourn 


n in mellow 


on the 

*, Oo floating 

Ss depths; pe rhaps 

on the veranda of some chalét hotel, aft- 


imb in the 


er a hard day’s ¢] mountains. 


How should he phrase his speech to her? 
But such an artificial preparation seemed 


A Romance. 
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All must be left to the 
She would be 


1e would he 


moment 
ld refuse, s 


Doubtless, 


their accoun 


} 
| 
the poets be 

he poets be 

a divine at- 


| take possessi 


DI 


, saying that he had brought 

| articles from her fami y and wished 

to do himself the honor to present them. 

Mademoiselle not at home, and no 
answer was returned. 


He did not eall 


the same evening but waited till the next. 


was 





Di tmold . 


rval to obtaining a 


wreliminary idea of Pari In twenty- 
rv hou he had been, by all 
of convey 


Montmart: 
Ber 


, from 


from 


in London- 
comingness, 
id animated 


ave- 


Rue 


vsees tie 


h these 


r engaging in a short 
bout their business 
room, there was lit- 
ft to Alice and Det- 
i ig aspect of this was 
of her own contriv- 


d was to learn that there 
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is a difference between American and 
Continental customs, and that it was the 
pleasure of Alice to subseribe to those 
among which she found herself. They 
included chap ro ‘sts upon 
the doctrine 
ol 


would 


ot unfitness 


young women be left alone. It 
rno means 

observers by wh 
her 


raing 


, 
of the keen 


surrounded, to fashion 
Dx tmold acct 


vincial star 


wards 


speculations 
whether the youne man who t 
her so earnestly were not perhaps a 


Linst 


pursuing her a 


of 


the app 


her ‘ents — with 


Pp ssibly ve pre par 


he replied 


adopting the despots of 
I 

Europe undoubtedly rejoice with fiendish 

yur truckling to them. and Free- 


dom shrieks every 


she 1 oll 


time 


“Tt is very br 


like ly, 
make it any the easier wl 
Rome to avoid doing as 
Rom ins do.’ 

‘** Then you cannot drive wi 


xT — 
Wor Wal 


She 


a , ; - 
cave little negative shake of 
: 


the head. 


‘* Nor go with me to of the 


any thea- 
tres, nor even to the panorama? 
Another 
deprecating smile. 
Mrs. Mason Russell, of 
her 


education of whom she was ostensibly 


negative movement, with a 


L ikeport, with 
pretty daughter of thirteen, for the 
residing abroad, entered the room. She 
came and joined them, and the interview 
was permanently 


interrupted. It 


plain that Alice was a favorite. 


was 
The 
child nestled by her on a sofa and put 
her arm about her. 
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Alice was one ot those slowly devel- 
oping natures that remain young, if not 
always, at least long after their contem- 


It might 


poraric s. have been a consti- 
tutional trait in her that, although essen- 
iall 1inine, she had been notably in- 


Asa 


1 
content to make 


other sex. 


n 
with virls, 
companionship 
"un away 
ron 
lvances with 
he con- 


sometimes 


mam- 


re were, Was 
d upon him 


ith the favor 


months 
rom the too 


iticisn f a large famil 


ts demands for independent ac- 
I 


tion, and its f with stran- 


gers, who had vy eption found 


her charming and ha iken little pains 
to conceal it, had not been without re- 
sults. It ha reased her self-reliance 


and perhaps added a touch of coquetry 


} 1 


which Detmold, exerted as it was at his 


vould not have spared any 


own expense, 
more than any other of the numberless 
items that went to make up the sum 
total of a wholly adorable composition. 
During a fortnight in Paris he was 
baffled in make the 


avowal with which his whole nature was 


every attempt to 
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burdened. He scarcely slept; at the 


there was a choking in his throat, 


which refused food, and his heart acted 


abnormally. The first evening with her 


was not an unfavorable specimen of his 


experience throughout. Call when he 


would there were alwavs others present. 
He went 


once with a party from the pen- 


a 
Mrs. Russell’s invitation, by one 


ba- 


, to St. Cloud and the por- 


ture river steamers, 


of Sevres. Again, they 


Avain, 


ements 


Gobelin tapestries. 
I 
ins! ht into the amus 
le Paris, an evening was 
point 
Henri 
hoped 


would stroll apart 


. From this evenine he 
Pr rh ip Alice 
o watch the rush of the water 

pe eC st parated 


in the ob- 


occasion 


e would 
uncertai 

ing left 
1 to ex- 
ndards of 
coque P 
cement at 


try, 


ther than 
ary fatal- 
7 


purpose ¢ 


| 

offered 
alforded an oppor- 
tunity of which, unpropitious as it was, 
he availed himself. Instead of the fad- 
and tender seclusions he 


had pi 


iN larin y day i 


eet and 
He encountered Alice 
Rue She 


had been making some 


it was the open sti 


returning alone to the Bassano. 
purchases in a 
by, with 


shop on erand avenue near 


a companion who had been enticed away 
by others upon” some small expedition 
which she did not care to join. 
The young man asked leave to join 
her. She granted it with some nervous- 


ness. It is not certain that his purpose 
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had been hitherto divined. 


all, it was onl 


If it had at 
y in the form of an improb- 
able su mise, based his 
during this period rather than upon any- 
thing in t] st. His letters, in the ef- 
ficacy of 


fided, had 


upon conduct 


1 he had so trustingly con- 

dnothing. But now, 
before aw was spoken, it impressed 
itself if it radiated from him 


would not have 
It seemed to him 
> so that pedestrians 


have been sensible 


given much to avoid 


She had never thought 
She liked and re- 
ch, but no impulse 
r against 

] 


cnow 


that he was 
would desire and whom 


destined in the 


£ things to have! She 


a strange y 


was not 


self to future compli- 
I 


ht prove unwelcome. 


extreme en irrass- 


to it. 
ardent beginning 


l always loved her, 
1¢ to Europe express- 
could 
Alice 
ened her step for an 


, because he 


‘om her influence. 


ibject was broached 
it. Her 


t chilling monosyllables. 


replies were 
st have had some idea of his 


feeling towards her. 
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‘* Not the least.’’ 
Finding her so cold, he believed that 
he was He 


spec ch; his words de- 


4 VI 
mortally 
floundered in hi 


serted him. 


offending her. 


How impertinent was not 


this lavishine of endearments if there 


were no responsive chord within her to 
which it appealed! 


They walked for 


some moments in silence; 


such a 
Then he 


her cently for an answer, — to 


Situa- 
urged 


rive him 


tion alone was defeat. 


some hope, if not now, for t future, no 
matter how remote — 


‘* No, I cann Re 


The tone was cur 


ragment — 


, even harsh, y 
her life have made i 
proceed d the rest 

As they parte: 


ler 
politeness, if 


in silence. 
I 


- should see him 


could not for 
ent. rhey 
1 

Short wi: 


] 


] 
SHC ASKE 


ty 
d, 


as an etiort 


they — her party wwain. 


He was going to Italy, he said, and they 
should probably never meet ag 
] 


could it matter? He turned partly away, 


and then extended his har and said 


vood - by. She placed hers in it. He 
raised it and pressed it 


The slight, surprised effort she made 


to his lips. 


to withdraw it tightened its clasp for 
an instant in his. It was with the thrill 


of this pressure, warm in the memories 
, that Alice 
pension, flushed a tut 
and Detmold 


terly 


mount 
went away to Verona, ut- 


routed and cut to pieces in his 


plans. 
A feeling of immense loneliness came 
The strange surroundings 


over him. 


in which he knew no living soul, the 


thousands of miles of distance between 
him and his country, seemed as nothing 
to this fata 


abandonment by the one 


person in all the world upon whom his 
hopes of happiness rested. 
I PI 


W. H. Bish Ip. 
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THE SEEKING OF THE WATERFALL. 


Tuey left their home of summer ease 
Beneath the lowland’s sheltering trees, 
, 


To seek, by ways unknown to all, 


The promise of the waterfall. 


Some vague, faint rumor to the vale 

Had crept — perchance a hunter’s tale — 
Of its wild mirth of waters lost 

On the dark woods through which it tossed. 
Somewhere it lauched and sane; somewhere 
Whirled in mad dance its misty hair; 

But who had raised its veil, or seen 


The rainbow skirts of that Undine? 


They soucht it where the mountain brook 
wift way to the valley took; 
] they clomb, 
yund and foam. 
Height after height they slowly won; 


1; 


The fic ry javelins of the sun 


Smote the bare ledge; the tangled shade 


i 


With rock and vine their st ps delayed. 


through leaf-openings, now and then 
he cheerful home s of men, 
eat mountains with their wall 


misty purple girdling all. 


leaves through which the glad winds blew 
Shared the wild dance the waters knew: 
And where the shadows deepest fell 


The wood-thrush rang his silver bell. 


stream, at every turn 
w the waving fronds of fern; 
‘rom stony cleft and mossy sod 


Pale asters sprang, and golden-rod. 


And still the water sang the sweet, 
Glad song that stirred its cliding feet, 
And found in rock and root the keys 
Of its beguiling melodies. 


Beyond, above, its signals flew 


Of tossing foam the birch-trees through; 
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still 
The weary seekers’ slackening will. 


Now seen, now lost, but bafilins 


, 


Each ealled to each: ‘‘ Lo here! Lo there! 
Its white scarf flutters in the air!’’ 
They climbed anew; the vision fled, 


To beckon higher overhead. 


So toiled they up the mountain slope 
With faint and ever fainter hope; 
With faint and fainter voice the brook 
Still bade them listen, pause, and look. 


Meanwhile below the day was done; 
Above the tall peaks saw the sun 
Sink, beam-shorn, to its misty set 
Behind the hills of violet. 


‘¢ Here ends our quest!’’ the seekers cried, 
‘¢ The brook and rumor both have lied! 
The phantom of a waterfall 
Has led us at its beck and eall.’’ 
But one, with years grown wiser, said: 
*¢ So, always baffled, not misled, 
We follow where before us runs 


The vision of the shining ones. 


‘¢ Not where they seem their signals fly, 
Their voices while we listen die; 
We cannot keep, however fleet, 


The quick time of their wingéd feet. 


‘¢ From youtl 
These kind 
| 


Yet lead they not, the baffling elves, 


1 to age unresting stray 


y mockers in our way; 
To something better than themselves? 


‘¢ Here, though unreached the goal we sought, 
Its own reward our toil has brought: 
The winding water’s sounding rush, 
The lone note of the hermit thrush, 


‘¢ The turquoise lakes, the glimpse of pond 
And river track, and, vast, beyond 
Broad meadows belted round with pines, 
The grand uplift of mountain lines! 


‘¢ What matter though we seek with pain 
The garden of the gods in vain, 
Tf lured thereby we climb to greet 
Some wayside blossom Eden-sweet? 
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To seek is better than to gain, 
The fond hope dies as we attain; 
Life’s fairest things are those which seem, 


The best is that of which we dream. 


Then let us trust our waterfall 
Still flashes down its rocky wall, 


With rainbow crescent curved across 
Its sunlit spray from moss to moss. 
And we, forgetful of our pain, 
In thought shall k i t again; 
Shall see this aster-blo ned sod, 
This sunshine of the golden-rod, 

gain, through parting boughs, 

; mountain brows 


sheen 


i MniIne 1oVve 


And every wish for | 


An undreamed beauty 


For fate is servitor ¢ 
Desire and hope and longing prove 


The secret of im | youth, 
And Nature cheats us int ) truth. 


0 kind allure rs, wisely sent, 
Beg ng with benign intent, 
Still move us, through divine unrvst, 


To seek the loveliest and the best! 


Erelone the flitting glimpse of good 
Shall rest in full beatitude; 
And 
Shall greet us on the other side!’’ 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


more than all to earth denied 
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OPEN LETTERS FROM NEW 


iy of New York is sim- 
near in plan toa 
and chil- 

1} 


] 
nool, aS May vey a cood 


= 
to bakers 


, moderate width, 

You can stand 

and stretch out your 

> two flanking rivers 
r it can get away and 

ies constructed upon the 
» in the habit of doing. 
stead of concen- 

any particular 
activities, you have 
further up or down 
to be figurative, you 
Down in the first 
ry to Liberty Street, 


ves, insur- 
sub-treasury, Wall 
irly spoke n of 


substantial 


come 


Then 


vs, the 

t - office, 

¢ stalk of 

follows. At 

blossom out into 

ishing houses, theatres, 
and fashionable 


leries, 


dazzling restaurants and ti- 


from fore ign royal dukes. 
and now clustering 
» Central Park, the bright 


inflower of the whole, is a 


this 


of decorous and comfortable 
sideneces. The fringe of docks 
hich mounts only a certain 

way, may be looked upon as cilia suck- 
ing in sustenance for the shrub from for- 
i This 
very complete figure, to be relied upon 


eign parts. seems to me to be a 
by strangers and others as correct: but 
I shall not dwell upon it, since there are 
other matters of moment in the map 
that call for attention. 


When you take a map of New York 


YORK. 


there is a 
than 


fairly sit down over it, 
l from no more 


: : ; 
streets, which leaves all 


moral to be drawn 


two of its the 
rest of the four hundred miles for future 
Note the relations of Broadway 

A venue. 


horoughfare pursues its way 


For al ne distance 
1, beamed upon by the brightest 
smiles of fortune. Colossal, solid, roar- 
ing with trucks and stages, gay and bus- 
tline, nothing more prosperous ild be 
All at once 


Nobody follows it,—nobody cares for 


imagined. there i 


it. No more stately magazines of gran- 
ite and iron; no more Wilton carpets 
Worth’s costumes, decorated dinner sets, 
frames of actresses in djaphanous mus- 


lin; no more confectionery fresh every 


} . ; 
hour; no more perambulating panners 


with Gulmore’s bargains, and no more 
mothers of families rescued from sudden 
stoical makes 


death by policemen. It 


an excellent attempt, it is true, to keep 

up appearances for a few blocks further, 
I 

but after Thirty-Fourth Street all is 


over. Itstagvers uway, as one might say, 
Eleventh 
Hundred and Seventh 


and appears to be making for 


to nobody knows where, to 
Avenue and One 
Street, 
the bluff to hide its humiliation in tl 

North River. What has happened? Sim- 
ply it has diverged from Fifth Avenue. 
Up to this point, to Madison Square, as 
you will see, it has been making direct- 
ly for it; the ideal which it proposed to 
itself Fifth Avenue. But here it 


reaches and abandons it. Relying, doubt- 


was 


less, upon its acquired popularity, it be- 
lieved it could carry its constituency with 
it whither it would. Like many a fa- 
mous politician and public journal it had 
to learn the ephemeral nature of the 
One 
may fancy it looking back from One 
Hundred Seventh Street to this 
point in its career, and sighing, ‘* Ah, if 
I had only done differently then!’ 

Thus, it seems to me, the end and aim 


of existence in the metropolis is indi- 


most flattering popular sentiment. 


and 
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cated by he 
were nothing 


on the way t 


it you are out of th 
It is difficult to keep ac 
] 


nobody « 


an say what J 1 will come to, 
1 likely nothi 
What then, I 
nue, so pointed « 


] 


but most 


pressure as 


of the species ot 
the hichest in the com 
of the great 
Joaquin Miller has 
est issued vol 


nue. He sp 


tradiction,’’ 


comme! 


ume a 


aks Of 


property 

poem to 

of ui in Union 
ho have 


New York 


shower down 


W ilk 
mortar 
upon it for months a 
Fifth Avenue t: 
island, where Broadw Ly ives it, 
continues straight on— with only the 
interruption of the ambitious hillock of 


Mount Morris Park, at One Hundred 


{ January, 


family 
s trade 
it. It 
rds the 
limit to 
ies per- 


ito the 


As 

dark 

material I fear its or- 

ile ve less passable 

The facades 

ther than in kind. 
builder’s Re 


irom |] 


kind of 
by stages 


chitraves over the windows 


magnificence of triangular and circular 


port hes with 


pediments, and detached 
Corinthian columns. Monumental flights 

. ps, giving access to narrow fronts, 
are the most conspicuous feature, typic- 


al, perhaps, of the excessive difficulty of 


attaining to fortune, and its comparative 
unsatisfactoriness when there. 


The building lots 


you get 


grow more scant as 
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you ascend, the price of land having ap- 
parently in 


the i 


reased out of proportion to 


crease of fortunes, in the desire to 
crowd as many 


the a 


people as possible on to 


venue. In everything except prox- 


imity to their business, — and there is not 
so much difference even here, — it seems 
to me the sul irban me ople, in their spa- 


cious houses, designed often by the best 
professional skill, and affording in their 
interiors light for works of art and room 


for the v 1 activities of a refined life, 
have the best of it. 


thata d 


I cannot but think 
‘essing influence upon pictures 
in particular must be exerted by the con- 
rtments of these barrack-like 
ch coulk accommodate but 
enif funds remained from 
investment wherewith to 
its architectural details 

me for enthusiasm, to one stroll- 

ing there on unshiny day in autumn 
best —the sober, unat- 
d avenue may be gen- 


broken 


to agreeable masses 


ong stre tches ot 


> as if 

tive order of nature har- 
mony could not but result even from a 
multiplicity of 


lie bro 


mistakes The shadows 
I 


y across the roadway; bars of 
white light come down the side 
and divide 


streets 
them. The striped awnings 
are not all taken in. A soft sky mingles 
its blue with the latent red in the dark 
ession of church steeples, 
colossal system of telegraph 


irches down till the last is lower 


s far perspective than the steps of 
your walk is little dis- 

may be a group of 

¢ up with wrinkled fore- 

airish white marble palace 

‘t at Thirty-Fourth Street, a 
well-dressed young man walking briskly 
1 a light stick grasped exactly in the 
centre, a French nurse roing of an er- 
rand, a boarding-school of girls looking 
very slight and young in the wide empty 
spaces. Then, if it be late afternoon, 
the street is filled all at once from cutter 
to gutter with a torrent of equipages, re- 
turning from the races or the park: 
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broughams, landaus, clarences, phaetons, 
their varnis] 
back to th p 
ed equestriennes with blue veils floating 

ill In the 


yonderous coach sup- 


and mountings twinkling 
ished windows, equestri- 


ans in and corduroys, slim-waist- 


midst, her- 


lass, corresponding to 


and the triumphal 


car in the proce 


ns upon the Appian 
Way, which we are fond of studying in 
1 


art and elsewhere to the exclusion of 


such sights as this, which it seems to me 
are quite as worthy 
But the read 


zine must 


of attention. 


sciences whether inter- 


ested in these exterior m and won- 
dering when I am coming to the pict- 
ures, the and music, in New 
York. 

If there were an exhibition in prog- 
my comment of these 


would The old 


exhibition at the Academy of De- 


drama, 


ress, first 
matters 
winter 
sign has been a undo: 

as found that the 


itions were rather 


ied for son e years. 
receipts from two 
less, if anything, 
I am assured that if the 
Academy were to be ke} t open ll 


than from one. 
the 
year round there would probably be a 
further The 

cely at the 


sentiment for 
** nositive- 
ly for one night only ”’ point. here is 


a rush to see them when they are invest- 
ed ith the at i 


tractions of novelty and 
rarity, and all the 


enjoyment is sucked 
them at once, so that a 
uld be as to the two- 
headed calf or the tattooed man. While 


there is so little disposition to return and 
} 


out of second 


visit wi tame as 


study at leisure these carefully prepar 

works which belong to one as fully for 
the time being as if he had paid for 
them a hundred times over, it is not 
strange that the expenditure of several 
thousand dollars for a single one, to be 
should be 


I sup- 
i 


kept permanently at home, 
looked upon as an eccentricity. 


ose a good picture oucht to give time 


ifter time the same feeling of refresh- 
ment and pleasure afforded by the repe- 
tition of a fine musical composition. It 
ought to have an attention correspond- 
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This question of better exhibition fa- 


sh 


respec ts is m 


A committec 


them, and 


) often in 
rhay 1ort after they have s 
ome an instance of 
cimen 1dscapes, depictii 

] | painters ire in th ill bloom of summer, coming 
were accessibl ack in ti for the spring exhibition, 
The market of the ide houg r author had only sailed in 
seems to be made chiefly by i y, Wi iweely any previous knowl- 
quaintance. : - iDs rt ig Pe ; i . 
resource in receiving , 1e conservative Academicians say: 
are glad to place before sm: i is i ‘fine, but we must 


t move 
audiences at their art 


receptions, held slowly. see here the influence of 
by some as often as once a month. 


the master, perhaps even his original 
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Let us wait till 
> been at home a 
-y can do on their 
» crowd our pict- 


1 
¢ » tor 
over the LOps 


This 


hat eacl 


view 
1 + ‘ 


+41 
entitied to a 


annua 


a 
» differ- 


and have 


] t 
DESL 


You 
on the 
for the 


a view of 


rive the 

have now, if ‘ l 100S8e, a 
Delaw 
Loire, 
life on 


scene 

vhich you would take 

by Daubigny; or farm 

Long Island difficult to distin- 
guish from rural Brittany. 


95 


Here is Goupil’ 


s, the leading picture 
the 


attractions of the town. Let us s 


establishment and one of standing 


ep in. 


Here you may learn both what is fash- 


and what is a good investment. 


ian is involved in one 
considerations. If Vibert 

‘the thing,’’ the votary of { 
this departme nt cannot atftord to be 
Or agai 


out one. some keen-scente 
connoisseur fancies he detects sym} 


of a rise in Duprés or Diazes, 
a Dupré or a Diaz is got, to 

until the corner in Duprés, as one mi 
The trade has it 


tivity and dullness, like 


is worked. 
sons of a 


goods and pork. The season ec ntres 


about the 
for the 


curated at Goupil’s towards the 


period of cutting off of « 


January interest. It 


is inau- 
la 
of November, by the rea 


the pleasant little gallery 


pres- 


} let 
latest novelties ma 


entation of the 


niliar to stran- 
the 
s held 
Lesrel, with its number as : 


yution to the Paris Salon still 


s during a considerable part of 


the position of honor w 


it. It is a group of ch ss-players, in the 


costume of Louis XIII., about a gold- 


cloth-covered table. The li rht pron ul- 
itself vividly, but without ¢lar 


cates 
on the figures, which start ou 


atmosph« re of tones of ambe r 


like the shadows in the botton 
There is 


logical correctness with spirit, 


expression, al 


brook. 


with plenty of detail. 
is full of 
the table; 


nm aus 
The composition 
' 


te o donb . id 
art: a double pyramid above 


a hat and stick and run pled 
rug breaking the perspective lines of 
the floor; here an agreeable complexi- 
ty, —a head painted against another or 
against a doublet, wherever it happens 
to come, — there the contrast of a bold, 
uninterrupted outline. It seems to have 
about everything such a subject could 
have. I do not care, myself, very much 
about the period of Louis XIII., nor par- 


ticularly about chess, but if any body 
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did I s 
fied her 


hundre 


think he ought to be satis- 


should 


fifty or a 


there are 


to the 


I suppose 


| contributors exhi- 


same 
can do as well as 
und not an exception 
picture is 
h of what is 
and of the 


ntinue 


fairly 

roiling on 
models 
nted for 


re nat artists 


kind of 
prese 
to enter into competitior 


thi ranch, they will always have 


them. 


was a Schreyer, 


as stuf work cut out for 

Near by 
travelers pursued by wolve 
as wild as foam of 


in a snow-storm 


breakers on areef. There was a Sword- 
Dancer, 


with a ray of 


by Gérome; an Egyptian cellar, 
across it 


-_- 
LOOK 


sunlight striking 
so naturally that I have seen peopl 
to see if it came from the sky-light; a 
Van Marcke, 
attle coming towards you in 
Dutch landscape, an epitome 
Art in the Nether! 
heads, with milk-like cor 
Toulmouche Le ider ; 
Richter, pinkish and pretty 
plate. 


The landscapes are not 


wutiful, broad showing 


porish 
ands; 


and 


many, 
preference of patrons 
American, 
thing they can There is al- 
*k of German domestic 

Dusseldorf yle ] 
West, and mn so 
home demand: 
and pen drawings by Detaille, De Neu- 


in landscape 


ing for something 


- some- 


recognize 


ly at the much 


down-stairs, water-colors 


ville, Vibert, Berne-Bellcour ; up-stairs, 
Bou 


, Coomans, Compte, ¢ 


in the private room, cuereau, Ca- 


banel, Corot alix — 
one has only to go through a salon cata- 


They are 


below, in the 


all there. 
Kohn col- 


Schaus’s 


logue alphabetically. 

A few doors 
lection, the same names; at , 
a rather more 
,— Diffenbach; 
Robie’s flower pie es; Will- 
sheen of 
lovely, odd marine, 
Holland canal, by Cla 

This is the regular cate every-day 
fare. 


again the same, with here 
German and Flemish cast 

Tiddeman; 
white satin; a 


ems’s creamy 


— boats in a 


On an opening day provision is 


made for epicures. Looking now at the 


from 


New York. 


{ January, 


reconstructed gallery, what is the chang 


in the 


There are 


mode? It is only one of quality 
and be stter Schri yers; 

fizures a large seale, by Prion and 

Sorbi; a garden wedding 1 


modern French soci¢ ty, by 


reception in 
Delort, a 
h-bred figures like the 
’s in Punch, ph 

but also photog phi I 
interior, by Mun- 


1 which he appli a simple 


and 


sharpness; an 


lomest \ wer 
eater works. 
are numerous ex- 
school, — 
Terrassas, Al- 
which I 


fore, conspicu 


I Spanish 

Bok i nis, 

, — of 

us as it 

I wishec } 
I have heard 


enounced as 


because 
by itself. 
rank com- 
no dignity or senti- 
no sys- 
nothing but patchwork 
a not able specimen, 
‘eet scene in Seville 
Aranda, — thirty 
figures, close by, gossiping in 


as finished 


Jimenez y 


or torty 
groups. 
ions are and real- 
igt is over the door- ays and 
ld play-bills upon 


lavenders, greens, and yel- 


of the 
‘'t is not in the least photog 


costumes; yet 
raphic 
Distances are expressed 

at all | itmospheric 
but these works 


you are one of the 


It may be communism, 


: we s- 
impress you, if kind 


endure them, 


niquantly and 

They connect themselves with 
‘lain. They are as clowing 
Dal > 


*heerful colors as Persian 


ithout 


a bit of 

. They are flat and almost 
shadow. The 
part small, and 
them. 


firures are for the most 


iia is sacrificed to 
They depend upon their intrin- 
take their 


like de 


sic importance, and chance 


with the accessories, tails of a 
mosaic. 

than they 
if there was something fatalistic in this, 


with all their coquettish brightness, — a 


Perhaps I get more out of them 


have to give, but it seems as 


recognition of the real relation of man 
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to his surroundings. The licht is not 
focused upon an ordinary person, nor 
the furniture mistily gradated into insig- 
stands about in dra- 
attitudes A 


posing as a book-case, and the first omni- 


nificance, while he 


matic man is not so im- 


bus runs over him with ease. 

It is impossible to be about New York 
without recognizing in it a very pervad- 
ing esthetic interest. It is not long since 


Sypher’s omnium qa he rum ot second- 
hand furniture was the only establish- 
the b7 Now they 


abound, even in the minor streets, and 


. } , 
ment in a-brae \ine. 


are presided over by discriminating con- 


noisseurs. Establishments for artistic 
furniture and decorations are numerous. 
At every turn 
Ori 


general faience, or 


you encounter an auction 


sale of ntal rugs and potteries, or 


old arms and armor, 


nT 


like the well-known Cogeniat collection. 


If people find nothine better than the 
trash from the dollar stores for their hol- 
iday presents this year, it will be their 
own fault. 

An event quite out of proportion in 
significance to its scal 


exhibition at Col 


e was the quiet 


lamore’s of a tableful 
of ware called the ‘‘ Bennett faience.”’ 
It is probably the st pping stone to an 
American keramic industry. Bennett, an 


the 


Enclishman, late of Doulton works 


at Lambeth, has established himself in 
Lexington Avenue and becun this manu- 
facture in a small way with pupils whom 
he is training to the work upon the sys- 
tem pursued at Lambeth. His results are 
admirable, and if they can be popular- 

1 } 


ized would leave little to desire. There 


ure vases and bottles of simple shapes 
decorated in pale greens and lapis lazuli 
blues, with a rich mottled texture, and 
rewn with white blossoms, which Lam- 
It is 
‘*art pottery ’’ of the 


beth has never surpassed. time 
that the cari iture 
} 


day should be succeeded by something 


worthy of the name. In the favorable 
temper of the public mind towards these 
subjects, it can hardly be doubted that 
an American faience of a hich order of 
merit would be profitable. 

Another is the estab- 


lishment of the sales-room of the Society 


notable event 
of Decorative Art, for the disposal of 
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within the 


scope of production of the feminine sex. 


such artistic wares as are 
It will not only afford the contributors 
of really good work in such lines as 
embroideries, carvings, and tile paint- 
ing the encouragement of pecuniary re- 
turhs, but will furnish in its classes and 
in the exhibited examples an influence 
which cannot fail to have a considerable 
effect in a department of activity whose 
achievements at present, it is painful to 
say, are mainly worse than useless. 

Still another, — for I have 


to drop into quite an epidemic of novel- 


the fortune 
ties, — an innovation upon the traditions 
of Protestant worship only sanctioned, I 
believe, on this side of the water by the 
example of the new Trinity Church in 
Boston, from the same hand, is the mural 
decoration of the chancel of Saint Thom- 
as by La Farge. It is too early to speak 
of it except in its conception, as a relief 
from the costly calico work which, until 
been thought evangelical 


now, it has 


church decoration must 


necessarily be. 
] 
ye. 


It 


is not probable that the work can ever 


The circumstances are unfavoral 
appear to its full advantage at the morn- 
the 
stained class above it, nor from the body 


ing service, owing to the dazzle of 


of the church on account of the pentag- 
onal shape of the apse on the walls of 
which it is being placed. ‘Two of 
sides are parallel to the aisles. One ha 
of the mural painting by La Farge is fin- 
ished. It is a Resurrection, showine 
that capacity for a high and serious art 
of which this artist has elsewhere given 
proots. The centre compartinent is oc- 


cupied by seulpture, a hierarchy of an- 
gels by Saint Gaudens. The figures are 
of asingle type. They breathe a pleas- 
ing sentiment and are freely modeled in 
high relief. They are colored by still 


another artist, Mr. Noe, 


tallic greenish tints, upon which the light 


in strange me- 
touc hes with a sort of mo mlicht effect. 

But enough for the present of pictures. 
There are other fine arts, symphony con- 
certs at Steinway Hall, and the dramas 
without end. 

The discussion aroused by the ingen- 
ious Mr. Boucicault will serve to retain 
Wallack’s, 


for his play of Marriage, 
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the 


event of the season. 


prestige of the leading theatrical 
Marriage is not the 


coming American play, and not Amer- 


all, as many were disappointed 


loc al 


author among us. 


the 
the residence of its 


but has coloring of 
Che controversy which ensued concern- 
ing it is unique. Its public usefulness 
was spoiled by the favorable opportunity 
opened for facetiousness, but no doubt it 
led to considerable private lucubrations 
of value. It came about in this way. 
The critics took an unfavorable view of 
Mr. Boucicault 
But 


ing in offended dignity, he 


the piece. naturally dif- 


fered with them. instead of sulk- 
came forward 
with a hardihood that cannot be too much 
admired, and, though having no print of 
his own, joined battle with them. 


* One ‘gainst a hundred would he strive, 


Take countless wounds and yet survive 


They were 


or at best 


used, he claimed, to fustian, 
broad-cloth; his fabrie was 
lace-work. The discussion widened out 
from this to a more general matter 


said he, 


is 50 and sO 


** Come, now,”’ ‘you say my 


comedy Di ves one of you, 
in either hemisphere, know what a com- 
edy is? Let us put it upon that ground. 
Define me a then 


with you.’’ 


comedy ; I will treat 


definitions of 
the 


Then began an era of 
comedy. You observe 
One 


pair of scissors; 


opening. 
said it was a French play and a 
another that it was the 
spectacle of Boucicault trying to buck 
the bull off the bridge; another that it 
was Boucicault beating the newspapers 
out ot One 


could fancy them with hands joined in 


unlimited free advertising. 


a circle, whooping tantalizingly about 
like the Ca- 
notiers of the Seine around Papavert at 
the French theatre. the 


piece became a minor consideration in 


the unfortunate dramatist, 
Criticism of 


the greater contest, and people went to 
see it from so many motives as to give 
it a very successful run. 

The definition business was really a 
mammoth side-show. A correct feeling 
of what something is, or ought to be, ex- 
ists extensively without accurate facility 
in words. No doubt the newspaper crit- 
ics, though all of their definitions might 


[ January, 


to Webster or Worcester, 
understand with the community in gen- 


not do credit 


eral that the substance of comedy is life 
apart from the emotions connected with 
death or prolonged or violent suffering. 
It deals with the smaller miseries alone, 
and its legitimate alliance is with the 
smile rather than the sigh. 

This opens an immense field and leaves 
the critics quite enough to do without 


The whole 


ject, treatment, and quality 


dialectics. matter of sub- 
remains. 
There is high comedy, low comedy, and 
farce. There is the judicial faculty to 
be exercised in separating the merits of 
the case from the ability of its special 
pleaders, that is to say from the talent 
of the actors. 

You that I have not 
failed to be among the audience at Wal- 
lack’s, to be impressed, if possible, by 


may imagine 


this home-made piece of lace-work. Is 
it lace-work? To estimate something in 


terms of lace-work is like estimating 


size in pieces of chalk. It is a varia- 


There is cotton lace and 


ble standard. 
then again there is lace of excellent ma- 
terial, but tangled in the execution and 
an unfair representative of its kind. I 
should say that Marriage was of the lat- 
ter sort. 

The material is unexceptionable; the 
1 


scenes and emotions clustering around 


marriage are matter not merely for an 
the the 
creat bulk of plays, literature, and pict- 


episode, of kind constituting 
ures, but for something typical and of 
universal So far, Mr. Bouci- 
cault chose a basis on which it would be 
possible to make not only 


interest. 


a gcood com- 
edy but a great comedy. 
the 
— » . > 

closing up of a series of adventures, but 


Marriage is 
used not simply as conventional 
as the body and texture of the piece, as 
is divorce in another to which it gives its 
title. Indeed, our American playwrights, 
not now speaking of Boucicault, -eem 
to me particularly happy in their choice 
of a subject. Where they fail is not 
here, but in the important two thirds of 
plot and dialogue. If you will notice, 
almost every one of these attempts aims 
at something typical, the presentation 


of national characteristics, as in The 
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Mighty Dollar and The Gilded Age, or 
of states, of society, including a large 
constituency, as in Saratoga, and Surf, 
Ah Sin, The Most of 


these were objected to, I recollect, some 


and Danites. 
years ago, conceptions and all, by our 
leading critical journal, which took the 
that Rip Van 
certainly a mere episode with- 


extraordinary position 
Winkle 
out any claim on general interest, if 
there ever was one — was the only truly 
American subject and play. 

Mr. has a subject 


many charming details. 


and 


Boucicault 
The manners 
and customs, if correctly displayed, are 
not our own, except for the 
legal settlements and the ward in chan- 
cery, that the whole might not have taken 
place here. There married 
couples, so differing as to display the 


are four 
subject from as many points of view: 
Walter and Rosalie, a run-away pair; 
Meek — an unfortunate name for a very 
good fellow — and Fannie, who marry 
in the regular society way; Persimmons 
and Virginia, an oldish couple whose 
union has been postponed long beyond 
and the Constant Tiffes, 
already married, whose quarrels serve as 


the usual age; 


a sarcastic commentary upon the ardor 
of the people newly entering upon the 
happy state. The preliminary drill of 
the wedding procession by the fashiona- 


in Act II. — 


dresses and mountings 


ble mother, a scene in its 
French 


is a most amusing and 


like a 
genre picture — 
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There 
is a poetic element in the freshness and 
simplicity of the 
principal figure. 


legitimate piece of light satire. 


and 
She nestles by her 


youngest bride 


husband, and shows a romantic girlish 
ideal, based, no doubt, upon reminis- 
cences of sentimental literature, but also 
upon a capacity for something generous 
and devoted, in asking him if there is 
not some dark secret he can impart for 
her to forgive, so that the bond between 
There is an ele- 
ment of pathos in the singular dread of 
Auldjo that Walter, who appears to be 


them may be closer. 


his son but is in reality only adopted 
will, if he finds out the 
return 


truth, cease t¢ 
The dia- 


logue has many capital things, and there 


his tender affection. 
is one mot, “ Nothing is so deceptive as 
proofs,’’ worthy to become a standing 
aphorism. 

With all this, and the capital acting, 
when the curtain falls over an apart- 
ment furnished in flowered cretonne, 
with the sea, broken by a single shining 
wave, showing throuch the wide windows 
as if from a drawing-room at Newport, 
you can feel that you go away from a 
But that 
will not blind you to the defects of con- 


profitably amused evening. 


siderable character drawing, which is 
farce instead of comedy, and especially 
of a plot in which there is the complica- 
tion of three secret marriages, and long- 
lost and 


the point of distraction. 


brothers, wives daughters to 


Raymond Westbrook. 





EDWARD 


Tue Muse of History is a rather world- 
ly personage, who frequently reserves 
her favors for devotees in easy circum- 
stances. The pushing aspirants who 
seize the prizes of poetry, fiction, music, 
the drama, and the other arts in which 
genius is required, are apt to be snubbed 
by this more exclusive lady, whose cult 


GIBBON. 


demands long preparation, costly out- 
lays, and ample leisure. She shows to 
ventlemen of leisure and elegant culture 
a polite art, one of the very politest, in 
which industry and perseverance are 
enough for success and fame, and too 
often she seems to exact nothing more. 
A man may not say that he will be a great 
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poet or a great novelist; but with edu- 
cation, money, and time, one may resolve 
without unexampled presumption to be 
a great historian. ‘To be sure, this re- 
suits in many cases in making great his- 
torians what they are: greatest when un- 
read, and the most perishable of the im- 


They have so seldom, indeed, 
that 


mortals. 


been true literary artists one has 


in pr 


1 certain hesitat on | “onouncing any 


historian a man of genius; and it is with 
a lasting surprise that one recognizes in 
the of the 


vreatest writer who pos- 


createst historians 


of 


sessed in prose, above 


ot one 


reniuses, a 
any other Enelish- 


man of his time, the shaping hand, and 


who molded the vast masses of his sub- 


ject into forms of n ivnificent be ity, 


giving to their colossal pomp a finish for 
which there is no w 


Yet | 


think one 


and adorn 


h last- 


art may pro tion it 


charms, the work whi 


always and al 


charms being yne the 
When one 
his 

ment, one feels that it is really 
for 
erandeur of the st ry 


as 
His 


pre vof of venius. turns trom 


other histories to michty achieve- 
is incom- 
le li ras for the 


That 


majestic 


parable its nob 


story assumes at 
the lofty 


its advance is 


forms, mov an epic; 


the life 
rich 


poetic sense; 


and 


1] stad wi 
full, has a martial vig 


are 
One 


would be 


the blazons of shields and banners. 
knows very well that this style 
ridiculous applied to a minor theme; the 
fact is felt throughout Gibbon’s Memoirs, 
where he apparently cannot unbend from 
the hieh historie 
there, when the thought is eloquent, the 
the re 

One is 


that the polysyllabic 


attitude, though even 


ve stirs vler’s blood by its 


langua 


matchless fitness. aware, too, 
port of the John- 
the mock of 


vengeful generations escaping from its 


sonian diction has been 


crushing weight; yet after the thinness 


Gibbon. [ January, 
and pallor of much conscious simplicity 
of later date, its Latin affluence has a 
deep satisfaction; and though none could 
ever dream of writing such a style again, 
yet its use by Gibbon was part of the in- 
his 


whole work, and gave its magnitude that 


spiration with which he wrought 
brilliant texture and thorough solidity 


which are even more wonderful than its 
macnit © 

The history of the Decline and Fall 
remains unapproached for qualities of 


creat 


ude 


artistry, but not unapproachable. 


It needs merely an equal genius in future 


historians to make every passage of the 


human epic as nobly beautiful. Its au- 


thor was indefinitely more than a gen- 
tleman of fortune, though he was also 


this, and frankly elories in the fact in 


that Autobiography whose involuntary 
pomps are now so quaint (for he prom- 


shall 


enters 


} 
be sim pie 


! 
with 


ises that ‘* the stvle and 


familiar ’’); relish 
account of his 
‘ chief 


and Seale, 


upon a brief ancestors, 


whose honor’’ was Baron Say 
lord high treasurer of Henry 
the Sixth. This nobleman was behead- 
ed 
l 


by the Kentish insurgents, and his 


blood seems to have set forever the Tory 
One 


who 


tint in the politics of the Gibbons. 


amusing forefather of the historian, 
visited Virginia, had such a passion for 
lay 


heral it caused him to see in the 


bodi Ss of 
a proof that 
ally into the 


} 
¥ that 


tokens with which the naked 


the savages were painted 


** heraldry was crafted natu 


sense the human race Succeeding 


} 


re Royalists and Jacobites; 

torian himself, in whom the 
is extinguished, honored its tra- 
the Ameri- 


French revolution- 


abhorrence of 


and the 


Gibbon’s childhood was sickly, and it 
was not till his sixteenth year that his 
health became firm enough to permit him 
In the mean 
his mother, the effect 


a revular course of study. 
id lost 


whose eal ly 


time he h 
of 


describes in touching laneuage, and he 


death upon his father he 


remained in the care of a maiden aunt. 
He had always been more in her care 
than in that of his mother, and now she 


made her helpless charge very much her 
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Edward 


companion and friend, directing his En- 
clish studies and watching over his deli- 
eate health with all a mother’s devotion. 
His schooling had been intermittent and 
and he had but a little Latin 
| ‘* Nature 


K at 
displayed in his favor her mysterious 


desultory, 
and no Gree the ave when 
and his disorders ‘* wonder- 
He then 
and idle tutor by 
father, and sudden 


energies,”’ 


fully vanished.”’ was taken 


from a careless his 
y entered at Oxford, 
of which ancient university the reader 
will find an amusingly contemptuous ac- 
count in his Autobiography. Though no 
; an omniv- 
arrived at Oxford, 


scholar, he had always been 


orous reader. He 


as he says, ‘‘ with a stock of erudition 
that might have puzzled 


degre 


a doctor, and a 
e of ignorance of which a school- 
boy would have been ashamed,’’ and he 
quitte dM ved 


months, 
of his 


ilen ( ollege after fourteen 
‘the most idle and unprofitable 
life,’’ 


fessors who did 


whole spent under pro- 


not lecture and tutors 
who did not teach, but drowsed away a 


sloth 


_ Tory polities, 


learned leisure in monkish and 
Jacobitish disloyalty. 
anecdotes, 


personal and private scan- 


dal’? were the talk with which the fel- 
lows of Magdalen College astonished the 
ingenuous young gentleman commoner. 
It was not unnatural that in his uncon- 
trolled and apparently undirected en- 
deavor he should resolve to write a book, 
which happened to be The Age of Sesos- 
tris, still unfinished if ever becun; nor 
was it quite strange that such a youth 
should turn from the bigoted indifference 
of his alma mater, in spiritual affairs, to 
the great mother church. 
Gibbon bee 

Catholic, through pure force of his own 


and 


which necessarily resulted in his leaving 


At any rate, 
ume at seventeen an ardent 


reasoning reading, —a conversion 


Oxford at once, and in his being pres- 
ently sent to Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
where he was placed by his incensed 
father in the family of the Calvinist 
His new faith did 
not long withstand the wise and careful 


pastor, Pavilliard. 


approaches of this excellent man, who 
found his charge exceedingly well read 
in the controversial literature of the sub- 
ject, and who chose silently to let him 


Gibbon. 
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convict himself of one illogical position 
after another rather than openly and 
constantly to combat him. Upon new 
premises, Gibbon reasoned himself out 
of Romanism as he had reasoned himself 
into it. faith to 


faith may have had something to do with 


These changes from 


unsettling all belief in his mind; but it 


is not a point upon which he himself 


touches, and he seems to have reém 
braced in all sincerity the Protestant re- 
ligion. The letters which the Pasteur 
Pavilliard wrote from time to time, con- 
cerning the progress of his conversion, to 
Gibbon’s father are of curious interest, 
and paint in suggestive touches not only 
the studious, 
but that of 


They are 


character of 
dutiful lad, 
his firm and gentle cuardian. 


the mental 


conscientious, 


glimpses that show them both in a very 
pleasing light, and one would fain know 
Swiss for 
whom Gibbon always retained a grate- 
Pavil- 
table he 
membered long after with lively discust. 


more of the simple pastor, 
ful reverence, althouch Madame 
liard’s coarse and stinted re- 
Under Pavilliard’s direction he made 
and fully 
repaired the losses of his sickly child- 


creat advances in learning, 
hood and the months wasted at Oxford. 


His l 


always wide 
enough, gained indefinitely 


reading, which was 
in depth; 
and this English boy, writing from an 
Swiss maintain a 


correspondence with the first scholars 


obscure town, eould 
of France and Germany, in which they 
treated him with the distinction due his 
learning. It was not the education of a 
ventleman which Gibbon, loving the En- 
glish ideal of the public school and the 
university, would have desired for him- 
self, but it was thorough training, and it 
was full of the delight of a purely vol- 


untary pursuit. He wholly disused his 


mother tongue during his four years’ 
sojourn at Lausanne, and magnificently 
as he afterwards wrote it, one can see 
by various little turns that he wrote it 
always with something of a subtle for- 
eigner’s delight in the superb instru 
ment rather than a native’s perfect un- 
consciousness. He had, in fact, grown 
French-Swiss during these years, and at 
the bottom of his heart he remained so, 
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preferring to end his life in the little 
city under the Alps, in which he spent 
the happiest pe riod of his youth, and 
which he loved better, with its simple 
and blameless social life, than the great 
capital of the English world. For a 
long time after his return to England, 
he looked to the Continent for the public 
which he aspired to please; his first pub- 
French, that he 
might the more directly reach this pub- 


lication was written in 


lic, and he imagined several histories in 
that tongue before he used himself, or 
reconciled himself, to his alienated En- 
glish. 

He came home not only estranged in 
- this his 


- but in love and in the hope of 


language, father could have 
borne, 
marriage with the daughter of the pas- 
tor ol 


chod, and that his father could not en- 


Crassy, Mademoiselle Susan Cur- 


dure ; he peremptorily forbade the match, 


and Gibbon, whose obedience was always 


} 
ana 


perhaps too exe upl ry, 


somewhat timid, was in this case 
records with his 
usual neat antithesis: ‘* After a painful 


I sighed 


My wound 


struggle I vielded to my fate ; 


as a lover, I obeyed as a son. 
was insensibly healed by time, absence, 
and the habits of a new life.”’ 


The 


upon 


touching 
life, that he 
‘¢ hesitates from an apprehension of rid- 


us, in 
his 


historian tells 


this 


passage of 


icule, when he approaches the delicate 


subject of his early love;’’ and in fact 


it is not easy to forbear the starting 


smile, though perhaps for a different 


reason from that supposed. The ardor 
of the suitor who sighs as a lover while 
he obeys as a son, and whose wound is 
insensibly healed by time, absence, and 


the habits of a new life, is certainly not 


of the heroic sort. It is indeed a pas- 
kind not to be a 
Mademoiselle Curchod, 
like himself, had for the healing of her 
wound, also, time, absence, and the hab- 


sion of too prudent a 


little comical. 


its of a new life: her father died; she 
must leave Crassy and go to Geneva, 
where she ‘‘earned a hard subsistence 
for herself and her mother’’ 
One read 
with quite the composure of the man 
who left her to this lot his praises of the 


by teach- 


ing young ladies. does not 


Gibbon. [January, 
nobility with which she bore adversity, 
while he was sighing as a lover and obey- 
Mademoiselle Curchod, 


who, as he tells us, **in her lowest dis- 


ing as a son. 
tress maintained a spotless reputation 
and a dignified behavior,’’ became the 
wife of the creat Necker and the moth- 
at Madame de Staél, 
in the capital of taste and luxury she 


er of the ere ‘* and 
resisted the temptations of wealth, as 
she had sustained the hardships of indi- 
gence.’’ Her old lover visited her more 
than once in her exalted station as the 
wife of the minister upon whom the whole 
fabric of the French monarchy rested, 
and was always treated with the con- 
fidence which a man who had obeyed as 
a son while he sighed as a lover truly 
M. Necker, fatigued with the 


office, used to go to 


merited 
eares of bed and 


leave his wife (ée-a-téte with the undan- 


cerous lover of her youth. One smiles 
at such a close for love’s young dream, 
and yet in its time the passion was no 
doubt a sweet and tender idyl. Swiss 
had, in Gibbon’s day, all the 

} 


treedom 


society 


blameless and innocent charm 


of the society in American 
The 
each other’s houses without chaperon- 


of 


young men of every nation of Europe. 


an town. 


young ladies of Lausanne met at 


ave of any sort, ‘‘amone a crowd 


They laughed, they sang, they 

danced, they played at cards, they acted 

comedies; but in the midst of this care- 

? , 

less gayety they respected themselves, 
respected In 

such perfect ease and unrestraint Gib- 


irl, 


igy of learning, as beautiful as she was 


and were by the men.’”’ 


bon met this youn -a local prod- 


learned, and as good as she was beauti- 
ful, 


which he 


-and won the true and great heart 
He 


never loved, nor thought of loving, any 


suffered himself to lose. 


other woman; his hurt was not bravely 
received, but apparently it was incura- 


ble. 


his 


From time to time he speaks in 
Lord Sheffield, after the 


old friend with whom 


letters to 


of the he 


went to live in Lausanne, of having a 


death 


young girl, his relative, to cheer his lone- 
ly years and inherit his wealth; but he 
lived solitary to the end, and a valet 
smoothed his dying pillow. 
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It was some seven years after he ex- 
haled his last sich as a lover that Gibbon 
first met Madame Necker, who had then 
‘¢ The 
in She was very 
he Lord Shef- 
field, “ and the husband particularly civil. 
She 


creat while married. 
Curchod I saw 


been not a 
Paris. 
fond of me,’’ writes to 
is as handsome as ever, and much 
ns pleased with her fort- 
On her 
Ma- 


dame Necker toa friend at Lausanne, in 


! 
venteeler; see 


une rather than proud of it. 


part: ‘*I do not know,” writes 


a letter quoted 


by Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘if I 
have told you that I have seen Gibbon. 
[ have enjoyed that pleasure beyond ex- 
pression; not that I have any lingering 
sentiment for a man who, I think, merits 


none at all, how keen is the resent- 


ment unsheathed for a moment! — ‘* but 
my feminine vanity has never had acom- 
pleter, a juster triumph. 
Posts: 


with me; he h 


He stayed two 
weeks at [ had him every day 
is become centle, pliant, 
humble, modest to bashfulness. Perpet- 
ual witness of the tenderness of my hus- 
his 


ness, a zeal 


band, of genius, and of his happi- 
yus admirer of opulence, he 
for the first time that 
which surrounds me.’’ How these deli- 


‘+ He 


«a zealous ad- 


made me notice 


cate touches insinuate the man! 


has become humble, 
who makes her real- 
Was the creat Mr. 


Gibbon, then, what is called in the more 


mirer of opulence,”’ 


ize that sh 


is rich! 
monosyllabic English of our day a snob? 
One fears that in some degree he was so, 
if Madame Necker was right 
merely 


and not 
resentful. They remained al- 
ways friends and often correspondents. 
Ten years later we find him writing to 
Lord Sheffield from 
Neckers then were: ** At present I am 
busy with the Neckers. 


London, where the 


I live with her 
just as I used to do twenty years ago, 
laugh at her Paris varnish, and oblige 
her to become a simple, reasonable Suis- 
sesse.’’ At Paris, where he is again in 
1777, the Neckers are his ‘ principal de- 
pendence.’’ ‘* I do not indeed lodge in 
their house, but I live very much with 
them, and dine and sup whenever they 
have company, which is almost every 
day, and whenever I like, for they are 
not in the least exigeans.’’ Mr. Walpole 
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had introduced him to the famous Ma- 
dame du Deffand, ‘‘ an agreeable young 
writes him 
many civilities after his return home. 


lady of eighty-two,’? who 
‘* [have supped once as a third with the 
Neckers, and have had Madame Necker 
once at my house. We have spoken of 
Mr. ? Of Mr. 
Gibbon, always of Mr. Gibbon.”’’ 


Gibbon, and what else 
“7 


This was when the Neckers were at 
the height of their power and prosperity. 
When poor Louis XVI. made his first 
great mistake in allowing Maurepas to 
force Necker to a resignation, Gibbon 
saw his old love once more at Lausanne, 
where they passed the summer of 1784; 


and Madame Necker lived to 


former lover again in 1790, when, after 


meet her 


Necker’s recall and final downfall in that 
of the monarchy, they retired to Copet. 
Again in 1793 Gibbon visited the Neck- 
ers, and the next year, when he died in 
London, was the last year of her life. 
Something very high, very pure, very 
noble, characterized her always, and 
amidst the corrupt and brilliant society 
of which she became a leader, and to the 
good qualities of which she did justice, 
she was honored for the virtues which 
‘* Her faults,’’ 
not French 
she wanted tact, and sometimes 


few others practiced. 
says Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘ were 
faults; ”’ 
she wanted taste, but she never wanted 
principle, nor a generous mind by which 
to judge people and conditions so unex- 
pectedly and wholly new to her as those 
of Paris. ‘* When I came to this coun- 
try,’’ she wrote back to a friend in Lau- 
sanne, ‘‘I thought that 
the key to everything; 


literature was 
that men eulti- 
vated their minds only by books, and 
were great only through knowledge; ”’ 
and this sentence, which so perfectly 
characterizes the young, unworldly, en- 
thusiastic country-girl, also indicates how 
great was the work before her, — to re- 
model all her standards and criterions, 
to make herself Sainte - Beuve 
that her health first began to 
sink under the anxieties and disappoint- 
ments of this effort. She lamented that 
she did not even know the language of 


over. 


believes 


society; that she hurt people’s self-love 
when she meant to flatter it. ‘* What is 
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ealled frankness in Switzerland is ego- 


tism in Paris,’’ she says. She saw that 


there her old ideas were all wrong; and, 
as she says, she hid away her little cap- 
ital and began working for a living. It 
must have been by very hard work in- 
deed that she made herself accept ible 
to the circle of philosophers and literati 
whom her husband’s distinction drew 
about her, but she did so, and most ac- 
ceptable to the best men among them. 
Better than this, she entered, 


with her 


Swiss zeal and practical goodness, upon 
a life of beneficence as well as social em- 
inence. ‘The Paris hospitals were sav- 
age lairs, in which the sick were herded 


together without comfort or decency, 


and she founded a hospital of her own 


Her hus- 


mentioned 


which still bears her name. 
band, proud of its success, 
it in his official re ports to the king, and 
this fondness made the Parisians laugh. 
Her had 


their reserves to the last, which Marmon- 


most intimate friends, too, 
tel at least has but too keenly expressed 
To his thinking, she had not the air of 
the world; she had not taste in dre ss, 
nor an easy manner, hor an attractive po- 
liteness; her mind and her countenance 
But, on the 
other hand, she had propriety, candor, 


kindness, 


from her opinions, not from her feelings. 


were too formal for grace. 


and culture. Her tastes were 
She was a devoted hostess, and eagerly 
strove to please her guests, but ‘‘ even 
her amusements had their reason, their 
method: . . . all was premeditated, 

If much of 


in fine, lingered in 


nothing flowed naturally.’’ 
the school-mistress, 
this great- hearted and good woman, 
On all 


that he says of her there is imaginable 


Gibbon apparently never saw it. 


a sunset light from his early and only 
love, —from the days when the ingen- 
uous young Englishman saw the Swiss 
pastor’s daughter in the blossom of 
‘* that beauty, pure, virginal, which,’’ as 
‘*has need of the 
first youth,’’ with her lovely face ‘* 


Sainte-Beuve says, 
ani- 
mated by a brilliant freshness, and soft- 
ened by her blue eyes, full of candor.”’ 
Her married life was in the highest de- 
gree happy: she and her husband recip- 
rocally admired and adored each other; 
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and it must have been with a sense of 
the perplexing unreality of all past ex- 
perience that she saw her old unworthy 
lover reénter the world, and grow year 
by year more famous and more enormous- 
ly fat in the narrowing circle of her life. 
What perpetual curiosity and generous 
pity must have piqued her; how strange 


and sad it must all have been! 
know a pro- 
voking love-story in the annals of litera- 
ture, and though, 


Gibbon bore 


Upon 


the whole, I do not more 


as Sainte-Beuve says, 
his disappointment with a 
makes one 


tranquillity that smile, it is 


not with a smile only that one dwells 


upon ** the delicate subject of his early 
love.’’ 


When he 


lover and obs 


had definitely sighed as a 


yed as a son, he settled 
lIness of Eng 


down to the d ish country 


1 
} 
i 


life, the trivial pleasures of which, the 
visits, the talk with commonplace peo- 
even more than its 


monotony, though less perhaps than his 


ple, afflicted him 


misspent service as a captain of the mi- 
litia, which Pitt kept under arms after 
its supposed usefulness in defying inva- 
sion during the Old French War was 
quite past: this he felt was unfit and un- 
At this time he 
cupied with his Essay on the Study of 
which he French, 
and which in his maturer years humbled 
him 


worthy of him. was 0c- 


Literature, 


wrote in 


by excellences he had 
proved 


so little im- 
upon; and he projected a num- 
ber of histories before he fixed at last 
upon his great work: he thought of writ- 
ing the history of the crusade of Henry 
the First, of the barons’ wars against 
John, the lives of Henry the Fifth and 
Titus, the life of Sir Philip Sidney, the 
history of the liberty of the Swiss, and 
that of the republic of Florence under 
the Medici. But his 
Italian tour and his subsequent Visit to 


studies for an 


Italy insensibly confirmed his tenden- 
ey toward the work of his life, the first 
conception of which occurred to him at 
as he ‘‘ sat 


Rome, the 


ruins of the Capitol, while the barefoot- 


musing amidst 
ed friars were singing vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter.” 

It was not till after seven years’ prep- 
aration that, full of uncertainty and 
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misgiving, this man of a genius unsur- 


passed and even unapproached in its 
kind sat down to write the first chap- 
ter of a lh 


} 


named in 


story which he had not yet 


his own mind; and then he 
toiled at the mere te« hnique of his work 
with a patience which teaches the old 
that 
art, and that it 


mphs by endeavors pro- 


lesson, eternally true, venius ab- 
solves from 1 1 to 
achieves its t 
portioned to i $ yn cvreatness, 


Gibbon had fixed his home in 


London, where h ame aman of fash- 


ion and world, which not 
many y« 
for 
Lausanne, 
ished 


deliberately for- 
sook comfortable world of 
se simple quiet he fin- 
the work becun and largely ad- 
vanced in t l [ of the Enclish cap- 
ital. The were, he tell 


lls us, few per- 
sons of 


politics to 3 


literature or 


ence in 


was a stranger, and 
he stoops t y.u crandiose foot- 
note, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke, Dr. Gold- 
smith, Mr. Toph 


ers, as his 


k, and oth- 
Lit- 


this period also he en- 


v-members of the 
erary Club. At 
tered into political life, and took his seat 
for the b« rh of Liskeard. 
He was, therefore, seated in Par- 


the 


just 
with 
: and he took a 
lively interest in American affairs. But 
it was not in our behalf; on the contra- 
lisliked the 


leman whose sense of pro- 


when our troubles 


liament 
mother country began, 


ry, he dis! our cause with all 
spirit of a 
priety and of | 
insubordination, 
with the 


he says, 


yroperty was hurt by our 


and he steadily voted 


covernment inst us, or, as 


pomp, he 


‘* supported, with many a sincere and 


with characteristic 
silent vote, the richts, though not per- 
haps the interest, of the mother coun- 
try.”’ His memoir, once clearly defin- 
to 
but the letters mention us 


ing his attitude, has nothing more 
say about us; 
often enough, in hope or in despair, as 
the chance of war is against us or for us. 
It is always curious to note these fluctu- 
ations; it is like a glimpse, by instanta- 
neous photogr iph, of the feeling of the 
past. the feeling is that of 
the great mass of the English nation, 
and of some of the best Englishmen; for 


In this case 
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hard as it is for us to understand (the 
time being so distant, and ourselves be- 
ing concerned), our friends in England 
then must have been excusable to most 
of their fellow-countrymen only as sen- 
timental idealists, and to many inexcus- 
For his 
part, Mr. Gibbon, in 1774, had no mis- 
givings in supporting Lord North’s Bos- 


able as disloyal demagocues. 


ton Port Bill, removing the customs and 
courts to Salem, ‘‘a step so detrimental 
to the former town that it must soon re- 


ind 4 
in the Lords 


duce it to our own terms, 

that 
1 

‘some lively conversa- 

These tacts 


intermixed with some indecent gossip of 


mild an appearance ”’ 
it passed with 
tion but no division.’’ are 
the town, in which Mr. Gibbon seems to 
have had of 


civilization; men- 


the interest of a student 
and his letters do not 
America ag till the 


when we find him tempted by the 


tion Lin following 
year, 
ereathness ot the subject to ** expose him- 
self’? in a speech on American affairs. 
He never did sO, but he was soon one ol 
** three hundred 
dred and five ”’ 
the 
Bay in a state of rebellion. 


but I fear not 


and four to one hun- 
who voted an address to 
Massachusetts 

More troops, 
enough, vo to America, to 


throne, ‘** declaring 


make an army of ten thousand men at 


Boston. I am more and more con- 
vinced that with firmness all may go 
well; yet,’’ he prudently adds, ‘* I some- 
In the of this 


vear he mentions the covernment nego- 


times doubt.’’ autumn 
tiations with the Russians, failing which, 
had the ‘*We 


have great hopes of getting a body of 


we Hessians sent 


us. 
these barbarians,’’ the Russians, — five 
and twenty thousand of them, who are to 
‘* The 


worst of it is that the Baltie will soon be 


go out as mercenaries, not allies. 


frozen up, and that it must be late next 
year before they can get to America.’’ 


In his next letter he is pleased to ob- 
serve that ‘‘ the old report of Washing- 


ton’s resignation and quarrel with Con- 
and thinks later 
that ‘‘ things go on very prosperously 


gress seems to revive,”’ 


in America,’’ Howe being ‘* in the Jer- 
seys,’’ on his way to the Delaware, and 
Washineton, ‘‘ who wishes to cover Phil- 


adelphia,’’ having ‘‘not more than six 
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or seven thousand men with him,’’ while, 


best of all, a is indeed 
little 


province (‘ it 


only poor Georgia si has **‘ made 


its submission, and desired to be rein- 


stated in the peace of the king; ”’ 


yet 


presently we read that ‘‘ America af- 


fords nothing very satisfactory,’’ and 
k’s, ** Charles 


this being written at Almac 
Fox is now at my elbow, declaiming on 
the impossibility of keeping America.” 


The r 


spring of 1777) not only behavine very 


Americans are by this time (the 


unsatisfactory at home, but on the night 
of the 5th of May 
fitted out 


“a small privateer 
at Dunkirk attacked, took, and 
has carried into Dunkirk road the Har- 
The kin had 
just time to throw his dispatches over- 
board,’’ and Mr 


affair at Dover on his way to 


wich packet. *s messt nger 


Gibbon, hearing of this 
Paris, is 
had better go 
Paris he 


Franklin, the 


in great doubt whether he 


} t 


1 
or. sut ne goes on, and at 


actually dined with terri- 
’ tells his friend 


ble, ** by ’ as he 


in expressive 1 with him 


nevertheless 


At 


clearly 


let us hope , liked him. 


eS I London he see 


A mer- 


a wretched piece of 


that distan om 
the mismanagement of 
ican business, 
work. 


European power ever ventured to trans- 


that 


The greatest force which any 


not stron¢e 


port into continent is 


enough even to attack the « nemy, 


and in the mean time you are obliged to 


call out the militia to defend your own 


coasts against their privateers.’’? Being 
Dece 
has to communicate from his place in 
the House of Commons ‘* 
!... An Ens 


ly ten thousand men laid down their 


returned to England in mber, he 


dreadful news 
indeed rlish army of near- 


ind surrendered prisoners of war 


i 


arms, 
on condition of being sent to England, 
and of never serving against America. 
Burgoyne is said to have received 
wounds. General Fraser, with 


Colonel Ack- 


A general ery for 


three 
two thousand men, killed. 
land likewise killed. 
peace.”’ 

It was at last beginning to be time, 
though peace was far off yet, and Mr. 
Gibbon’s party had much to learn. A 
year before this he had written: “ We talk 
chiefly of the Marquis de la Fayette, who 
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He is about 
twenty, with a hundred and thirty thou- 


was here a few wes ago. 
sand livres a year; the nephew of No- 
He has 


bought the Duke of Kingston’s yacht, 


ailles, who is ambassador here. 


and is gone to join the Americans; ”’ 
and now “ it is positive ly asserted both in 
private and in Parliament, and not con- 
tradicted ministers, that the 5th 
of this — Fe 1778 


‘¢ a treaty of commerce (which naturally 


by on 


month ”’ bruary, 
leads to a war) was signed at Paris with 
At 


this point Mr. Gibbon leaves pretty much 


the inde pe ndent States of America.’’ 


all mention of our affairs, and we find only 
to America 


a passage in which he begs 


one allusion afterwards in 


his letters, 
his stepmother to learn for him the par- 


ticulars cone ican moth- 


lost 


an Ame1 
had 
by the savages, one run 
and the third 
taken at sea, now in England, a prisoner 
at Forton Hospital For 


perhaps be done, . . . but you 


‘rning ** 
a short time 


} 


Kilied 


er who in three 


sons: one 
mad from that accident, 


something 


rudently suppress my request, lest 
I should raise hopes which it may not be 


power to 


In my | 


cratify.’’ In announe- 
the rumored of ** 
Georgia,’’ Mr. had 


rather merry over the fright of the Geor- 


ing submission poor 


little Gibbon been 


cians at the Indians, who had ** begun to 
the exercise of 
but 
matters of that kind are always different 


amuse themselves with 


scalping on their back settlements; ”’ 
when brought to one’s personal notice, 
ated as ata 
distance of four thousand miles. 


und cannot be so lightly tr 
In fine, 
Mr. Gibbon was our enemy upon theo- 
ry and principle, as a landed gentleman 
of Tory family should be, and there can 
be no doubt of his perfect sincerity and 
uprightness in his course. For my own 
part, my heart rather warms to his stout, 
wrong-headed patriotism, as a fine thing 
in its way, and immensely characteristic, 
which one ought not to have otherwise, 
if one could. 

It is a pity not to know how he felt 
towards us when all was over, and wheth- 
er he ever forgave us our success. But 
to Lausanne, the 
political affairs which chiefly find place 
in his letters are those of France, which 


after his retirement 
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were beginning to make themselves the 
wonder and concern of the whole polite 
world. He first felt 
having the emigrant 


the discomfort of 
noblesse crowding 
into his quiet ret 
a little 


always 


reat, and he murmurs 
Lausanne is 
by the 
** escapes the 
the 
Polignacs, ete., who slip 
But 


scene, with the assembly voting abstract 


at this, although 


‘infested in summer ”’ 
} ish, and it 
supe rlative y great "” 


d’ Artois, the 


by to 


traveling 
exiles, Count 


Turin. France is a horrid 


propositions, Paris an independent re- 
public, all eredit gone, 
Necker,”’ 


and it | 


according to 


** poor and nobody paying 
taxes; 


rent to 


vecomes still more abhor- 


riends 


the 


the f 


ot 


of order, as the dis- 
solution ancient monarchy ad- 
vances, 
Paris, the nobles in exile, the clergy 
plundered in a way that strikes at the 
of all Lord Sheffield 


the king brought a captive to 


root property. 


need not send Mr. Gibbon to Chambery 


to see a prince and an archbishop in 


exile ; there 
of the 


their cheerful adversity and gay destitu- 


ire now exiles enough and 


noblest at Lausanne, whom in 


tion one must admire. He is always 
ly at England, and he 


looking anxiously 
the movement, then be- 


distrusts even 
vinning, against the great crime of civil- 
He would be glad if it pro- 


ceeded from an impulse of humanity, 


ization. 


‘* but in this rage against slavery, in the 


numerous petitions against the slave- 
trade, was there no leaven of new demo- 
eratical principles, no wild ideas of the 
rights and natural equality of man?’’ 
For that would never do, and would as 
surely go to the roots of all property in 
England as in France. He sees clear- 
ly the follies of that wonderful time, and 
he sees as yet no rising master of the 
situation, no Richelieu, no Cromwell, 
‘either to restore the monarchy or to 


’ 


lead the commonwealth;”’ it is not in 
his philosophy, wise as he is in all the 
past, to imagine a people so inspired 
with a sense of freedom and of the value 
of their new-won rights as to be able to 
maintain them against the whole of Eu- 
rope, and to carry the revolution wher- 
ever their wild armies go. 

This conception comes later, after the 
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fact, and not till the historian, with pro- 
digious amaze, sees these Gallic dogs, 

these 
French republican soldiers, 


these Gallic wolves, wretched 
whose ‘‘ offi- 
cers, scarcely a gentleman among them,’’ 
‘* without or 


horses, or baggage, lie higgledy-piggledy 


— fancy it! servants, 
on the ground with the common men, yet 
maintain a kind of rough discipline over 
not, I till 
‘* force the Prussians to evacuate their 


them,’’ say, these armies 
country, conquer Savoy, pillage Ger- 
many, threaten Spain, invade the Low 
Countries, make Rome and Italy trem- 
ble, scour the Mediterranean, and talk 
South 


It is indeed a tremendous and a 


of sending a squadron into the 
Sea.’’ 
hateful spectacle, and well may a mid- 
dle - aged literary 


centleman of 


that if 


Tory 


landed property forebode En- 


eland ‘‘should now be seduced to eat 
the apple of false freedom,’’ himself and 
his best friends may soon be ‘+ reduced 
of French 
Wolves and ? The 


names are too good for the wretches who 


to the deplorable state the 


emigrants.’’ dogs 
have not only beheaded their kine, but 
have involved their upper classes in more 
distress than any former revolutionists, 
and have rendered landed property in- 
secure everywhere; henceforth they are 
“cannibals” and “devils,” their “ dem- 
ocratical principles lead by a path of 
flowers into the abyss of hell,”’ 
blackest demon in 


democracy.’’ 


and ** the 
hell is the demon of 
It is droll to observe how, 
in these moments of deep emotion, a 
pagan gentleman is forced back upon 
a forsaken superstition for the proper 
imagery in which to clothe his indig- 
nation; but where gentility and landed 
property are concerned, Mr. Gibbon is as 
good a Christian as any. Indeed, he is 
so arch-conservative that he humorously 
accounts for his historical treatment of 
Christianity on the ground of a sort of 
hich Tory affection ‘‘ for the old Es- 
tablishment of Paganism,’’ and no read- 
er of his letters can help observing how 
intimately the best feelings of his nat- 
ure are bound up with the sacred tenure 
of real estate and the hallowed security 
of the funds. Yet after all, when he 
thinks of visiting England, he is great- 
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ly minded to zo home through France. 
: 5 Beat 


‘¢T am satisfied th 


the journey; and I must 


t there 1s lttie or no 
real danger in 
arm myself with patience to support the 


vexatious insolence of democratical tyr- 


anny. I have even a sort riosity 


to spend a few d 
at the de 
sec k tt in 


devils, 


bates 
principal 
to cont | > a form 


and new 


of public and priv which never 
existed before, and which I devoutly 
hope will not long conti to exist,’’ 


— a burst of piety scare ly to be matched 
elsewh« re in the at 10! W ritir vs. 
When, however, he did return to En- 
1793, 3 way of 
his 
curiosity or ple 
his friend Lo Sheffield 


broken by the cent h of 


gland, in 


France, and not one of 


ime home to 


comtort then 
his wife, 
and he 
throuch 


‘alo +] 
aiong the 


route 


lls us, 


than sava 
cannon, an 
the enormous machine 


bon had 


but ‘* neither his 


now ¢rov 
nor 


nor 


his extraordinary ily infirmities, 


other consideratior uld prevent 


any 


him a moment from resolving on an 


undertaking that might have deterred 


the most active young man.’’ This was 
after ten years of the tranquil life of 


Lausanne, which he had voluntarily 


chosen eight years settlement 
all his 


They believed that he 


in London, to the vast surprise of 
London friends. 
it, and 


be 


shared their 


never would be able to endure 


they predicted that he would soon 
k. He 
misgivings in some degree, 
] 
i 


glad to come bak 
and he con- 
siders in letters to his different friends 
the respective mivantaces of London and 


He knew that 


the larger the place, the more one is let 


Lausanne very seriously. 


alone in it; he looked forward not only 
with tenderness but with some alarm to 
But 
he was tired of political life, and he 


meeting the friends of his youth. 


despaired of political preferment after 
Burke’s Reform Bill had abolished his 
place on the Board of Trade; his strait- 
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to and 
At 


friend George 


ened income obliced him save, 
Lausanne 
Dey- 


veart he might 


London was expensive. 
lived 


verdun, 


his life-long 
whose house and 1] 
lon felt 


in his celibate line ss he 


of intimate daily companion- 


ips 


by vet 


, 
perh 


and 
hi n 


the pl we secretly 
fonder associat 
ts society, i rovincial, was refine 


every society is in which the women are 


superior to the men; it was simple and 


comparatively unexacting. His friend’s 


commanded a magnificent pros- 
pect, and the 
His incement was not 
ex: M. Deyverdun lodged Mr. 
von, and Mr. 


terrace 
climate was good for his 


gout arr canes 
pl Gib- 
I Gibbon boarded M. Dey- 
to the aunt who 


viving 


. letter 
watched over his childhood (and whom 
j rrocal affee- 


Madam) an 


L wsanne, 


irs of reclh} 
is Dear 
life at 
ind his friend: — 
I rise (not 
little before eicht; 
from 


am called my 


study to 
l 


which I always perform a 
English the aid 
of Caplin,! I perceive no differences 


one 


in the style; and, with 
be- 
tween Lausanne and Bentinck Street. 


Our mornings are usually passed in sep- 


arate studies; we never approach each 


other’s door without a previous message 
or thrice knocking; and my apartment is 
already sacred and formidable to stran- 
gers. I dress at half past one, and at 
two (an early hour, to which I am not 
perfectly reconciled) we sit down to din- 


After 


our company, one, two, or three friends 


ner. dinner and the departure of 


we read tocether some amusing book, or 
play at chess, or retire to our rooms, or 
| eo to the coffee - house. 
the 
begin, and I am oppressed only with 


make visits, or 


: : 4 ayes 
Between six and seven assemblies 


their number and variety; whist, at shil- 


lings or half-crowns, is the came I gen- 


erally play, and I play three rubbers with 


pleasure. Between nine and ten we 


withdraw to our bread and cheese, and 
friendly converse, which sends us to bed 
at eleven; but these sober hours are too 


1 Ilis English valet de chambre. 
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often inte rrupted by private or numer- 


ous suppers, which I have not the cour- 


ige to resist, though I practice a lauda- 


ble abstinence at the best-furnished ta- 


To Lord Sheffield he writes some facts 


and figures which have a curious inter- 


est, as showine of agentleman’s 


bachelor establishment in England and 


Switzerland a hundred years ago:— 


$s W) at is, th ». you w ask, my prese nt 


establishme This is not by any means 


a cheap a | 


ntrv: 


and, except in the ar- 
ticle of wine, I could give a dinner, or 
make a coat, perhaps for the same price 


My chief 
the things which 


London as at Lausanne. 


in 
advantage arises from 
do not int; and in some rv 

. . 


enlarged 


spects my 
by the increase 
importance; an obscure 
the master of a 


Here 


in entertainments, 


in England, 
le house at Lausanne 

ted to ret 
receive wiles, etc. and 


to px rform 


duties of society 


t which, though 
uwreeable enouch in themselves, contrib- 
i he housekeeper’s bills. 
prudent, recular course 

can support myself with 
comfort a 1onor for six or seven hun- 
dred pounds a year, instead of a thou- 
n hundred in England.” 


After Deyverdun’s death, which was 


sand or eleve 


a terrible to Gibbon, he 


bought in his estate on 


the favorable terms fixed by his friend's 


will and continued to live in the same 


house wher they had dwelt together 


nearly six years in such perfect harmony. 
had ended his 


vent celebrated in the 


Two years before this he 


mighty work, ar 
famous passage which read 


one cannot 


without a strong thrill of sympathy with 
its loftv emotion: 


ment of conception: I sh 


tl 


have presumed to mark the 


mo- 


all now com- 


memorate the hour of my final deliv- 
erance. It was on the day, or rath- 
er nicht, of the 
tween the 


that 


27th of June, 1787, be- 
and twelve, 
the last 
cvarden. 


hours of eleven 
I wrote the last lines of 
page, in a summer-house in my 
After laying down my pen I took sever- 
al turns in a berceau, or covered walk of 
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acacias, which commands a prospect of 
the country, the lake, and the mountains. 


The air was temperate, the sky was se- 


rene, the silver orb of the 
flected 


was silent. 


moon was re- 


from the waters, and all nature 
I will not dissemble the first 
emotions of joy on recovery of my free- 
dom and perhaps the establishment of 
my fame. But my pride was soon hum- 
bled, and a sober melancholy was spread 


L had 


taken an everlasting leave of an old and 


over my mind, by the idea that 
agreeable companion, and that whatso- 
ever might be the future date of my His- 
tory, the life of the historian must be 
short and precarious.’’ 

One could desire a further account of 
Gibbon’s habits of labor on his history 
than the very succinct sketch given in 
not much 

Method 


course the 


his memoir, but his letters are 


more satisfactory on this poin 


and assiduity were of open 
secrets of his success in an un 


the rial 


was appalling; but there is something to 


srtaking, 


mere mate indeur of which 


show that the strain was no day so great 
He 


in Lausanne, and 


as it was continual from day to day. 
enjoyed life very well 


his social 


he seems not to have curtailed 
’ 
l 


pleasures till the year before the comple- 
tion of histask. In January of the year 


that saw its close, he wrote to Lord Shef- 
field: — 

‘¢* A lone while ago, when I contem- 
plated the distant prospect of my work, 
I gave you and myself some hopes of 


lt 
England last 


alas, when autumn 


landing in autumn; but 
crew near, hills be- 
Alps on Alps, and I 
re tedious and 

When I 
look back on » lengt he under- 


materials, I 


evan to rise on hills, 


found my journey 


toilsome than | had im 


taking and the 


cannot accuse or suffer myself to be ac- 


cused of idleness; I can exact! 
sq 


done; and after 


y compute, 
by the square foot or the 


all that 


page, 
remains to be 
concluding texts and notes, after a gen- 


eral review of my time and my ground, 
I now can decisively ascertain the finai 
period of the Deciine and Fall, and can 
boldly promise that I will dine with you 
at Sheffield Place in the month of Au- 


gust, or perhaps of July, in the present 
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year, — within less than a twelvemonth 
of the term which [had loosely and orig- 
inally fixed And perhaps it would not 
be easy to find a work of that size and 
importance in which the workman has so 
tolerably kept his word with himself and 
the public oe 

So good a 


man of business was this 


creat man of a 


with the 


ius! He kept his word 
public, but his infirmities con- 
him 
break it He did not dine 
with Lord Sheffield as he proposed; he 


did not vo to En 


spired with other causes to make 


to his friend. 
rland till six years later, 
lled 


then he 


when he felt himself imperatively ec 
by his friend’s sorrows; and 


came also to lay down his own life 


He had lone suffered from 


in his 
native land. 


a dropsical affection resulting from a 


neglected rupture; it had now become a 


terrible burden as wellas a 


o..e 4 
within a short 


rrotesque de- 


formity, and time after 
England he underwent 


but 


his arrival in 
three operations. The y gave relief, 
they tried his strength too far, for he 
succumbed to the third 


It was in London that he made his 


end. ‘The operation seemed to have af- 
talked of 


a radical cure, of cettinge back to his be- 


forded him distinct relief; he 


loved Lausanne. He saw his friends on 
the afternoon before the day of his death 
(the 16th of January), among them sev- 
eral ladies, with whom he talked, as he 
liked to do, of the probable duration of 
his life, which he fixed at from ten to 
No words can be better 
Sheffield de- 
the great 


twenty years. 
than those in which Lord 
the last 
friend to whose bedside he came too late 


scribes moments of 
to see him alive: — 
‘*On that morning, about seven, the 
servant asked whether he should send 
for Mr. Farquhar. 
that he was as well as he had been the 
At about half past eight he 
got out of bed, and said he was plus 


He answered, no; 
day before. 


adroit than he had been for three months 
past, and got into bed again, without as- 
sistance, better than usual. About nine, 
he said that he would rise. The servant, 
however, persuaded him to remain in 
bed till Mr. Farquhar, who was expect- 


ed at eleven, should come. ‘Till about 


Edward Gibbon . 
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that hour he spoke with great facility. 
Mr. Farquhar came at the time appoint- 
When 


chambre returned, after at- 


ed, and he was then visibly dying. 
the valet de 
tending Mr. Farquhar out of the room, 
Mr. Gibbon said, 7 


vous me quitte 2?’ 


Pourquoi est-ce que 
bout half 
twelve he dran 


This was a 
past eleven. At k some 


brandy and 


water from a tea-pot, and 
desired his favorite servant to st 
These last 


pronounced articulately. To the last he 


preserved his senses; and when he could 
no longer speak, 


| his 
asked a question, he 
show that he understood him. 
quite tranquil, and did not stir; his eyes 
half shut About a quarter before one 


he ceased to breathe.’’ 


ay with 


him. were the words he 


servant having 


made a sign to 


He was 


Vastly the greater number of Gibbon’s 
letters are addressed to Lord Sheffield, 
his faithful friend, with whom he be- 
came intimate in their young manhood, 
and with whom he maintained the clos- 
His 


occasional 


est relations as long as he lived. 
letters 


polysyllabic ponderosity,a lively air of 


have, with all their 
unconsciousness and of not being written 
for the public eye, as most letters of that 


epistolary age seem to have been. It 
would be unfair to accuse them of a witty 
or humorous levity, but they are certain- 
ly sprightly, after their kind, and are 
not so hard reading as letters often are. 
Some of the sprightliest are to Lady 
Sheffield and to Miss Maria Holroyd, a 
young lady who amuses herself with his 
abhorrence of the French democrats so 
far as to subscribe herself, ‘‘ Citoyen 
Some of the 


letters relate to the controversy excited 


Gibbon, je suis ton égal.’’ 


by the skeptical character of his history, 
but all this matter is treated with sufli- 
cient fullness in his memoir, and with 
a scornful bitterness which spares but 
‘Ata 
distance of twelve years I calmly affirm 


helsum, ete., 


one or two of his assailants. 


my judgment of Davies, C és 


had 


doubts with the weapons of the church 


—clergymen who combated his 


militant. 
nists was a sufficient humiliation. 


— A victory over such antago- 
They, 
however, were rewarded in this world. 
Poor Chelsum was indeed neglected, and 
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I dare not boast of making Dr. Watson 
is a prelate of a large mind 


but I enjoyed the 


] 


a bishop; ne 


and a liberal 


spirit; 
pleasure of giving a royal pension to Mr. 
Davies, 
to 


and of collating Dr. Apthorpe 
archiepiscopal With 


keen antitheses, like the seythes project- 


an livine.”’ 


ing from either side of the war-cars of 


the Cimbrians, the historian drives down 
upon the ranks of his opponents, and 
leaves them behind him in long swaths. 
Let us no ( | nge 


He did n 


of life 


r upon the carnage. 
those who at any period 

offended him, and 
his memoir is round- 


passage ol 
| g 


many a 
ed or pointed with the fragments of such 
criminals. 

Lord Sheffielk 
that they bear 


semblance to the style and turn of his 


l says of Gibbon’s letters 


‘in general a strong re- 


conversation, the characteristics of which 


were vivacity, elegance, and precision, 
with knowledge astonishingly extensive 
and correct a judgment with which, 


so far as the knowledge, elegance, and 


precision go, one cannot very well dis- 
pute. 


letters; 


The vivacity is apt to die out of 


so apt that I for one cannot re- 
gret the lapse of the epistolary age, and 
Mr. Gibbon’s. sprightliness 


has some- 


thing of horse, not to say river-horse, 


play in it now andthen. His letters re- 
veal a love of gossip, which one rath- 
er likes, and a tooth 
and then, which is but human. 


for scandal now 
Occa- 
sionally the letters are coarse, but not 


Neighbor. 
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often: a gentleman would not now write 
beautiful 
Lady Elizabeth Foster; but the gentle- 


some things he wrote to the 
man changes very much from century 
to century, and so does the lady, fortu- 
nately. 

It is well, in any study of this sort, 
to let the man who is the subject of in- 
quiries necessarily vague and unsatisfac- 
tory have the last word for himself; and 
Gibbon’s, 


there are words of written on 


his twenty-sixth birthday, which proba- 
bly sum up his qualities better than the 
language of any other critic, allowing, 
of course, for the changes which years, 
self-study, and self-discipline gradually 
made in him: 

‘¢ This was my birthday, on which | 
entered into the twenty-sixth year of my 
age. This gave me occasion to look a 
little into myself, and consider impar- 
tially my good and bad qualities. It ap- 
peared to me, upon this inquiry, that my 
character was virtuous, incapable of a 
formed for 
but that it was proud, violent, and 


base action, and venerous 
ones; 
disagreeable in society. These qualities 
I must endeavor to cultivate, extirpate, 
or restrain, according to their different 
tendency. Wit I have none. My im- 
agination is rather strong than pleasing; 
my memory both capacious and reten- 
tive. The shining qualities of my un- 
derstanding are extensiveness and pene- 
tration; but I want both quickness and 
exactness.”’ 


W. D. Howells. 





MARS AS A 

Ir is about three years since the little 
stir in the astronomical world occasioned 
by the ‘‘ transit of Venus 


oe 


communi- 
cated itself in some degree to the public 
at large. It is still remembered 
that our government and others sent out, 


well 


in 1874, expeditions to many distant 
places, —some of them previously un- 


NEIGHBOR. 
known except to map-makers and clev- 
er school-boys, — with the object of se- 
curing certain astronomical observations 
to be used in a fresh determination of 
the distance of the sun. Most of us also 
know that the process is to be repeated 
in 1882, and some of us may live long 
enough to hear what has been proved 
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by both sets of observations. But, so far 
as we | chief conse- 


874 has 


vide a few industri- 


que nee 
been ih 


us peop amount of 


WOrk If 


vulding fi 


arrive 


* in any mod- 


vever, May care 


astronomers may 


ve of this kind, 


them how 


» ask 
‘y can measure the 


sun's distance by 


help of Mars, whi ran be 


the | 
I 


seen 


only in the absences It seems 


more likely, at first si iat a transit of 
Venus should render the juired serv- 
that « 


since in planet and 
the sun are observed t 


ice, 
vere ther. But in 
fact, the manner of determining the sun’s 
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distance which is employed this year is 


somewhat simpler and more readily ex- 
plained than that used three y: 


be rors 


ars ago. 


It may be worth while, ittempt- 


his « Xpranation, ; to justify 

both methods and of any oth- 
nown or hereafter to be invent- 
Very few 
ters have 


nnion, 


most readily 
the 


led on 
ich a part 
ctable a 
answer 
fic curiosi- 


jects to spending 


welfare 
led that 
unning a 
» threat- 
they are 

increas- 
cnow uncertain, 


from the scic whether 


civilization 


erity can be very 


Dut it is 
ained at 

by the 

in all 
nature. 
ations to 
position. 
coal and 
pend at 
we see 


ill- 


the 
us that 
a degree 


esent t be d 


finitely 


estimated, t avail ours¢ lve s. for our pro- 


tection, of the very forces which, if dis- 
regarded, must 


| 


ana, 


injure and finally over- 


whelm us moreover, no one can say 


beforehand what knowledge will prove 


most effective. The classical instance 
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of this is found in the results of Profess- 


or Ga abstract investiga- 


tions int cin of the movements 
he observed i » leg f dead 
r 1 j 


1 
placed 


frogs 
itact with pieces of metal. 


Eve y one knows that we now talk at 
1 ‘ 
pleasure 


mit our 


ugh miles of wire, and trans- 
ehts in 
Atlantic, in consequence 


the study 


a fraction of a sec- 
ond across 


of the pursuit of begun by 


Galvan that this study has also 
furnished with 
ic il y con I i iy 


licht, L re 


ive, th 


means for econom- 


mechanical force into 
it more directly protect- 
ough less wonderful, perhaps, than 
r. Galvani could not have im- 
his researches were to lead 

within a century to 


any contrivance 


which would in popular language be 


called ful one; and 


if he had at- 


tempted y to invent a means of 


transmitti l rht to a distance, it is 
pretty i condi- 


iin that, in the 
s time, his life would 


tion of science in hi 


have | in fruitless efforts. As 
was, vas sure of leaving behind him 
stock of human 


these 


to the 
or not addi- 

e to supply any ordi- 
d, from a scien- 

*s claim to re- 
pointed ou 

research, and 

in its exploration, 

> communication was 
is inquiries into elec- 
scientific research, 
ct commonly called 
ted, it will be enough 

> special case 

resent, that our knowledge 
of the sun is involved, to 
h at first sight would 


seem in a great many kinds of 
investi t merely of astronomical, 
but e y opti al questions. 


Mor known that 


knowledge derived from observation or 
d 


cenerally 


experiment is made much more service- 


able cact by frequently repeating 


our inquiries under circumstances made 
to vary as mucl 


1 as practicable. In im- 


portant cases, then, all 9 od methods 
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ought to be tried, and the triais should 
be renewed We 


are thus brought to our more immediate 


as often as possible. 
subject, the attempt to explain how it is 
that unusual advantages for determining 
the distance of the sun have been pre- 
sented this y« ar by the situation of Mars 
with respect to the earth. 

Astronomy, as it is generally taught, 
becomes a matter of diagrams and of ge- 
ometrical demonstrations almost at the 
outset, or at all events as soon as the 
movements of the planets come under 
consideration. This course is, indeed, 
to some extent inevitable; but when any 
particular astronomical phenomenon is 
to be described, the description certain- 
ly stands a better chance of retaining 
interest if it 


some 


itself with 
what may actually be seen by every one 


concerns 


in the sky rather than with lines and 


letters on a sheet of paper. It is true, 
on the other hand, that it is somewhat 
more difficult to bring before our imag- 
inations the courses of the real pla 
through space than to follow their or- 
bits upon a diagram. The satisfaction 
attending success in the more ambitious 
attempt, however, is sure to recompense 
the amateur astronomer for the really 
inconsiderable effort needed to obtain it. 
During many of the summer evenings 
of 1877, all the planets which can ordi- 
: 


narily be seen without a telescope were 
) I 


in view. These, as few can need to be 
told, are Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Sat- 
urn (Mercury being seldom, and only for 
short intervals, in a good position to be 
seen, and all the remaining planets be- 
ing too small or distant to be detected by 
ordinary eyes). Venus could be seen in 
the west, setting soon after the sun, but 
higher in the sky at sunset as the season 
advanced. Jupiter was conspicuous in 
the south; while Mars and Saturn were 
apparently near each other in the east, 
rising earlier in the evening as time went 
on. All who noticed them must have 
easily recognized Mars by its well-known 
reddish tint, and have observed its un- 
usual brightness. It appeared, indeed, 
to rival Jupiter, or perhaps even to be 
the more brilliant of the two. Saturn, 
then a little to the north of Mars, was 
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much les ly t tract the e ts point of fact, however, we may be 
lig] ied some twenty-four thousand miles 
every day by the earth’s rotation, and 
we are c irried ove! 
year by our revolution round the 
It happens, and in 1 
" Y 


prose 


jou 
} 


} 
moved 
But how many of those wh 
idied astronomy 


what 


jour- 
small 
plan- 
course 


1 tour 


ve must 
iy MOvVve- 

s neither 
our view 
ns upon 

f the hills 
t, an l of 
in just 
from 


ters his 


Ise ipe 
1 of its 


move- 
y walk- 
him, he 
ros pet t, 
le, the 
it be- 


ly turned 

ym and 
the sun, 
whicl 
be il 


whi 


he pro- 

from 

is from P it is rotati and volution, us re- 
than the sun, and would accordingly be _ turn to the consi tio the mode in 
traversed without the production of any which we are tu at e ti of day 


noticeable phenomena in the heavens. and an Bm lnight, we as have 
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the 
well as by the daily, move- 
of the earth. Suppose Mars to 
rise at midnight, as it actually did not 
Then, at midnight 


we are turned eastwards 


seen, 1 
} 
l 


by 
annual, as 


ment 


many months ago. 
our course around the sun was turning 
us toward Mars; and if the earth’s rota- 
tion had been stopped altoos ther, Mars 
would have continued to rise, although 
very slowly, so that at the end of a month 
it would still have been seen near the 
eastern horizon. 

Let us now suppose the time of day 
of midnight. If 
at midnight, as we have 


to be sunset instead 
Mars is to ris« 
just supposed, it must now be below us; 
arth’s motion about the sun 


Mars, it 


In like manner, 


and as the « 


is turning us toward must be 
swinging us downward. 
if Mars rose at 
ting 


are then swung westward in our course 


midnight, it must be set- 
about noon; and accordingly, we 
about the sun. At sunrise, upon the 
same supposition, Mars is high in the 
sky, and our course is upward. 

At all 


our revolution about 


all times, then, the conse quence of 
the sun is to lessen 


the rate at which the daily rotation of 


the earth makes the sun to move 


seem 


through the sky. For, at midnight, the 


fact that 
around the 
to be 
and so keep it back from the eastern 


the earth is swune eastward 
sun must make the sun seem 
westward around the earth, 


swung 
horizon, towards which it is brought by 
th At 
noon, the earth’s revolution about the 
the sun 
the 
and consequently to be retarded 


earth’s rotation on its own axis. 


sun turns it westward, so that 


be swung eastward about 
y course to the western hori- 
At sunrise, 


kept down, and at sunset held up, by the 


the sun is, so to speak, 
movement of the earth in its orbit, which 
thus constantly lessens the effect of the 

rotation in producing th daily 
course of the sun from east to west by 
day and back again below us at night. 
Accordingly, if an object outside of the 
, like Mars, rises 


any time of year, it will soon be ris- 


at sunset 


ing before sunset. 
hile it is in view, and back 


Its daily course from 
east 


} 


to west w 
| be more rapid than that of 


below us, wil 
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the sun, which it will at leneth overtake 
and pass, to repeat the same process 
again. If at any time it rises at mid- 
t will soon be high in the sky at 
it. When it 


night, so that it is above us when the 


night, 


i 
1 
i 


midnig is highest at mid- 
sun is below, it is naturally said to be in 
opposition to the sun, or simply in op- 
position, as Mars was on September 5, 
1877. 

A fixed star must come into opposi- 
tion once every time the earth goes round 
the sun, but this is not true of a planet, 
which is itself moving round the sun. 
Mercury and Venus, which are always 
nearer the sun than we are, can of course 
never come into opposition; for if any 
object is in opposition to the sun, we 
must be nearly between it and the sun. 
Those planets which can come into op- 
position are always moving towards the 
east when we see them, and therefore 
their progress from rising to setting is 
delayed by their own movement around 
the sun, though not so much as the sun 
is delayed in its daily apparent course 
by the earth’s yearly revolution about 
it. They 
less than the fixed stars do, so that their 


accordingly gain on the sun 


oppositions recur less frequently than 
once a year. If any one of them com- 
the sun in 
the earth, it 


pleted its revolution about 


the same time with could 
never be in opposition, of course, unless 


Mars, be- 
ing the next planet beyond the earth, 


it was always in opposition. 


moves fast enough around the sun to 
make its oppositions more than two years 
apart. As it can be seen only when it 
is above the horizon by night, and there- 
fore when it is not far from opposition, 
it is more seldom in view than either 
Jupiter or Saturn. 

It has just been said that when Mars 
is in sight its course about the sun is 
carrying it towards the eastern sky, and 
consequently delaying its daily apparent 
movement from east to west; but about 
the time of its opposition this effect is 
more than counteracted by the progress 
of the earth in its own orbit, as dis- 
tinguished from its mere turning move- 
ment about the sun. At this time, the 
earth is between the sun and Mars, and 
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act ordingly moving across the line from 

one other. As 
quicker than that of Mars, so that it 


1 
} 


to the its movement is 
act- 
1ally travels more miles in a minute than 
Mars does, its own progress gives Mars 

apparent movement in the direction 

at in which both planets 
moving. Tl is effect, as we 
have seen, depends on the ne ighborhood 
of Mars, and is less considerable in the 
case of any more distant anet, scarcely 
perceptible at all in the case of even the 
nearest fixed stars, and, with regard to 
the vast majority of the stars, wholly 
imperceptible by any means of observa- 
tion now known. 


Hence, 


tion, the daily movement of Mars from 


about the time of its opposi- 


east to west, while it is above the hori- 


zon, is more rapid than that of ce- 


any 


lestial object or ‘ily seen beyond the 


earth’s orbit. ‘ourse an me the stars 


is, therefore, contrary 


to its ordinary 
—_ 


course, and it is said to be eradil 


But looked at 


} 
inet ‘dinary 


retri cr 
simply with reference to 


apparent course 


, this retrograding is an 
nid 
, of course, when Mars is j 

; and (if 
1] ] 


neglect some small d unim- 


unce mmonly 1 advance. 


in oppositior that will be we 


| distinctions, 
portant for our present purposes) when 


Mars is just on the meridi 


n at midnight. 


This must be articular terrestrial 


some 


not be the 


1 
] 

will probably 
’ 


meridian, and 


meridian of a p which we may 


*t at random, as, for example, the 


meridian of Greenwich, of Paris, or of 


Washin 


select as that of the opp sition of Mars, 


it must at th 


But whatever moment we 


eton. 


midnight 
and Mars will ther 


meridian of that 


if moment be some- 


where on the earth; 
he just 1 


just crossing the 
place 

Now, while Mars is retrograding in 
consequence of 


our 


progressive move- 
bit of the earth, it is 
rograde (that to 


than it 


ment along the or 
made nightly to ret is, 
move westward) farther other- 
wise would, by the additional eastward 
progress of the observer, due to the mere 
rotation of the earth upon its axis. What 
is thus gained by night is of course lost 


by day, when the earth’s rotation car- 
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ries us the other way with respect to 
Mars. 


explanation that the amount of this ap- 


It was pointed out early in this 


parent movement backward and forward 
which is imparted to objects beyond the 
earth by the extent of our daily journey 
around the earth’s axis is always very 
small, and only perceptible in the 
of neighboring planets. 
could 1] | 


hardly be perceived, and 
not be measured, without the aid of the 


case 
Even then, it 
could 
fixed stars, the distance of which leaves 
them wholly unaffected by it, and there- 
fore enables it to be detected in the case 
of Mars by accurate observations of the 
apparent situation of the planet at dif- 
r the stars surround- 


ferent times amon 


ing it in the sky. Two sets of such ob- 


servation » respective! ade, tor 


example, early and late in the night, in 
order to show how much Mars has retro- 
orade d durin y the inte rval b 
The this re 


chi fly 


movyeme 


etweel them. 


amount of rogradation is 


due, or course, to 1e earth’s 


nt in its orbit, and only in a com- 
paratively 


slicht d cree to its rotation; so 
that it may appear at first that this second 


slicht movement cannot be accurately 
measured. Suppose, however, that the ob- 
nicht, 


servations are repeated night after 


would certair ly be done 
We can then lay down the path of Mars 
} 


appears to be by 
I A 


} 


and 


aS 


in practice. 


. . 
the "Ss i it 


among 


the evening observations alone, as 
it ippears to be by the morning obser- 
] ite where 


vations alone, and hence caleul: 


at any given moment the planet should 


pla 

have been a cording to each kind ot OobD- 
servations. The two places thus caleu- 
agree precisely, and their 
ble 


rotation changes the 


lated will not 


lifference will ena us to judge how 


h’s 
apparent place of Mars in the course of 


Practically, of 


( 


much the ear 


any one night. course, 


astronomers do not proce ed in the man- 
ner thus sugcested. i ciples on 


The pr 
| rest 


ns 


may, however, be fairly explained 


which their elaborate calculati 
as has 
just been done. 

Having now considered the facts, a 
knowledge of which is sufficient to give 
us a good general notion of what is meant 


by an ‘opposition of Mars,’’ we are 


ready to inquire what use is made of 
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them in determining the distance of the 
sun. The answer to this question is to 
be found in what may perhaps be called 
the most interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of 
If " 
almanacs published by the governments 
of various civilized 
statement of the movements of each of 
ee 


astronomy. 


we o any 


y one of the nautical 


pen 
I 


nations, we find a 


planets during the year 
itle-page of the work. As 
is published two or three 
the time to which it 


; in advance of 
. 
l 


s, and « ins the results of com- 


still earlier, this state- 
a somewhat distant fut- 


to ask 


it is en- 


be worth while 
confidence 
of the figures 

is expressed may be most 

stating that these 

firures are ¢ juivalent to directions, ena- 
bling any observer provided with a suit- 
ably mounte lescope, wherever he may 
the 
to observe will be 


be, to point i instr 
i 


] ] 
pliant t 2e 


ument so that 
y wish 
seen through i ny moment which he 
has chos hand, unless clouds or 

uld then impede the 


than this: if the planet 


other ol 


More 


view. 


should not appear at the very place in 
] 


the field of the telescope with reference 
to which the instrument was set for the 
the 
that he had done 


or that his 


observation, observer would infer 


his work incorrectly, 
time-piece was wrong, rather 
there was any liability to error 
iction, except such as might 

oversight of the proof- 


that the predictions are so 


accurate that observation has ceased to 
be of service in detecting minute errors 
in them, and thus providing means for 
making future predictions still more ac- 
curate; but to accomplish this, none but 
the most 
the 
value. 


1s Pp wer of pre 


careful observations, made with 
best instruments, can now be of 
diction is the proof 
of the correctness of the theory of plan- 
etary motion on which the computations 
of the almanac-makers are founded. 
Any one who finds fault with the theory 


has before him a standing challenge to 
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make a better almanac than those which 
are now computed, and must expect to 
be laughed at until he has done so. But 
the true nature of the theory itself can- 
not be understood, when it is considered, 
as is too often the case, entirely apart 
from the predictions founded upon it. 
All our ordinary languige about the 
phenomena of motion is so vague that 
until we put it into the form of figures 
it leaves room for countless misconcep- 
tions. We are told, for instance, that 
the moon revolves about the earth, and 
so it does; that is, an ellipse so drawn 
that the centre of the earth shall occupy 
one of its foci is a mathematical con- 
ception which is found serviceable in 
predicting the exact place in the sky in 
which the moon is to be seen at a given 
time. But it is equally true, or, if you 
choose, still more correct, to assert that 
the moon revolves only about the sun, 
being slightly disturbed in its course by 


the action of the earth. Either of these 


statements, standing by 
still 


itself, or the 
that the 
earth goes round the sun once a year, 


more familiar statement 
is so likely to be taken in some erro- 
neous sense that we may almost refuse 
to it addition to the 
real knowledge of the pupil who learns 
it. 


consider as any 
It is, in fact, like so much of our 
current knowledge, no more than a con- 
venient summary of particulars too nu- 
merous to be all kept in mind at once by 
those who know most about them, while 
yet the meaning of the summary is real- 
ly only the meaning of the particulars it 
contains, and is wholly lost by those who 
have none of them in mind. One result 
of this is seen in the whimsical astronom- 
ical theories often set up by people who 
know astronomy as it is taught in popu- 
lar works, but not in the form in which 
its principles were originally developed. 
Many an astronomer of ancient times 
who supposed the earth to be the centre 
of the universe was really nearer to the 
views of modern astronomers than the 
graduates of our schools and colleges can 
ordinarily be, although they have learned 
to regard the earth as a comparatively 
insignificant object in constant motion. 

The name of Kepler will always be as- 
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sociated with the most important step 
ever made in the theory of planetary 
motion; and the most celebrated of Kep- 
ler’s investigations related to the orbit 
of Mars, the planet which has formed 
the immediate subject of 
paper. The labors of the 
who had lived before Kepler had by no 


the present 
astronomers 
means been wholly misdirected; and in 
I I holl l ted 1 


his time the movements of the planets 


} 
couk 


be predicted with a 
of 


who may now think that time is wasted 


ré spectable 


rree accuracy. Indeed, any one 
in trying to increase the accuracy of our 
present almanacs 


said the 


Kepler, 


would probably have 


But 


same in Kepler’s time. 
at all events, was of a different 
opinion. 


At a ver 
of astr 


of the 
view 


y early period in the history 


nomy, the observed movements 

planets had been studied with the 
of finding some method of reduc- 
ing them toa systematic and intelligible 
for 


the 


form, which would furnish ans 


me 
prediction One 
d i ancient 


astronomit al ot 


methods propos times for 


this the earth 


purpose was to consid 
. . rt} ‘ , 
as turning Galiy On an axis, and as mMak- 


ing an annual revolution about the sun, 


around which, also, the other planets 


were considered revolving, at dis- 


as 


with the 
This 


lopt- 


tances. presumed to increase 


time occupied by one re volut on. 
ta4 } “is : 1] 

is the explanation now universally a 
ed, and, being regarded as true, it causes 
the more prevale nt belief in ancient 


times —that the earth is the cen 
th 
but discreditable 


verse — to appear not 


uni 
the sag 
astronomers who entertained 


doubtless, discreditable in any age, to 


learning and leisure are in- 
sufficient to enable them 


men whose 
to form sound 
nts of their own in matters re- 
that 
become vehement partisans of 


In this 


e with which 


1atural science, they 
should 
one scientific theory or another. 
sense, the fanatical prejudic 
the rude beginnings of the modern theory 
of the solar Sy stem were at times rejer t- 
But 
many early astronomers rejected them 


ed was indeed a mark of folly. 


for good reasons; and, on the whole, the 
weight of scientific authority among the 
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Greek astronomers against them. 


Pythagoras, who is said to have main- 


was 


tained in outline the modern view of the 
re, Aris- 


do not seem to have been the 


solar system, and, in a later a: 
tarchus, 
scientific equals of some of their oppo- 
nents; in particular of their great suc- 
cessor, Hipparchus, who has the credit, 
so far as one man can have it, of being 
the founder of scientific astronomy. 

It is worth a passing notice that it was 
the 


ancient theorists that the planets whose 


generally taken for granted among 


apparent motion among the stars was 


slowest (or better, whose daily revolu- 
tion about the earth was ordinarily le: 
retarded by movements peculiar to 

ust be farthest off. This 


sumption, which ultimately proved to be 


as- 


selves) m 


justified by facts, is so natural that it 


does not seem to have required uncom- 
mon sagacity to make it, and it certain 


nec de l i] 


to be 


y 
derived from previous 

enment, as has 
one of the 


been suecested by at least 


popt 
Che 
heli 


uw writers of the day. 

‘incipal reason why the modern 
theory of 
met with little acceptance am 
be fore 


till then a 


or entric the solar 


sys- 

tem yng 

Ke pler’s 
ly 


iways 


scientific astronomers 


it had 
by the false assumption 
ought to be 


rcular. This assumption 


natural and proper at 


] 


outset astronomical research, and 


the 
prevailed 


ot 
is much among one school of 
astronomers as another. Even Coperni- 


and 


it may be asserted with much probability 


aye — i 
cus had accepted it as indisputable; 


that his revival of the heliocentric the ory 


would have given him no more credit 


with posterity than was obtained by Ar- 
had 


succeeded by Keple r. 


not been so 
The tru 


sors of Kepler, however, are to be looked 


istarchus, if he soon 


precur- 
for not so much among the astronomers 
of his own or of earlier times as among 


k reometers, 


the vreat Gree who had de- 
vi loped the theory of the conic sections 
in the true spirit of scientific inquiry, 
without ever concerning themselves with 
the question what use posterity would 
of But their work 


make their work. 
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1878.] 


had bec n ae 
and when Kepler perceived the hypothe- 


me and had been preserved, 


planets move in circles (how- 


iously combined) to have been 


sis that the 
ever cu 


sufliciently tried and found wanting, the 
ellipse and its mathematical theory were 
is hand 
a better system. 


The heli tric 


system h: 


ready to for the foundation of 


theory of the solar 
1erto led to no better re- 
prev ilent reocentric theo- 
r astronomers to predict the 


sults than 
ry inena 
places jlanets among the stars. 
Ther 


} 
son why 


} 
I 
I 


sequently, no real rea- 
Ld be accepted. The ap- 
stars was 
the 


xplanation of the retro- 


parent in ity of the fixed 


much ag But it offered far 
easies 

grade movement of the superior planets 
whenever they came into opposition; and 
i i had } 
s illy explored than those of 
had all the attraction 
to 


Kepler, indeed, had a 


sible resources as yet been 
mut h le 
its rival, hat it 
presented by an active mind 
ke Kepler’ 


Ke 
decree 


novelty 
li 
ity and delight in novelty 
with in the saddle 


more often to be met 


of a hobby-horse than in the chair of a 


But there was this impor- 


philosop 


tant difference between him and a mod- 
ern system-monger: he had learned his 
mathematics thoroughly, and was not 
afraid of the t ible of employing them. 
When, wre, he 

the movement i 
- another to the re orded 


Tycho Brahe, he 


imself with any mere gen- 


was investigating 


Mars, and applying 
one theo 


observatio [ would 


not content 


eral agreement between theory and ob- 


servation, nor throw the blame of a dis- 


agreement upon observation. He com- 


puted, in every case, by the laborious 


methods which were the best furnished 


him by the mathematics of his time, the 


places of Mars, according to his theory, 
and compared 


d places. 


them honestly with the 
observ¢ 
of d 
often been quoted. 
oft 


His lively expressions 
isappointment and of triumph have 

His theories ‘* 
Mars, supposed at last 


went 
nto smoke; ’”’ 


to 


be a captive, had broken his chains 
and 


burst the prison of the tables pre- 
pared for him. When subsequent en- 


deavors have showed the astronomer that 
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he has been overhasty in rejecting the 
ellipse, the idea of which had long since 
the e 
shaped orbit to which he had been try- 


rr- 


occurred to him, in favor of 
ing to accommodate the planet’s motions, 
he is ready at onee to exclaim, ‘* How 
the 
very facts which had caused him to give 


absurd in me!’’ and to assert that 
up the ellipse ought to have brought him 
to it. 


he congratulates himself on his success, 


He is equally outspoken when 


But if he does not 


applaud himself in the right place, i 


imaginary. 


always easy to admit his right to the 
plause which he failed to obtain from 
others in his life-time, thoroughly de- 
served as it had been by hard work di- 
rected by cood sense. 

The chief results of Kepler’s research- 


es are embodied in the three well-known 


laws which bear his name. These laws 
enabled astronomers not merely to fore- 
tell, with much more accuracy than had 
previously been in their power, the ap- 
parent places among the stars to be oc- 
cupied by any given planet, but also to 
predict the ratio between its distance 
from the earth, whenever that might be 
measured, and the distance at that or at 
any other required time between any 
two planets, or between any planet and 
the sun. At the present day, indeed, 
the laws of Kepler, in their original form, 
no longer furnish the astronomical com- 
the 
They have been superseded by the more 


puter with methods he employ s. 
accurate system introduced by Newton 
But 


this system established the substantial 


and developed by his successors. 


correctness of Kepler’s laws, and was 
shown to be true by proving competent 
Newton’s cel brity 


to explain them. 
rests on his mathematical proof that they 
follow from the law of gravitation, and 
does not rest on any discovery of that 
law, the terms of which were common 
talk among his scientific contemporaries, 
none of whom, however, could show what 
Nor 


Galvani, whose work has already served 


its consequences would be. was 
us as an illustration of scientific method, 
a discoverer mainly by accident, as he 


is popularly thought to be. His success, 
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too, like that of Kepler and of Newton, 


was due more to care and perseverance 


than to co vl luck and cleve r conjec tt 
} *1) . 
who will 


re, 


as any one may see read his 


own account of the experiments by which 
he founded a new branch of science. 
We have just sec n that 


} the measure- 


ment of the space between the earth 


and any other planet leads directly to 
from the 


itself is effected 


. : : 
the knowledge of our distance 


The ne 
on principles like those which enable a 


land surveyor to dete 


sun. asurement 


rmine the dist 


has 


two others. 


ince 
of a station visited 
But the sta- 


both ends of the base line 


which he not 


from either of 
tior s at to be 


used in this measurement must be chosen 


upon the earth itself at some one instant. 


We car 


ent places in the ¢ 


these stations at differ- 


not fix 
bit 

alo: (y whi h we are annu lly cy 
cause it is the very purpose of our in- 


quiry to in prove our knowledge of the 


d this orbit. it in meas- 


imensions of 
i earth itself, a ugh we as- 
es by astronol observa- 
is not essential to the correct 


ness of 


| 


Know tl e di 


our measurements that we should 


tance between the earth and 
other objects. 

These considerations make it 
that a direct 
} 


distance 


evident 
measurement of the sun’s 


must be untrustworthy, owing 


to the extreme shortness of the available 


base when ec mpared with the distance 
to be m 
Venus « 


planet, so that 


asured, if for no other reason. 
mes nearer to us than any other 
the 


natural- 


its distances 


from 
earth at particular times would 
ly be the quantities selected for meas- 


urements, from which the dimensions of 


the solar system might be learned, were 


it not that when nearest to us it is too 


nearly in the direction of the sun to be 


well observed 1 the rare 


each of these 
1 few hours of 


except ol occa- 


> 


sions of its transits. But 


lasts only for a single 
day, and must therefore be observed by 
expe ditions sent to advant weous place s. 
Mars, when in opposition, is 
neighbor, and may then be ob- 


our next 
nearest 
served with advantage every clear night 
for several weeks, so that to determine 
need not 


its distance the astronomers 
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quit their observatories. The observa- 
tions made are of two kinds: either the 
height of Mars in the sky as it crosses 
the meridian, or the amount of its nicht- 
ly retrogradation, due to the mere rota- 
tion of the earth, is the quantity to be 
measured. 
the 
stations differ greatly in latitude; 


The first method requires 


codperation of astronomers whose 
and 
observatories in the 


in the 


many of the chief 
northern, as well as all, probably, 
southern, hemisphere have rec« ntly been 
The 
arried out by a single 
but he so situated that 


Mars passes nearly over his head every 


second meé th- 


engaged in this work. 


od may be « ob- 


must be 


night; and this ye accordingly, no 


sta- 


ar, 
~¢] } . ee 
northern ovservatorv Was a sultabk 
tion for the purpose. 
I 
The decid 


od elli 


which 
Mars 
s far 


from the 


its distance 


rreatly at diff 


; erent op- 
positions. only at an 


like 


usuall us, that 


sition 


Op} 
the recent one, when it comes un- 
{ pr 
etermining thx 


€ S$ alave 


ra- 


i 
" 
1 


dis- 


for « 
sun inthe manner al 


eady 
is not only the fact that Mars 
es pet 
somparatively near n bor of 
summer which made it so con- 


spicuous an object in this part of 


the 
¢ the 


tars was farther towards the north, 


world; its apparent position amo 


and 


s 


it conseque 


ntly stood hiehe r in our sky 
than it has done for a long while at an 
opposition which in other respects was a 

] We 


favorable one for observing it. 
qually eood 


must 
go back to 1845 to find an « 


opportunity for the gratification of our 
ree Peer . eee 
neighborly curiosity; and in 1845 we 


were not prepared as we now are to re- 
ceive our visitor with the 


tention demanded by the 


persistent at 
rarity of the 
occasion. 

Much knowledge of Mars 
well as of its distance, has been obtained 


Many 


itself, as 


by the work of the past season. 


observations of its physical aspect have 
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been made, and our countryman, Pro- 
Hall, has had 
gratifieati ing the first to discov- 
Mars has 
confirming some prophetic utterances of 
Swift Voltaire, 


been as much surprised as any of us if 


fessor the well-deserved 


ym of be 


er that two satellites, thus 


and who would have 


they cou lived to see their jests 


turned er earnest by a twenty- 


six inch obj Before re turning 
to our principal subject, it may be well 


to consick chief results already de- 


rived, or t expected, from the class 
of observations just mentioned; this may 
be soon done, for it is not yet time to 
look for the exact knowledge to be here- 


after derived { th 
The dark s] 
Mars have nov 


care for tw nturies, 


records. 
upon the surface of 
n observe d with some 
and many of 
them present so nearly the same appear- 
*, or rather opposi- 
ion, that 


heir permanence. 


ance yea 
there can be 
They 
it torm part of the solid 
xly of the planet. As 
ins, gulfs, and so on, 
y believe as much as they 
is told them in the light 
literature he d 
if they 

patches on 


ty upon this subject, 

in mind that the dark 
: moon, too, are still called 
seas because the y were once believed to 


But since the 


Mars are at all 


l events permanent enough 


be so. se dark patches on 


to allow us to wait for more acquaintance 


with them before pronoune ing upon their 


character, they furnish a trustworthy 
that Mars, like the 


an axis, its day being 
} g 


means 


earth, tur f 


some forty minutes longer than ours. 


The exact period of rotation of Mars is 
twenty-four hours, thirty-seven minutes 
and 


’ 


between twenty-two and one half 


and twenty-three seconds, the fraction 
of a second not being yet so well known 
as to leave no room for doubt about it. 
The observations of the past season will 
reduce this doubt to smaller dimensions, 


but are not likely to extineuish it alto- 


gether. Something will still be left for 
the 
settle; and althouch we shall know more 
about the Mars than ever be- 


next generation of astronomers to 


spots of 
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fore, as soon as the results of the year’s 
work are collected, the maps of Mars 
which we may make will not be regard- 
ed as final authorities by our successors. 
Even their charts will probably be always 
very inferior to such as might be made 
by an inhabitant of the inner satellite, 
where the disk of Mars must reach across 
The satellites of Saturn and of Uranus 
have received names, and those of Mars 
are certainly interesting objects enough 
n. For the 

present, let us call them Romulus and 


Remus, after the 


to have the same distinctic 
most celebrated of the 
time, at all 
need of 
and the 
the following remarks 
them. Ascalaphus 
Mars (or 


cording to Homer, 


sons of Mars; it will save 


events, to be relieved from the 


speaking of the outer satellite 


inner satellite in 


upon another 


son of rather of 


Ares), ac- 
and doubtless others 
of the family can be heard of among the 


classics if they are wanted as name- 


sakes; and this is possible, as a third, 


Mars has 
As for Romu- 


they are very little fel- 


and even a fourth, satellite of 
been suspected to exist. 


lus and 


Rem is, 


lows now, and yet perhaps are too old 


to grow. The only way in which the 


size of objects appearing to us as such 
minute dots of light car ermined, 
since they present no measurable disks, 
is by the estimation of their brightness, 
on the assumption that their capacity 
for reflecting sunlight is the s ime as that 
of equally small portions of Mars itself. 


At Harvard College 


fessor Pickering has made a series of 


Observatory, Pro- 


careful comparisons of their light with 
that of Mars, by photometric methods of 


his own, and concludes, from a partial 
reduction of the work, that Romulus 
: 


must be miles in diameter, 


about six 
seven; but, although 
brighter, Remus is less often seen, being 
reddish 


color of the light of Mars is absent from 
that of the satellites, 


and Remus about 


always very close to Mars. The 
which seem to be 


This re- 


observations is in 


grayish or very faintly blue. 
sult of the Cambrides 
contradiction to one obtained by an En- 
clish observer, Mr. Common, who calls 
the outer satellite even redder than Mars, 
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Nature; 


ow which opinion is the more 


according t paragraph in 


time will 


generally concurred in. It is as yet un- 
certain whether the satellites could have 


been seer any previous opposition 


with the instruments then in existence; 


My Aviary. 


[ January, 
twice a If it rises ear- 
in the east 


day in the west. 
ly in the ( vening, it will set 
before ) again be- 
fore m this is a fit 
attendant on the planet whose move- 


midnight, and be uy 


rning. A moon lik« 


nents were followed so long by the mind 
: ‘ 
Like 


witho it be ing 


ill, the have been f Kepler. that, it is very quick 


aberra- 
ber, and 


bring If Mars were a much 
which cas will appear li ly that « in it i small, for ins 
} 


discovered sats 


it is, as 
care! 

tions ear! it is, an indep 
have been satellite 


The quickness with which these li 


‘circuits (in con 


n ighb« rh od to 


} 


OvUD- 
etimes 
their 
listance 
rmined 


| also 


curate K wiedge of 


But tl son for 


} 


revolution : various methods of research 


ourse of the plan- not » find w is best in 
than i 


ains more two ereater st ity against 
t 1 the peculiarities of 


revolutions daily on any point on the 


surface of Mars. ‘The explanations giv- ach; and the tr it of Venus in 


1882 
en in the first part ot ] ill 
probably be enouch to show what this a: 


Here is a 


+) arti ‘ si] ; + + 
this article will interestil astron- 


have been without 


more 
would 


means. moon which rises ion of Mars in 1877. 





MY AVIARY. 

THROUGH my north window, in the wintry weather, — 
My airy oriel on the river-shore, — 

I watch the sea-fowl as they flock together 


Where late the boatman flashed his dripping oar. 


The gull, high floating, like a sloop unladen 
Lets the loose water waft him as it will; 





My Aviary. 


The duck, round-breasted as a rustic maiden, 
Paddles and plunges, busy, busy still. 


I see the solemn gulls in council sitting 
On some broad ice-floe, pondering long and late, 
While overhead the home-bound ducks are flitting, 
And leave the tardy conclave in debate, 


Those weighty questions in their breasts revolving 
Whose deeper meaning science never learns, 
Till at some reverend elder’s look dissolving, 


The speechless senate silently adjourns. 


sut when alone the waves the shrill north-easter 
Shrieks through the laboring coaster’s shrouds ** Beware! ”’ 
The pale bird, kindling like a Christmas feaster 


When some wild chorus shakes the vinous air, 


Flaps from the leaden wave in fierce rejoicing, 
Feels heaven’s dumb lightning thrill his torpid nerves, 


Now on the blast his whistling plumage poising, 


Now wheeling, whirling in fantastic curves. 


Such is our gull; a gentleman of leisure, 
Less fleshed than feathered; baeved, you ll find him such; 
His virtue silence; his employment pleasure; 


Not bad to look at, and not good for much. 


What of our duck? He has some hich-bred cousins, — 
His Grace the Canvas-back, My Lord the Brant, — 
Anas and Anser,— both served up by dozens, 
At Boston’s Rocher, half-way to Nahant. 


As for himself, he seems alert and thriving, — 
Grubs up a living somehow — what, who knows? 
Crabs? mussels? weeds? — Look quick! there’s one just diving! 
Flop! Splash! his white breast glistens — down he goes! 
And while he’s under — just about a minute — 
I take advantage of the fact to say 
His fishy carease has no virtue in it 


The gunning idiot’s worthless hire to pay. 


He knows you! ‘sportsmen’? from suburban alleys, 
Stretched under seaweed in the treacherous punt; 
Knows every lazy, shiftless lout that sallies 
Forth to waste powder, —as he says, to ‘‘ hunt.”’ 


I watch you with a patient satisfaction, 
Well pleased to discount your predestined luck; 
The float that figures in your sly transaction 
Will carry back a goose, but not a duck. 


or 
o 
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Shrewd is our bird; not easy to outwit him! 
Sharp is the outlook of those pin-head eyes; 
Still, he is mortal and a shot may hit him, 


One cannot always miss him if he tries. 


Look! there’s a young one, dreaming not of danger; 
Sees a flat loz come floating down the stream; 
Stares undismayed upon the harmless stranger; 
Ah! were all strangers harmless as they seem! 
eaden shower his breast ha shattered; 
he flutters, not again to rise; 
white plumes along the waves are scattered; 


Helpless the wing that braved the tempest lies. 


He sees his comrades high above him flying 


To SCCK their nests among the 
Strong is their flicht; all lonel 


~~ f 
bs, «ll iy ie 


1 
} 


by the crimsoned wats 


cwuest, by re } i] cherished, 
crows dark with t in blinding death; 


One little g: — thy universe has perished, 


Wrecked \ the idle thief who stole thy breath! 


Is this the whole sad story of creation, 
Lived by its breathing myriads o’er and o’er, — 
One glimpse of day, then black annihilation, — 


A sunlit passage to a sunless shore? 


Give back our faith, ye mystery-solving lynxes! 
“gr ‘ ats , 
Robe us once more in heaven-aspiring creeds! 

Happier was dreaming Egypt with her sphynxes, 


The stony convent with its cross and beads! 


How often gazing where a bird reposes, 

Rocked on the wavelets, drifting with the tide, 
I lose myself in strange metempsychosis 

And float a sea-fowl at a sea-fowl’s side, 


From rain, hail, snow in feathery mantle muffled, 
Clear-ey: d, strong-limbed, with keenest sense to hear 

My mate soft murmuring, who with plumes unrufiled, 
Where’er I wander still is nestling near; 


The great blue hollow like a garment o’er me; 
Space all unmeasured, unrecorded time; 
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While seen with inward eye moves on before me 


Thought’s pictured train in wordless pantomime. 


] 


—A 


} 


I find myself a plumeless 


No beak, 


no el iws, no 


voice recalls me. — From my window turning 


biped still; 


n of wings discerning, — 


In fact with nothing bird-like but my quill. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





THE 


tain, must re come also an an 
against the one we have left? That 
the Guestio wish to ask of the Con- 
tributors’ As illustration, i 
a recent conversation. It is from 
Present: Rhoda, Caly 
Penelope. 
Calypso. The 
is really growing 


nusie at our the: 
and worse; 


Those 


lyi . jan} - ffects. and those 
dadying-away planissil etiects, and those 


of the most tras character. 


imitations, like the whip and sleigh-bells 
in the sleigh-ride galop, — could any- 
thine be wor 
German Oh, it is light and gay; 
serves well enou rh 
Rhoda. 
music between the 
Cali The 


have nothing, and not agonize people’s 


to fill up the time. 


hich ; art 


We do not want 


acts. 


n it would be better to 


ears. 
Germanicus. No agonizing; some peo- 

pl like that music. 

l Yes; 


Garden. 


the 


I have always 


Penelope. look at 
of Gilm re’s 
said that Thomas was too classical for 


success 


the popular taste. 
lypso (loftily). 
. 


has accomplished a good deal. 


Caly; Theodore Thomas 
I vive 
him high praise. The only fault I have 
to find is that he will put, now and then, 
frivolous pieces on his programmes. 

The Others. The apostle of the clas- 
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sic, the pioneer of Wagner, and frivol- 
ity? What next? 

Calypso. I repeat my remark: I pay 
my money to hear good music, and I am 
defrauded when a tinkling waltz is sliced 
in between two really good selections. 

Penelope. And probably that very 
waltz was the piece which at least a 
quarter of the audience liked the best. 

Calypso. Then let that quarter stay 
at home. 

Penelope. I put it moderately when 
I said a quarter; outside of New York 
or Boston it would probably be a half; 


one forgets the army of obliging but un- 


appreciative escorts. Germanicus takes 
you, I know. 
Waener?’’ 


C'alypso. 


Does Germanicus enjoy 


Oh, in music Germanicus 
does not count. 
Yet he likes the waltzes, 
(‘* Ceriainly!”’ 
manicus), and why should he not have 
them? Be more patient, Calypso. 
Calypso (vehemently). I cannot. I 
hate bad music. Now, there ’s that Wait- 


Pe re lope. 


I dare say from Ger- 


ing — 
Waiting, did 
beautiful 


Rhoda (rousing up). 
One of the 
songs I ever heard in my life! 


you say? most 
( ‘alypso. 
Rhoda. 
mean. 
Calypso (scornfully). 
grees. 


Penelope (putting down her knitting). 


I know it is popular. 
No, it is not, in the way you 


There are de- 
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Now, this is precisely what I have al 


ways said, — cul 


Cc brir 
patience and even anger. 


if they would only let thei 


eConpie W yuld 


t only hold 


ren enjoy themselves in 


but 


they never will. 
their own showing, they 


stant state of acu 


atrocious tastes of people 


7 he re 


than happiness in it; 


seems to be 


they dislike wl 
than they like 


Hus! and « 


iat 


Ge 


pe 
rl 
volume 
the train. 


R 


ope. 
is every bit as ni 


C; Not 


lypso. 


nd 
up at 
ted h 


om 


sont ha 


and 


h, whe 


1 ; . 
n Rhoda, who 


ing me, ru d 
of He nry James Jr. 
Tor 

she u 
beg 
sending wh 
know she has 
she cannot like 


Rhoda. 
j > people 
ge peo} 


i 


ucne 
red: **¢ 

your pardo! 
Ca 


r y 
I m 


p 
Such 
by 
Th re you 
may be only that they 


vated that parti ular tast 


sulte ring 


by Divs. Sout 


OOK 


DOOKS 
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l- And Theodore Thomas may be charmed 
h Helen’s 

ni il Exhi 
rred Frith’s Marriage of the Prince 


1s with it im- wit jabies; or, at the Centen- 


If 


th« ir tongues, 


on, last year, he may have 


cultivated 
pret 


r weaker breth- ales to any other picture. 


The only 
that of 


man 


us (di lactic ally ). 
work her« 


dema and Bought 


their own way, 
According to 


ive 


modern t was 


} 
n. 


ish 


pic t- 
f St. 


UL 


There was a Span 


liked, —the Burial 
Vera. 
Weak 


Do you know which on 


Am« 


. 
+ Dy 
and sentimental. 
I 
ican pictures 
Winslow Ho- 


There ’s 


Th 
ill 


all our 


kir oc of pict- 


t 


I went 


Token, in the 
udemy of De- 
So did I. 

You are 


(i npatic ntly). 


, German- 
If it 


in thinking of 


r days? 


wore 


took 


b, to the 


the 


e Oct 


\ ne CT. ( lu ). see 


re there mo 
‘ ] 


Of a gi 


yund 


had 
bi 


‘ wi 


l 
at it. 
Ger- 


“17 1 
with colorec 


sunshine, red 
] 


id two of Loot some time looking 


j 


is, In patie ntly. look at 
And he | ff to 


| afternoon, with a 


" +9 
these, way, com Ww sa 


I a 


» me « 
Nove mit 
leaves all gone, and a sad for- 
I he said 


11, 
LK 


r 


re!’ ‘if you 
It was, 


Mc Entee. 


ny 


is 
nt 


not 


they work of 
ld let 


1] 
i 
] 


are wrong ( it me ¢ ry my 


But j 
bright picture, too? 
Because it was not good 


have not culti- 


e. Who knows anicus. 


but that Bryant may delight in the rip- 
7 } I 
| 


i 


tzes? But if I did not know? 


pling measures of the Strauss wa 
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You ought to know. 

da. He has no pa- 

And he likes That Husband of 
nd the Blue Danube! 

As I said be fore, cultivated 

» too scornful, interfering, and 

Instead of enjoying them- 

ip in their own empyrean, where 

is quite willing they should 

rever coming down- 


re fi 
us, make remarks, and 
from the 


le prefert nces. 


ob- 


I al- 


away 


have to stop Pe nel- 
. én 

‘always knew. 
pering). I have her. 
lope, what is your opinion 

The Michty Dollar? 
I simply designate it as 
Did you not crush me for 


is dif- 


od, I maintain 


The stage 
and bl 
rful for good or for 


pow 


iful and he- 


instead of the crude- 


ssible (not impossi- 

Now, in portions 
t, we have the per- 
And 
iry the Fifth, we have 


those old 
rs re lly did ficht on foot 


, of young love. 
ttle rervor of 


of their armies. 
sarcastically). Oh, of 
(Sarcastl ally). 1, of 
at 


"Tae of tienold. 


It is no small addition 


course 


tion of the play to have not 
} tor but a superbly hand- 
some man in the réle of the fiery young 
I would 
about one 


You 


threw me off the track; what I maintain 


does count, and 


king. Beauty 


not be sarcastic, Germanicus, 


of the settled and eternal verities. 
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is that persons of cood taste should band 
themselves together to frown down all 
: : 
plays which — 
Calypso. But I am devoted to Dun- 
dreary. 
Rhoda. 


Ge rmanicus. 


And I to Miss Multon. 
And I to Sellers. 

Pe nelope (with heat). It is 
tery to me — 


a& mys- 


Calypso (mimicking). Be more 


pa- 
tient, dear Penelope. 
Penelope. Icannot. I have studied 
the drama — 
The Others. 


Penelope. 


She has studied the drama. 
And I know — 

The Others. She knows. 

Rhoda. here: if each one of 
us should quote severely to his or her 
right - hand 


Li Tt yk 


neighbor, as follow, ‘‘ Be- 


ou are cultivated, shall there be 


no more cakes and ale? ’”’ 


Germanicus. There was once a man 
who was asked what orthodoxy was. He 
replied, _ Orthodoxy is ?? 

The Others. Oh! oh! Assez! 

— For reasons yet to be explained, the 
thouchts of nurslines in our day* prema- 
turely gravitate toward m itrimony 


kindred topies. 


and 
When the dominie re- 
signed his pulpit charge, a loving pa- 
rishioner carried home the sad ti lings, 
which were received by her baby of six 
summers with tears and the startling 
plaint, ‘* Why, mamma, | tl 
would 


ought he 
The little 


ast her destiny 


have married me!”’ 
woman had plainly foree 
in detail, even to the choice of the offi- 
ciating priest. 
Another little 


town, whose 


maid in an adjoining 
had perhaps 


forced the growth of this species of wis- 


: aap 
invalidism 


dom, appalled her family one day by 
the abrupt announcement, apropos to 
nothing, ‘‘ I know what I shall do about 
it. There’ll be a young gentleman call- 
ing on me some evening, and just as he 
is going away I shall ask him, ‘ Shall I 
say we are engaged ?’”’ 

‘¢ Good gracious, Minnie, what a shock- 
ing idea!’’ shrieked her (much) oldest 
sister. ‘* That is n’t the way things are 
managed at all. A gentleman and lady 
become acquaintances, and after some 


time the gentleman asks the lady if she 
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will marry him, and if she chooses she 
accepts. ut y always waits to be 
asked.’’ 

‘““Oh, Jane, 

I sh 

a serpent’s 
irrepressible 

W hateve1 
precoc it us 
strou 
gar babbk 
and ‘* be 
and often ev 
To all these the 
passion mi iat iret 


and its 


to the li 
ning of 


brush 


be so! 


rament ol 
is the off 
That 
was the stability I rrandmothers, 


For many yt 
the nurs¢ ry, 
more 
the 
scie 
and ; 
all. 
onspired to 

le the sayings and 

' . 


12.91 
Liahoou, 


and its most hidden 


emotions have been stimulated into con- 


scious existence, and th 
] t 


; 1 1 
covered and subjected to sharpest analy- 


n ruthlessly un- 
ses for the entertainment of the 
adult. 

Childhood has no foe so insidious and 
deadly as the interrogation point. It 
should never be turned upon the heart 


or soul of a little child exce pt under the 
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guidance of loving wisdom, and even then 


tly. Not only Mr. Words- 
ractice of Lying, but all man- 
and soul - destr ying 
taught almost any litt] 
y pertinacious 
ble iteration.’’ The 
uildren prove 
e to hold their own i 
warfare, and displ 


skirmishes al 


more 8 


admitted t 


h may 


] res¢ rved 


There are two or 
with whom we 


no ¢ loser 


race 


terowth 

Scotch-Irish 
stock, whether 
these idi 


ed into very much 


have har ler 


character. Barring a few diff 
his political creed and in his a’ 

I 
Pennsylvania is run into pre- 


mold as Jon ot Geor- 


same 

hey are church - going, unimagi- 
mage 

LOLK 3 


keen-witted insi 


domestic hearty feeders 


] 


native, 


’ 
e of a nar- 


long-livers, 


row circle, with a sound faith in 
and the man in 


cet the 


wives, foreign missions, 


their State who has managed to 
check line into his hands. 


They never lift 


They rare ly 


disobey the 
their eyes over the pale of their own 


( he ck line. 


sect or party to see what lies beyond. 
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They accept whatever heaven their vil- 
lage preacher has imagined, and die con- 
tented to go to it. Their wives may be- 
come so intolerable to them that they 
wish them dead, but it does not occur to 
them to fall in love with another wom- 
an. There is a wide field of study in 
the modifications of this hard-sinewed, 
Dr. 


Evcleston is just now attempting to reap. 


loyal character, which nobody but 


One of the most singular and pathetic 
phases in it is the widening gulf between 
the young and old in this class. Coun- 
try people are apt to inveigh against the 
heartlessness of fashionable life and the 
supposed lack of 
ents and cl Lit 
But it is a ec 
the dist 
while the child is a child, the similarity 


social 


feeling between par- 


n trained in city habits. 
fact 


between the latter 


that whatever 


irious 
ince 


may be 


of education, tastes, and duties 
begets a closer union between the adult 
son and daughter and their parents than 
is usually found in country-bred fami- 
The wealthy planter in New York 
or Carolina falls into the same domestic 


the cultured 


lies. 
habits as class in towns. 
gceneration of 


which is fast 


But between the present 


small farmers and the one 
pushing them out of place there is a 
space set never to be bridged over. If 


could 


these wint ry 


you go into any farm-house on 
nights, you would find the 
young folk occupying the little parlor, 

li s, music, jokes, and love-mak- 


; a little taint of vulgarity over all, 


probably, but plenty of hearty enjoy- 


4 


ment. TT) 
not be there. 


cerizzled old farmer would 
Pe rhaps, indeed, the vul- 
car taint arises from the fact that age of 
any kind would be out of place there. 
He sits by the kerosene lamp in the 
dingy dining-room, his feet on the stove, 
poring over his accounts or ,the county 
newspaper, while his wife nods over the 
The inside 
may be fine or foolish, but they cannot 
criticise it. 


stockings. wit or wisdom 
There is no companionship 
between them and their children. There 
may be respect, affection, gratitude, but 
no common habit of thought, no quick 
One 
reason for this is that they never share 
amusement together. Even the Scotch 
VOL. XLI. — NO. 243. 9 


sympathy in opinion and taste. 
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Covenanter, from whom many of them 
are descended, was a more cheerful, 
lighter - hearted fellow than the farmer 
Jones. He was by no means always 
the praying, disputing bore we have 
been taught to think him. Burns’s cot- 
ter, if he was like his brethren, took his 
cup of whisky and fiddled for the young 
waled a por- 
He and his 
level as to 
tricks and dancing and 
long-winded gossip amused the old man, 
Our farm- 


up on to 


folk to dance before he ** 
tion with judicious care.’’ 
son were pretty much on a 


education. If 


so they did the young one. 


er’s has a higher 


level. His father has pushed him there. 
He has been to a small sectarian college 


son gone 


and e¢athered lore enough to be ashamed 
of his father’s ignorance, and not wis- 
dom sufficient to appreciate the sound 
sense and store of hard-earned experi- 
ence which would outweigh grammars or 
lexicons. 

So the breach widens. It is a phase 
of our social life which cannot last long. 
But a limner of human passions can find 
in the States none more pathetic or sug- 
gestive. 

—I think both publishers and read- 
ers are beginning to perceive that sin- 
gular gap in American literature which 
is filled in other countries by books of 
personal gossip, autobiographies, and pri- 
vate letters. Our history, for the lack 
of them, is as dry and as repulsive as 
an articulated skeleton. It creaks and 
shows the joints at every turn. During 
the last year we have had several stren- 
there 
were Mrs. Adams’s Letters, the quality 


uous efforts to supply this lack: 


of which everybody knows; Mr. Breck’s 
Diary, accurate and amusing as far as 
it voes, and oddly impregnated with that 
terrapin and hock flavor inseparable from 
old Philadelphia; and Mrs. Benton-Fré- 
mont’s sketches, made here and 
during her eventful life. 


far as I know, is sui generis. 


there 
Her work, as 
She com- 
bines, as few Americans have done, the 
dramatic perception, broad culture, the 
ability to group and pose effects in nat- 
ural or social scenery suggestively, and 
the willingness to remain herself a visi- 
ble central figure. 
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Books of this sort be saturated 


with the personality of the writer, or they 


must 
lose their vitality altogether. The man 
who quarrels with this sort of egotism 
We 


Pepys into his new house, and rejoice 


loses its use. must move with 


] 


with him in the sight of Lady Castle- 


maine’s laced pt tticoats hung out to dry. 
We would 
What 


henee 


see history through his eyes. 
would our children give fifty years 

for a Pepys who had kept a diary 
through our late war! But he should 
have had that 


tion which 


inordinate self-apprecia- 


makes a man believe himself 


the critical Eye of his times, and gives 


him absolute confidence in the breathless 


interest with which the world watches his 


every action. One such man, no matter 
who is able to paint 
and 


how small or mean, 
his surroundings, willing, like the 
noble lord, to ungirt himself for the pub- 
lic, will revive his age tor posterity as 
not even gossipping Herodotus could 


Paul 


quainted with Dutch cattl 


Potts r’s bull makes us better ac- 
than a dozen 
books on their breeds and anatomy. I 
doubt, however, if our literature will ever 
be rich in this class of writings. 

‘he German is apt to look at himself 


a ‘ 
culatively, and to write 


them down ina diary or letters, because 


and 


his relations with Hans 


he is a searcher aiter must 


hammer out of 


and Katrina, next door, eternal 


veri- 
ties on which to build a theory of the 
] 


universe. The Frenchman does the same 
] 


= eg at : 
because life is a theatre to him, 


thing 


and he is actor and audience in one. 
He makes love with his whole heart, or 
weeps over his mother’s grave; and he 
stands apart at the same time and cries, 
Bravo! Throughout th 

of French mémoires or co 
from De Sévigné to Victor Hugo, runs 
this clapping of hands, 
‘¢ Ah, Messieurs, what a 


What a 


whole range 


r spondane é, 


this eager self- 
gratulation. 
lover you have here! son! 
Voila! ”’ 

The American’s life is too hurried and 


dramatic to spare him time either to 


work it up into a system of philosophy, 
or to stand off and point out to the pub- 
lic its picturesque effects, as a show-man 
He 


before a moving panorama. is as 
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willing as any other man to be observed, 


I 
but he is seldom voluble about himself; 


his fear of ridicule is too keen for that. 


The hard-headed fellow does not write 
letters, because he knows in this busy 
time the best friend would be b re d by 
his ‘ X pe rences or emotions, and besides, 
he wants them for the dinner-party to- 


He does 


not keep a diarv, because he knows he 


night, or a magazine article. 


should be 


a month’ ime. He does not 


ashamed of his present s | 
write his 


autobiograpl Vy. because m ich friction 


with other men has taught him his own 


But 


Talk of the 


what a mistake he 


studies of 


insignific 
makes! human 
nature manufactured by metaphysicians 
or fietion - mone rs! 
Lincoln 


Fisk! 


Suppose Abraham 
a diary,—or Jim 


lf we 
‘ature and paint- 
the 
and artentirely? My friend 


are to 
1] , 
be well to drop 


’ ' ’ = 
‘rather nonplused a would-be 
that his 


life,’’ by 


tor, who was urging 


was taken from ‘* real 


atement that with the actual truth 


or falsity of the tale he had nothing 


whatever todo. He could only judge 


of its truthfulness to art, and in this re- 


And the 


mere fact that 


wanting. 
The 


certain enigmatical characters have ex- 


spect he found it 


editor was right. 


isted, or certain remarkable coincidences 


have occurred, 


no more makes the rec- 
ords of them an artistic story than does 
‘tual presence of a two-headed calf 
the 
on the banner 
work of art. Novelists 


| ¢ their 


the ac 


inside a circus side - show convert 


painted semblance of it 


outside into a 


and artists seem to be cultivat 


powea's of observation and description 
at the « xpens¢ of the im iwination, tor- 
getting that a healthy development of 
powerf il aid to 
life. There is 


a growing opinion that the bald, literal 


the latter is the more 


the highest intellectual 
statement of any fragment of a life’s his- 
tory must necessarily make a good story; 
that the exact reproduction of characters 
and incidents from real life is the only 
in short, that 
fiction to be perfect must not be fiction 


requisite in novel writing; 


>? 
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at all, but truth. Now, although fiction 


must conform to the laws which govern 
in real life, nothing could be more dan- 


gerowth of literature than 


serous to the 
this general application of the reverse 
(which is not true), that all life conforms 
The 

; 


difference between the chronicling of fact 


to the laws which govern in fiction. 


and the writing of fiction will, I think, be 
evident if we compare for a moment the 
historian with that of a novel- 

of the 


opposite kinds. One is hemmed in 


work of 


ist. soth have limitations, but 


by facts, the other is restrained merely 


by the Flights of the imag- 
would be 


laws of art. 


ination which condemned in 
the historical record are applauded in 
the minute details, which 


novel; while 


are of inestimable value in the one, only 


serve to cumber and make heavy-laden 
the pages of the other. The historian 
can at most only restore by his research 
and decorate by the rich coloring of his 
diction a structure whose size and pro- 
portions were beforehand unchangeably 


The 


essays the creation of an entirely new 


fixed. novelist, on the contrary, 


edifice. The value of the work of the 
historian is to be tested only by its con- 
formity to a preéxisting plan, but the 
novelist assumes to be the sole architect 
and builder of the work he sets before 
as, and by the beauty and proportion of 
his creation must we judge of the genius 
of its creator. 

That the mission of the novelist is not 
clearly enough recognized seems to me 
further proved by the fact that a cer- 
] 


tain modern author (who for obvious 


reasons shall be nameless) has thought 
it necessary to tack on at the end of the 
strange story of a yet stranger woman 
the equally strange statement, in a nov- 
el, that the author has seen and talked 
with the heroine, and, therefore, presum- 
ably knows the story to be literally true. 
This is done with the naive air of giving 
the book’s strongest possible raion d’étre, 
when in reality it sinks it to the level of 
the police records at once. If there was 
not sufficient art in the book to make it 
appear plausible to the reader, does this 
To 


turn to the work of a better known and 


simple statement mend the matter? 
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usually more artistic writer: was the 
drowning of Grandcourt in Daniel De- 
ronda, just when it was necessary to get 
him out of the way, any the less inartistic 
because such a man may in real life have 
met his fate under just those circum- 
stances? It would be well for authors 
who hold facts to be the rreat desider- 
ata in fiction to insert, instead of a pref- 
ace, a list of affidavits, duly signed and 
sworn to, or better still append them as 
foot-notes, that the reader may at once 
turn to them and be satisfied whenever 
he meets with any particularly glaring 
would 


inconsistencies. True, the book 


savor more of biography than of ro- 
mance, but is not this what the age is 
craving, or rather what it is getting? 
Let the author ransack society and the 
newspapers if he desires; when he has 
found a character sufficiently abnormal 
to have his idiosyncrasies chronicled, 
let him straightway establish a court of 
inquiry, examine his witnesses, collate 
his testimony, and then, if he thinks 
it worth while, publish his record, with 
names, dates, and localities; but above 


all, let his 


name, for this species of writing is as 


him call book by its right 
far below artistic fiction as the genius of 
Boswell was below that of Thackeray. 
I would insist upon this distinction the 
more especially because the mind of the 
reader involuntarily assumes a more 
skeptical attitude upon turning from a 
novel to a biography. History must be 
verified; fiction must contain its verifi- 
cation within itself; and this same sub- 
tle distinction is preserved by the mind 
with reference to the moral qualities 
of real and ideal characters. There is 


Vv 


a very perceptible difference, not on 


, 
in quantity but in quality, between the 
antipathy aroused by the character of 
Grandcourt, in the novel above referred 
to, and the feelings which would be ex- 
cited were we to read in the newspapers 
of an actual living, brutal, cold-blooded 
libertine. Eliot 
ideal characterization of all these traits 


George has made the 
attractive (for deny it as we will, Grand- 
court is attractive) by their very analysis 
and exposition. No writer could do as 
much for a character which we know to 
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be real without exaggerating his virtues, 
glossing over his faults, and palliating 
his vices, if not denying their existence 
altorethe r. 

Upon sitting down to read a novel one 
does not care to know that the person- 


1: 


ages ever did live, or the incidents oc- 


cur in real life. The natural and pref- 
erable presumption is that they did not, 
for this very presumption lifts the char- 
acters on to the plane of the ideal; and 
it is upon this ideal plane, parallel with 
yet above the real, that they must ever 
The 


permit them to descend 


continue to move. mind cannot 
from the one to 
the other without experiencing a vio- 
lent shock. In judging of a portrait the 
friends of the sitter apply very different 
tests from those employed by the public. 
To the latter it is simply a picture, and 


Yet 


who that has visited our Academy exhi- 


must be judged by the laws of art. 


bitions has not wandered wearily past 
hundreds of square feet of canvas, cov- 
ered with heads whose only merit was 


] 


their possible resemblance to unknown 


originals? It is on such occasions that 
one sighs for some law like that of the 
Greeks, which, according to Pliny, pro- 
vided that while every conqueror in the 
Olympic games received a statue, a por- 
trait statue was erected only to him who 
had For,’ 


Lessing, commenting upon the passage, 


been thrice victor. aa says 
*¢too many indifferent statues were not 
allowed among works of art.’’ If some 
such limitation was deemed necessary in 
the days of the Olympiads, when nature 
was producing her masterpieces, certain- 
ly no one will deny that there is more 
reason for it now. 

In turning to other branches of art we 
find the same domination of realism to 
the exclusion of the ideal. This is espe- 
cially true of figure and genre painting. 
Lessing’s remark that while ‘‘ painting 
as imitative skill can express ugliness, 
painting as a fine art will not express it,’’ 
is forgotten or disbelieved; and Winkle- 
man’s statement that although ‘‘ beauties 
as great as any of those which art has 
produced can be found singly in nature, 
yet in the entire figure nature must yield 


But 


the palm to art,’’ is disregarded. 
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these were principles put forward by two 


of the world’s art critics, and 
based 


with genre art. 
ideal, 


createst 
upon an intimate acquaintance 
“as a 
This art was essentially 
that the 
It is in this re- 


and it is with the ideal 
true artist has to deal. 
spect that his work differs from that of 
the photographer and the newspaper re- 
porter. We care not where he procures 
his materials, whether from the field of 
the yet the 
imagination; they must be remolded and 
If the art- 
his whole work is a fail- 


life or more fertile one of 
adapted to this ideal world. 
ist fail in this, 


All true 


is by no means artistic; 


art is life-like, but all life 
the 


true artist who, selecting the parts which 


ure. 


and it is 


are, fuses them into perfect works, just 
as the Greeks modeled their masterpieces, 
not from one model only, but from the 
most perfect parts of many. 

—It is not facts alone that are ac- 
cumulated without assimilation by those 
mistaken notions about cult- 


lik 
ilke 


who have 


ure; that seems a harmless amuse- 
ment in comparison with the swift and 
reckless absorption of opinions, so com- 
about us. It is 


fail to be 


monly to be observed 
true that there 


siderable 


cannot con- 
unanimity concerning matters 
of taste among people exposed to the 
same influences, but this cannot explain 
the 
No trained choi 


follow its leader’s beck 


monotony of fashionable verdicts. 
r could more sensitively 
than do those 
with but 


slight variety of adjective do they praise 


anxious to prove their culture ; 


what seems good, with gentle depreca- 
tion do the y condemn. Now it needs no 
public proclamation to tell us how im- 
is the difference between honest 
the willful adoption of 
To that a 
thing is good because X says it is may 
The 


expert is always entitled 


mens¢ 
conviction and 


others’ opinions. believe 
be caused by humility or servility. 
opinion of an 
to respect, but not necessarily to blind 
acceptance. To say that no one’s opin- 
ion should be waited for and deferred 
to would be wholly to destroy the value 
of authority, and, moreover, it would be 
impossible entirely to eradicate respect 
for some persons’ opinions. One bows 


to them as to the verdict of a violinist 
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about the value of a given violin. To 
distinguish between proper respect and 
unquestioning acceptance is a very nice 
and difficult matter. No general state- 
that shall apply to 
be left 


ment can be made 


all cases. It must for the con- 


science to decide between, on the one 
hand, the shameful thrusting one’s own 
opinion into the dark, as it were, and, 
on the other, a humble acknowledgement 
of one’s ine ym petence to decide for one’s 
It would be 
the height of presumption for us all to 


self the matter in question. 
keep reopening every difficult question ; 
when we are ourselves unable to give a 
satisfactory explanation of this or that, 
it is only right to accept a current ex- 
planation which we know to be the cor- 
rect one. It is not every one who is able 
to give a satisfactory account of his 
reasons for holding the views he does on 
the tariff or on finance, fer instance, but 
a man agrees with certain other persons 
who have examined the whole matter and 
takes 


accepts the higher laws 


whose j idoment he 


their views as he 


respects; he 


of astronomy without profound study of 
Newton’s Principia. ‘This is a perfect- 


ly justifiable course of action. It may 
be argued that when carried too far it 
leads to humiliating subservience to fash- 
this is true, but when 


ionable notions; 


not carried too far, it is not an evil and 
is often the only way of avoiding abso- 
lute indifference. When no pretense is 
made that this policy is in all eases the 
best possible, no harm is done; but what 
terms are too strong for the man who 
borrows his information or his opinions 
in this way, and then sets up to be an 
astronomer on this slender knowledge, or 
pretends to be an authority in finance? 
While it is perfectly fair to form our 
opinions in this manner, and to let them 
govern our own actions, it is a very 
different thing to give them out to others 
Yet this 
strutting in borrowed plumage is one of 
the faults. 


themselves guilty of the misappropria- 


as our own original thought. 


commonest of By making 
tion of others’ views and opinions, there 
are to-day many eloquent expounders of 
thoughts and sentiments which they only 
yesterday caught up from some other 
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person’s lips. They know where to go for 
their opinions, and, having filled them- 
selves with another’s inspiration, they 
set up for prophets and are puffed up 
with false pride. Instances will oceur 
to every one: there are those who learn 
from a painter the technical phrases of 
his profession, and proceed therewith to 
intimidate awe-stricken hearers; others, 
again, cull musical phrases for conver- 
sational decoration; and so with other 
things. These people not only impose 
on those who listen to them, but they do 
a far worse thine in crushing out what- 
ever originality of their own might once 
have existed. They learn to shut their 
eyes to faults which they cannot help 
detecting, quite as often as they must 
to simulate admiration for what really 
finds them cold. ‘They are dishonest to 
their own convictions, besides being in- 
sincere in pretending all their new clever 
ness is their own. It is commonly sup- 
posed that the higher polish these add- 
ed graces give fully outweighs the dis- 
but 
without discussing further the morality 


advantage of their ungenuineness; 


of the subject, it is possible to point out 
the bad 
supposed to be improved. 


effects on the mind which is 
It is making 
one’s thoughts as purely a matter of con- 
ventionality as the choice of a hat or the 
cut of a coat. It makes glib-toneued, 
smooth-spoken models for general ad- 
miration and imitation, but it is a par- 
rot - like memory to which the credit, 
It will be noticed 
that this method exactly goes against the 


such as it is, is due. 


true principle of culture, which is the 
unfolding of the intelligence, and while 
nourishing the faculties one really pos- 
sesses, opening the mind to the influ- 
ence of a greater variety of persons and 
subjects. 

t is no sound objection to culture that 
it encourages dilettanteism, for it avow- 
edly does that. It 
place of the limited special education; it 


nowhere takes the 
only bridges over the gaps without pre- 
tending to give mastership in anything. 
It is true that it will probably be found 
that the stronger the head the less just- 
ly can the charge of dilettanteism be 
brought; weak heads will appear injured 
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by everything acquired from books, but 
this unsatisfactory result is not a fault 
of culture so much as a natural conse- 
the feebleness of its votaries. 


To denounce culture on 


quence of 
this 
would be very unjust, and in fact com- 


account 
mittine the same mistake which those 
people make who fancy that devotion 
to culture can change the quantity of 
a person’s mind. It may improve its 
quality, it may and often does improve 
the taste, but it the 


original amount; it puts that into good 


adds nothing to 
working order, and then its effect stops 
Granting that culture is only beneficial, 
it is likely to bring in its wake a certain 
amount of pretense and unhealthy effort 
acainst which it is impossible to be too 
much on one’s guard. Culture is not 
merely the adding of statistics to the 
memory, but the enlarging of the mind, 
refining 
demonstration of the prop- 
] 


er relation of one sort of mental occ upa- 


the opening of it to and 


] 


pleasures, the 


new 


tion to another; it teaches humility, not 


vanity, in ac quire ments; sincerity, not af- 
fectation. A truly cultivated person no 


more obtrudes his knowledge on his fel- 


kill, if he 


The 


cheap display of information is as sense- 


low-b« ings than he does his s 


have any, in mental arithmetic. 


less as any other exhibition of vanity; 
the information in itself is nothing unless 
there are lessons learned from it. The 
study of history, for instance, is not an 
exercise in learning dates, but a means 
of vettine knowledge of human beings, of 
s¢tting before us the experience of other 
people, of saving us from the common 
delusion that we alone have wisdom and 
that with us it will die. The advantage 
of studying pictures is not alone the fa- 
miliarity we may acquire with the works 
of different painters such as would fa- 
cilitate us in making a catalogue, but 
that new sense of appreciation of the 
painter’s art which shows us another 
way of looking at the world, which gives 
us new eyes, as it were, which opens to 
if fort- 
unately they make their appearance, are 
parts of the benefits of culture; but be- 


us new delights. ‘These results, 


cause culture teaches its lessons only 
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from a large number of examples, it seems 
to be supposed that in collecting ex- 
amples all that is necessary is done, that 
the task of learning anything from them 
is useless drudgery, that the blessed 
work of culture is complete. Henee it 
is that we see people who cram their 
minds with ill-arranged items, parading 
them with the manner of those who re- 
gard themselves as triumphs of civiliza- 
tion, 


fact at their tongue’s end. 


continually rejoicing over the new 


It is a mistake shared by many teach- 
ers and scholars that by judicious skim- 
ming of the surface, by making the most 
of the prominent points, by learning 
from compendiums some of the more im- 
portant results, one may know a subject 
as well as those who have 


spent their 


lives over it, without the fatiene of mind 
and waste of time required to make one 
master of the minutizw, which apparent- 
] forgott n. It 


only learned to be 
thorough 


the 


} 
ily are 


4 } 
is arcued that even most 


students fail to retain more than cer- 


tain general principles and vague results, 
while everything else, accumulated with 
much labor, is sure to crumble into ob- 
livion; and that any one can make him- 
self the equal of these students by learn- 
ing these few surviving results. In fact, 
however, one is tolerably sure to learn 
but little more than an equally fragment- 
this 
amount, and there is totally lacking the 


ary portion of even diminished 
skill and tact which only long practice 
can give, as well as the knowledge, next 


in Vv lue to a good memory, of where 
different matters can be found explained. 
This easy substitution of a thin, super- 
ficial layer of information for thorough 


never be anythine but 


knowledge can 
harmful, when the pretense is made that 
it satisfactorily takes the place of any- 
thing genuine. It is not, as has been 
said, fragmentary knowledge which hurts 
a man, but the delusion that nothing else 
is necessary ; that by hastily grasping a 
few facts any one can reach the level of 
the man who has acquired them in their 
proper order, compared them with oth- 
from 


ers, and learned their use 


tice. 


prac- 
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To our taste, Mr. Parton always writes 
entertainingly, and with a right-mindedness 
that rarely His papers 
Caricature,! which Messrs. Harper offer as 


fails him. upon 
their principal contribution to holiday litera- 
ture, deal with a subject which could easily 
be made mischievous to that great body of 
readers who want their thinking done for 
but Mr 


way as to be 


them ; Parton treats it in sucha 


historica}ly instructive, while 
he guards against the acceptance of the 
caricaturist’s wit as necessarily either truth 
or justice. The chapters on Caricatures 
of Women and Matrimony, and Caricature 
during the French Revolution, are eminent- 
ly illustrative of this fact, and of a humane 
conscience in the writer which gives tone to 
his whole work. He recognizes the moral 
quality of caricature, and refuses to 
1 


solely 


con- 


es : 
sider it 


from the artistic stand-point. 


Sometimes, indeed, his care not to have 


vicious or cruel things liked becomes al- 
but this is an error in the 


His book is 


safely become popular. 


most too explicit, 


right direction. which 


one 
may For the stu- 
dent of the subject, it has very serious lim- 


is inevitably superficial ; how- 


1e 
itations. It 


ever, it is by no means so superficial as a 
casual glance would make it appear. It 
sketches very agreeably comic art among 
Greeks, Romans, Hindoos, and Egyptians, 
as it has come down to us in frescoes, mu- 
ral sculptures, and keramics; in the Mid- 
dle Ages as it appears in the grotesque de- 
Gothic the 


times since as painting has preserved it, 


tails of architecture; and of 
not omitting a glance at the caricature of 
It thus affords 
a means of comparison and contrast, which 


Will 


the Chinese and Japanese. 


interest- 
will like to turn from 
whatever history he is for that 
vivid glimpse of past feeling which history 
not 
understand all the passion of the Reforma- 


the reader find curious and 


ing, and to which he 
reading 
does 


is so rarely able to give. One 


tion till he looks at the clumsy and brutal 
caricatures of that time; one has not a due 
sense of the ferocity of the French Revo- 
lution till he sees it in the ruthless pictorial 


satire of the period. When we come to our 


1 Cari 
and many 
Illustrations 
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uture and other Comic Art in all Times 
By James Parton. With 203 


New York: Harper and Brothers 


Lands 


own century it is French caricature which 
Mr. Parton treats most fully, and here we 
think he might have spared something and 
given us more of the manlier and finer wit 
of the Punch caricaturists of the days when 
Punch was a great power; even now Du 
Maurier, the most exquisite and 
of all 
than Gavarni, and should have had great- 
Mr. Nast is not rep- 


resented at his best: one does not get a just 


spiritual 


those who make us smile, is better 


er and not less space. 


conception of his fertile and powerful genius 
from the illustrations given; and we re- 
sent the intrusion of even one of the re- 
volting vulgarities of Mr. Sol. Eytinge. 
The taste of Spanish wit which Mr. Par- 
ton offers has a very distinct and pungent 
flavor, and makes us ardently desire more. 
Italian satire is very inadequately touched. 
Apparently Mr. Parton has not examined 
any Italian comic journals since 1849, and 
does not know how full of good things they 
are. 

— Mr. Benjamin is a painter with feeling 
and respect for his art, whom the average 
reader may trust for a plain and unpreten- 
tious statement of the present condition of 
art in England, France, and Germany ; who- 
ever turned to him for brilliant literature 
or subtile criticism would be disappoint: d. 
What he does in the first of the three mag- 
azine which form volume on 
Contemporary Art in Europe? is to treat 
of Englisl 


papers his 
art in some general observations 
on the characteristics of various schools of 
art, and then with brief biographical sketch- 
es and critical notices to acquaint the read- 
er with the different English painters and 
their principal works. 
art is much the same in method. 


The paper on French 
In both 
chapters there is a clear and good account 
of governmental patronage ; and this is also 
the case in respect to German art, to the 
several schools of which in the several small 
and great capitals due attention is paid. 
The illustrations are portraits of the paint- 
ers and reproductions of their works; and 
into a little space is thus collected a great 
deal that it is useful and pleasant to know. 
Mr. Benjamin has succeeded generally in 

2 Contemporary Art in Europe. 
Bensamin. With 
per and Brothers. 


By 8. G. W 
Illustrations. New York: Har- 


1877 
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choosing something fresh as well as typical 
from each painter; though in some cases 
he conspicuously fails, as in that of Millais, 
whose well-worn Huguenot Lovers is given. 
His comments are usually just, if a little 
the 
spent some time in the different rooms of the 
art-gallery at the Centennial will find this 


crude in expression, and reader who 


volume extremely convenient in the ar- 
rangement or rearrangement of his impres- 
sions of 


European art. It is rather for 


such a reader than for the connoisseur, 


whose knowle¢ may be more particular 
or more general. There is no charm in Mr. 
Benjamin’s style; and his reader will have 
some honest work of his own to do, but he 
will be repaid for this in the end 

— To the vast majority of the vast pub- 
lic to whom Millais’s Huguenot Lovers and 
Faed’s Evangeline have 
known, if not their 
Messrs. Osgood & C 


their work 
fancy that 
offered 
the 
selections from 


made 
names, we 


could have 


no more acceptable holiday books of 
kind than their heliotype 


these masters.1 They are both painters of 


to the Anglo- 
that 


ple tures 


the kind of pictures dearest 
} 


Saxon heart,—the tell sto- 


ries, — and they differ only in Faed’s ap- 


pealing to the natural sy , and in 


mpathies 
Millais’s appealing to the cultivated sym- 
pathies For the connoisseur they both 
tell their stories somewhat crudely, 


one can deny that they tell 


but no 
them effective- 
ly They are men of dramatic genius, and 
they are liked by all who like to be strong- 
ly moved. It is easy to see how, when they 
approach each other’s level, they begin to 
fail; the simpler subjects of Millais espe- 
cially, are at his best, he is ex- 


poor; but 
The 
selection of his pictures gives an 
sketch of the 


school which he helped to found in England 


tremely good text which accompa- 
nies the 
interesting pre-Raphaelite 
and then forsook, and the comments on his 
this the 
Millais Gallery is more satisfactory than 
the Faed Gallery. 

— The illustrations to Mr. Whittier’s Riv- 
er Path? form in unusual degree that sort of 
accompaniment which we all feel to be the 


true office of illustration 


work are very good. In respect 


The descriptions 
in the text are so general, so abstract, that 
the artist is forced from the sterile ease of 


1 The Millais Gallery. A Series of the most Re- 
nowned Works of Millais, reproduced in Heliotype. 
With a sketch of the Life and Works of the Artist 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co 

The Faed Gallery. A Series of the most Re- 
nowned Works of Thomas Faed, reproduced in Helio- 
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mere graphic repetition, and is obliged to 
create, to imagine something of his own, 
and add it to the poem. We have, therefore, 
some half score of exquisite little landscapes 
the 
charm from the poet’s thought rather than 
his words; the only unpleasing pictures in 
the book are Mr. Waud’s helpless literal- 
isms and Miss Curtis’s extremely black eye- 
lashed angels 


in which artist seems to have won a 


and cherubs. The lovely 
sketches in which Messrs. Moran, Brown, 
Hart, and McEntee found 
themselves equal to the interpretation of 
the poet’s sense are all bits of New England 


Colman, have 


scenery, stream and hill and quiet forest 
depth, treated with singular tenderness and 
sweetness For the'two lines, 
** A tender glow, exceeding fair, 
A dream of day without its glow,”’ 
we have two pieces, one by Mr. J. A. Brown 
and one by Mr. Anthony, which are ex- 
quisite studies of the pensive evening light 
on still water and lonely pasture land, the 
detail at once distinct and soft, and all suf- 
fused with the spirit of the lingering, van- 
ishing day. 
“ The dusk of twilight round us grew ”’ 
is another of Mr. Brown’s studies, kindred 
in mood, and almost as good. In 
** No rustle from the birchen stem, 
No ripple from the water's hem,” 
Mr. Hart 
effect, a 


peaceful river 


, with the 


studies most charming 
rroup of tall, slim birches, and a 
Mr. Moran’s best con- 


tribution is the opening illustration of a wild 


vista 


hill-side clump of trees with the slender 
moon in the far horizon. 
Mr. Anthony, 


equal advanta 
1 


The final picture 
is by who here appears to 
ge as engraver and designer : 
subtly felt, del 


icately wrought, a scene of 


solitary, land-locked waters, with the night 
beginning to darken down and through the 
We 
cordial 
praise Mr. McEntee’s riverside aisle of wil- 


tops and stems of its wooded shores. 
must not forget to mention with 
lows ; it is delicious. 

— There seem now to be signs of a gen- 
eral revival of the trade in American books 
for children, which for some years past have 
been almost driven from our book-sellers’ 
counters by the cheap and pretty illustrated 


Messrs. Hurd 


little ones a 


wares of the London presses. 
and Houghton have done the 
type. With full Descriptions and a Sketch of the 
Life of the Artist Joston: J. R. Osgood & Co 
1878 

2 The River Path. By 
Trek. With Illustrations. 
Co. 1878. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WaIT- 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
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most distinct pleasure and service in Mr. 
Scudder’s Bodley Family books; Messrs. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. will have the thanks 
of all boys who read Mr. Warner’s de- 
lightful study of Being a Boy; Messrs. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. offer several entertain- 
ing books to the little public; and Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons have also done their 
part towards the provision of the same sort 
The Signal Boys,! 


Eggleston, is the best on 


of holiday literature. 
by George Cary 
their list, and may be safely praised as a 
thrilling book of 


adventure, with few or 
none of tl 


he faults of books of that 
It is the story of half a dozen boys who were 


kind. 


of General Jackson at the 
New Orleans, and of 
their many perils from fire and flood; their 
part in a naval fight, their capture by the 
British, their their 


the swamps, their second captivity by smug- 


in the service 


time of the battle of 


escape, wanderings in 


glers, and their final escape and restoration, 
Alabama homes. 
Dealing with scenes of violence, Mr. Eggles- 


after the war, to their 


blood- 
their 
captors are stunned or shot in the knee by 


the boys in th 


ton is able to reduce the amount of 


shed to a minimum; at the worst 


ir efforts to escape; we be- 


lieve they actually kill no one in the whole 


Homicide 


citement; at the 


in the ex- 
the art of the 


book. has no share 
same time 
book is so good especially in the minute- 
narration, that we think it will 


ly exciting, in a wholesome 


ness ot the 


be found intense 
way, by the boys for whom it was written. 
The Wings of little 
composed of three stories and named from 
the first, is a 


Courage,” a volume 


lapted from the French, and 
} 


is rather too far and a little too dis- 


tressing to be entirely commended; the 


stories are also somewhat 


oldish for chil- 
dren in some respects, without being quite 
old enough for their elders. Yet they are 
not unamusing, and they are not vulgar, as 
both Patsy* and Six Sinners* are. These 
two little books are as false to life and char- 
acter as they are in taste, and if they were 
true their coarseness 


of tone ought alone 


to condemn them. Their spri is 
of a kind to make one shudder. 
— The humor so characteristic of all Mrs. 
1 The Signal YS; OF, 
pany 
G.P 


Sam’s Com- 


New York: 


Captain 
By Georce Cary EGGLESTON. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 
The Wings of Courage. Stories for American 

es and G Adapted from the French by 
Marie E. I With Illustrations by Lucy G. 
Morse. Nev or G. P. Put 

Patsy t Girls. 
sox New 


am’s Sons. 
By Leora B. Rosin- 


Putnam’s Sons. 1878 
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Diaz’s writings for children fills the history 
of the Jimmyjohgs*® with something of the 
same quiet pleasure that made the William 
Henry books unique among boy’s books. 
3ut the Jimmyjohns are very much younger 
people than William Henry and his friends : 
they are four-year-old twins, and their his- 
tory deals with the every-day adventures of 
that age, with side glances at character in 
the Funny Man, the Lobster Man, ayd other 
casual acquaintance of theirs. The funny 
man, especially, is a creation; though you 
see him only from the Jimmyjohns’ point 
of view, you recognize him for a charming 
type of the friendly bumorist who likes to 
puzzle children, and to seem to be posed by 
them in many jokes they have together. He 
is apt to stop them in their play, and to be 
very much astonished by them, and to sug- 
gest just the very things they would prefer. 
He is managed with the greatest art by Mrs. 
Diaz, who has a genius for looking at every- 
thing in the world with childhood’s eyes, 
and for rediscovering the interest that has 
faded out of the world for old people. 
How the Barn came from Jorullo is an ad- 
mirable example of her fun; and a peculiar, 
racy quaintness gives its zest to a score of 
other sketches and little stories in the book. 
What we like in her writings is her love for 
simple conditions and for the naturalness 


of all sorts of natural people. Her books 


form a real addition to the scanty number 
which 


with : 


can be placed in 


ibsolute safety to them in every way, 


thildren’s hands 
and with the certainty of pleasing them. 
—A new fairy tale is such an anachro- 
nism that one may be pardoned for refus- 
ing to read On a Pincushion ® except as a 
professional duty ; yet once read it becomes 
a pleasure to commend so pure and delight- 
The 
story which gives a title to the book is the 


ful a piece of imagination and fancy. 


frame-work for three clever stori 8s, and four 
more follow it, each marked by originality 
and by freedom in the main from the vices 
of modern fairy tales. The author must 
have come very near to believing her fan- 
cies before she could write so simply and 
truthfully ; 
most 


for the fault which underlies 


modern work of this kind is a total 
4 Siz Schools - Days in 


Sinners; or, Buntam 


Valley. By Camppett Waeaton. New York: G. 
1877 

5 The Jimmyjohns, and other Stories. 
A.M. Diaz. Illustrated. 
Co. 1878. 

6 On a Pincushion, and other Fairy Tales. By 
Marky De Mor@an. 


DE MORGAN. 


P. Putnam's Sons. 
By Mrs. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & 


With Illustrations by WILLIAM 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1877. 
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disbelief in the creatures of fairy and a use 
of them for various morg! and scientific 


yurposes. Here, « he contrary, there is 


] 


un honest delight in a good story, and what 


moral there is partakes of the blunt, home- 
ly character of the old fairy-tale morals. 


The 


surprising. 


invention shown is very fresh and 


Everything follows naturally 


and with the serene reason of fairy-land, 


l the gnachinery which is set in motion is 
after the most approved model, whil i 


old 
manner. The only exception 1 


does not copy the stories in 


hich we no- 


tice is in the clever story of The Hair-Tree, 
which everybody in the kingdom is eager 
to find in order to repair tl ysses of the 


unfortunate queen, who “ome abso- 
lutely rhe finding 


made the ce 


bald tree is 


meclusion of a series of involved 
adventures sails to the north un- 
til he 


three 


on Which are 
ng pecul 


iar 


mot 
pod bursts 
sends out a dozen 
the red 
gold 


Ingenious 


nuts 


nuts, Rupert 


ifficulties, 
] j 
hands and 


| 


rs with adece ul mouth 


sunflowers with beauti 


arms, a swan, flowe 
and lilie 
hair-tree, secures s 


and so set uw l 


tiful tigress, enchanted 


princess, and hurries court, arriv- 


ing just in time ition of 


a dreadful decree by which all the women 


in the kingdom wi have their 


re to 
shaved in order that the queen might no 
feel mortified at her own peculiar condition. 
Here is a story entirely of fancy so far as 
we can discover, and very skillfully elabo- 

yet a little unsatisfactory, for the very 
reason that there is not an element of mor- 
al heroism in it. Rupert in an old fairy 
tale would have been, not some chance sail- 
or, but supplied with a reason for making 
his encounter with the 


enemies on the way the 


the search, and in 
moral conflict and 
triumph would have been apparent. 

In other stories the 
very well 
loses her 
from 


homely morals are 


Vain 


is drawn down 


incorporated Lamorna 
reflection, which 
the surface of the water by ropes of 
1 Pussy Tip-Toes Family. A Story 
tle Boys and Girls ty Mas. D. P 
York : E. P. Dutton & Co. 1877 
2 Frisk and his Flock. By Mrs 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


for our Lit- 
SANDFORD. New 


D.P 


1877 


SANDFORD 
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sand, and kept for the entertainment of the 
water-elves until she can safely be 
and in the S« 


a charming allegory of love and envy ap- 


entrust- 
ed with it again ; ds of Love 


and 
as in A Toy 


real princess, who is be- 


pears. There is a good deal of fun 


some truly witty conceptions, 


} 


Princess, where the 


ing stifled under court etiquette, is removed 
by the fairy godmother to grow up in a 
iy childhood, and a toy princess substi- 
i, which is so much more isf 
the court that 


when the cl 
the rei 
there is considerable ec 
taken it prove 


ward confessed and 


stored, 


and a vote being that there 


was a unanimous preference fo 1e sham 


Ursula. There is a very pretty fancy ac- 
counting for the opal, into which a sunbeam 
and moonbeam have been turne.. because 
they could not live apart, and the marriage 
of the princess of fire and the prince of wa- 
as pretty a story as one could desire, 


hank 


properties of steam 


Heaven, of any 
Alto- 
to make 


in for the faint bells of 


a Pineushion 
fairy- 


etness it 


Tip-Toes Family,! Frisk and his 
Che Littl 


thildren who lived in It,* by 


3rown House and the 
Mrs. D. P. 
are books skillfully made 


| hand to meet the 


lock,? and 


up by 


insatiable de- 
little ones for “ stories,” no mat- 


ire only the simplest 


nossible 


ns of the childish characters and 


cidents that make up their own 
world. The first two are a 
companion pai 


r 
late-bro 


ures, and profusely illustrated throughout 


r of quartos, bound in choco- 


wn paper, stamped with colored pict- 


with attractive ing to 


designs correspon 
the text. ‘The first one relates the destinies 
1 


that befell four kittens, of whom Pussy Tip- 


Toes was the happy mother, - 


must be confessed, all striki 


since each was adopted by some 


into # comfortable home, appropri ly 
named, and very much valued by her little 


mistress. ‘Toward the middle of the book 


they are reunited at a party to which they 


are brought by their respective owners, but 
the mother and kittens naturally meet each 
other with perfect indifference all round. 

The Little Brown House and the Children 
lived in It. By Mrs. D. P. Sanprorp. Nev 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1878. 


who 


York 





1878.] 


After that they are dropped from the story, 


and the narrative confines itself to the do- 
ings of acertain little Eva, whose friends on 
tell 


and her playmates. 


children 
On 


every occasion her stories of 

just like hersel 

this account it is specially well adapted for 

reading aloud to very young listeners. 
Frisk and 

who are somewhat older, and we fear the 

little people who 


brick caravansaries of our public school 


his Flock will entertain those 
) 
trudge daily to the great 


stingily and unaccountably deprived as they 
universally are of the ample playgrounds 
that should surround them, will sigh over 
the idyllic picture of Miss Agatha’s school- 
with all of 


to run over, and 


room in the barn-chamber,” 


' , , . 
her orchard and garden 
gacious dog Frisk to bark them 
2 
n 


ief and when the bell rang to 


with her sa 
out of mis 
gather them together and drive them be- 
fore him toward the school-room steps! 
Miss Agatha evidently had no “ 
mittee : 

** graded school” over her. 
ht h 
might last 
She 


school-com- 


men” or “male principal” of a 


Every morning 


she tau r children beautiful texts that 


them through life as precepts to 
go by. allowed them to have a “ school- 


baby ” in the school-room, that is, a wide- 


awake three-y 1, whose mother was ill, 


and who kept running away becanse there 


was no one ect her baby energies; if 


the scholars got promptly through their les- 
sons at three, Miss Agatha encouraged them 
+} 


uestions the 


pleased, and 


V 
lking to 


last hour in ta them 


been learning, or she 


they had 


would read them a story or teach them a 


new 


song. In short, here is a picture of a 
model school for training children in the 


humanities ”—and all evolved out of a 


single feminine brain —that might be com- 


mended to the consideration of the ladies 


of the ever “ exercised ” Boston school com- 


mittee ! 

The 
slate - colored 
black landscape ar 


the midst of it 


Little Brown House is bound in 


cloth and stamped with a 


d alittle brown house in 
and with children and a kit- 
title in gold and silver. 


ten and also the 


It is of 


foregoing, by the same author ; 


the same general character as the 
the only 
attempted in the story being the 
principles and rules of manliness, chivalry, 
kindness, and helpfulness that a company 
of boy soldiers (of whom the lieutenant, 
Christie, lived in the Little Brown House) 


” 


“ point 


1 Captain Fritz, his Friends 
By Emity Huntineton MILLER 
Dutton & Co. 1877 


and Adven'» +s. 
New York: «i. P 
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made for themselves, and how much they 
were appreciated by their neighbors. 
Captain Fritz, his Friends and Advent- 
ures,! is a moving little story of a French 
poodle, told in the first person by the poodle 
himself, Captain Fritz, who, originally the 
pet of a petted little girl, afterward became 
the miserable thrall of a master who beat 
him and trained him until he was a “ per- 
taken 


about the country with a performing mon- 


forming dog” and was able to be 
key, and help the latter earn their owner’s 
living. After 
Fritz finds a friend and spends his old age 
but 
tale is one of misunderstandings and mal- 


many sufferings, ( ‘aptain 


in tranquillity and ease; most of the 
treatment of this poor little canine on the 
part of humanity, and it must help to awak- 
en the sympathies of children for the dumb 
creatures which often so willingly serve or 
amuse them. The style of the narrative, 
with its involuntary reflections, is taken 
from the 
sen, but the truth, subtlety, and finesse of 


inimitable tales of Hans Ander- 
the model are not approached, as it was 
hardly to be expected they could be, by the 
copy, since those marvelous strokes of in- 
sight and of sympathy are just what made 
Hans Andersen the 
genius that he was; 


and pric eless 
this l 
not lessen its value for the readers for whom 


unique 
still failure wi 
it was designed, and in its admirable full- 
page illustrations even a grown-up lover 
of dogs may take delight, for they are by a 
French artist, E. Pirodin, and every one of 
them is a delicious character portrait, not 
only of the outer poodle, but of the inner 
as well. 

— In the two volumes, Western Windows 
and The Lost Farm? Messrs. ( iscood & Co. 
present to the public all that is best in the 
work of a genuine and very original poet ; 


and we know of no two books of recent 
verse that we could more heartily urge 


the buyers of holiday gifts. 


upon 
The quality 
and value of Mr. Piatt’s work have already 
been discussed in these pages, and we shall 
not now enter upon any extended criticism. 
sut we have to say that a fresh examina- 
tion of his poems in the present collection 
leaves us disposed to reaffirm with increased 
emphasis all that we have ever said in their 
prs . He is a poet whose charm is often 
too subtle for instant perception, and the 
very simplicity of his expression sometimes 
bewilders the sophisticated literary sense ; 
Land- 
By J. 


Windows, and other Poems 
Lost Farm and other Poems. 


1877. 


2 Western 
marks: The 
J. Piatt. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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‘has that element of rrowth 
In material 
individual 


that almost any stanza — we were going to 
any line — of 


his books will declare its 
iuthorship; no poetry of our time 


proper or able 


a 
more recogniz atmos- 
Something very Vv l and sweet, 
scent of dusky woodla depths or 


eath of clover overrunning the site of 


deserted high- 


llen homes or the tr 


wk oO! 


ways, is its perfume is the 
clear, pensive radi autumnal eves. 
So much of it deal 


hemes which are 
that 
itself 


Western in their | ‘ aspects a 
th 


criticism wi 
enizing their 
isposed to resig 
m with whose color 
to tinge and 
is cosmopolitan by being first 
otic, and Mr. Piatt is broadly Amer- 
| i thoroughly Western : 


man experien 


ce everywhere, 
to 1imse lf 
he 


y and privilege 


what he has | 


ulity where wit 


simple ana 
pathos of 
with 
Wi 
all 


to all hearts. 


ransfiguring | 


neers and 


he past of the stern pit 


The farm 


vrowing city: the old well, 


beneath its curb choked 
s and brambles; the chimney 
gaunt and lonely, above the empty 


g in; the desert- 


vanished log-« 
tavern beside the fe 


wsaken highway,— 


these are symbols of the homely past which 
is dear to the whole human race, and which 


in various symbols stir 


rs always the 
1 


The West 
proud of her poet’s 


same 


piercing regret may 
fealty, but he 
belongs to us all 
us all. Not 
poet of these 


in feeli 


in mood 


Mr 


moods 


s which come t 
that Piatt is merely the 
His range is as g 

ng, if not in theme, as that of most 
of his contemporaries, and his work abounds 
in lines that 


reveal the thinker as well as 
the dreamer. 
ly —the idyllic 
his makes him a poet. 


of hi 


is airiest fancies, — 


But there is undeniably — and 
fortunate and dreamful ten- 
dency in him, and t 
Examine, certain 
butterflies that seemed to toss hither and 
thither in an air of intellectual caprice,— 
and you find them flowers of strong and 
fruitful stem, fast rooted in the soil of ex- 
perience. His dreams, however mystical, 
have their meaning; they prophesy and 
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warn and console. 


Wherever h 


of fact and knowledge, as in his 


e touches 


matter 


poems about the war, it is with the 


trans- 


figuring touch of the poet, but also the warm 


and vigoré grasp of aman. His pensive- 
ness is not morbid; his regret is imperson- 
al, universal in sense, however 


intimate 
; and his sympathy w 


is W 


Here is a sonnet of his which we have al- 


its source ith nature is 


us jovous and sound »rdsworth’s. 


y and hearty 


gladness of the 


SEPTEMBER. 


fe this autun 


ig u 


nder silver 


ted branches struts the 


et, quick and bri 


yw trom 


igh and 


morns of 


W 


may 


yrdsworth in 
er without 


In 


shows less 


way 
‘ 1 ~ 7 
pe iAC aA 
be entirely himself 
think Mr. Piat 
poet of hi 
influence his eld 


aimost 
than any other ion the 
his tech- 
nique is singularly his own. 

We are tempted to 
Piatt’s 


nired 


puote ther Mr. 


have always ad- 


ot 


TRAVELE 


WEn i« 


mtent: 


siter 


it is our par 


s ceasel 
und s 


lan may 


urety for warm heart 


say at night 
he hunger for 


t rst w 


T is what before 


ot let us lay 


l, though 


nou 


The soul is o’er the horizon far aws 


In the lyrical pieces the reader who re- 
curs to them again and again, as we do, will 
find a peculiar and alluring music ; and in 
poems which have to do with character, he 
will feel not less the touch of genius. The 
Mower in Ohio and to Vote are 
studies as diverse as they are strong and 


Riding 
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se . 
delicately, 


more 
Piatt is no mere 


oes not lack 

than opulent ; 
it may be said 
+hj 


that you have 


han of 


ing done rather th 
: 
l 


something being done; he values your sym- 


pathy 1 an your surprise Pure in 


thought I eal, his verse has the charm 


. NW al 
remoteness from all th: 


as Swinburnian; and we 


that a wider and wider 
its his work, whi 


n more cordially praised 


American criticism hith- 


thing pl 


easanter, 


literature, t 


} 
of some 
tar trat quilly ncrease, 
s streaked everywhere with 
sh and ex} it 


ivens to 


> mos 
history 
is stamped with the same 


power $y power we 
convulsive force that so 
literature, but 
ind the 


listinction ; 


often name in 


the quiet ability to imagi learly, 


artist to | 

s hand without the last 
° 

> what 
work 


In his new romance,}! 


matters very li 


h this power the 


h has something more 

. a 

readers know, is 

eshness and interest, and 

st it is treated with a certain 
pect for its rare qualities, as if 
should 


as his 


one ch mcing on a precious stone 
and more in love with it 
labor broug! it 
In the openi f the 


very breath of the happy mornin 


grow more 


its rich lights and tints. 
romance there is the 
g¢ on which 
Lynde sets out for his holiday; all out- 
doors smiles and sings in the prospect w hich 
spreads before the reader; one becomes in- 
stantly the friend of hero and of author, 
and one remains so throughout, with a little 
misgiving, that the daring plot 
may be going to involvea heart-break at the 
end. Each chapter of the book isa distinct 


dread, a little 


1 The Queen of Sheba, 
ton: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


By T. B. ALpRIcH. 


1878. 
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drama, with its proper which is 


ly the dumb, perfunctory wit- 


scenery, 
made not mere 
ness of the seems somehow a 
New 


Hampshire or in Switzerland has its con- 


action, but 
sentient element of it, and whether in 
scious part in the story. The descriptions, 
of which there are many very lovely ones, 
have rightfully their place, because one feels 
that what happens could hardly have hap- 
pened save in just such presences and aspects 
of nature; and in this way Mr. Aldrich’s ro- 
mance totally differs from that mistaken 
class of fiction in which character is subor- 
Take, for inst 


dinated 


the 


to landscape. ince, 


where Lynde 


eave the good aunt in the cart 


pretty love passage and 
Ruth | ue and 
walk from one point to another on the Alpine 
half 


the reade r’s sense ot the 


road: it would lose its charm but for 


dark pines above 
and the 


odors that breathe around them. But 


the lovers’ heads, mild, balsamic 
this 
episode ought to be studied much more for 
the art with which the delicate flirtation is 


just enough; if there were 


more, if any speech or any action were more 


managed: it is 


openly significant, less apparently irrele- 
vant, the scene would fail of its present « 

fect. At every point Mr. Aldrich has shown 
the same wisdom in holding his hand, and 
nowhere more conspicuously than in that 
difficult scene where the maniacs in- 
the New Hampshire village. As it 


But one trem- 


most 
vade 
stands, how successful it is ! 
bles to think how small a thing would have 
destroyed the fine poise it now has. So, too, 
where Lynde has the bliss to give Ruth 
and her aunt a dinner in the Geneva hotel: 
it is quite enough that he should do this, 
and when the author has once realized 
situation to the reader’s mind, he lightly 
turns from it to something else. With 
this humor, with all this lightness, however, 
the author does not fail to keep aliy 

and menacing, 
the 


undertone of 


sense of a mystery, sad 


throughout the course of he 


full the 


weirdness in it, and the heroine is always 


story ; 


turns to account 
treated with a peculiar tenderness, as if 
there were in his mind something like com- 
passion for the dark fact of her history 
which she does not know. She is as a char- 
acter very charming in her pure girlishness, 

takes 


and 


Lynde is a young fellow who 
your heart from the beginning. 

We touch at a few points only a lovely 
romance which no reader of ours can have 
To speak of the 
book, to say that it is witty 


forgotten in 
style of the 
and full of a genial spirit, is to say that it 


any point. 
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is Mr. As for the 
diction, it mt e ry cood 


Aldrich’s work mere 


since it does 
its office so transparently that one does not 
think of it. 

— Surly Tim! is the first in number of 
eight stories which Mrs 


Surnett puts forth 


as companion in some sort to her recent 


introduction 
a kind 
, 


very elaborate anal 


novel. They need no other 


n their own merit, and that is of 
es not call for 


There is in each instance a story to 


Sah a 
ch de 


ye told, unless indeed Le Monsieur de la 
Petite Dame i 


: ae 
the stories would find 


be excepted; that is, a reader 


it quite px 


h as a simp 


sible to ¢ > tl line of eac 
narrative Then the characterization, 
especially vivid, is consistent It may 


Mrs irnett conc 


10 and say 


eives her 
rather 
he lacks the high 
und women who re- 
is separate, livin 


ily for the 


the creators of it 


The subjects of which Mrs. Burnett treats 


are mainly emotional: a m: 


story sitting her grave and 


f their child; a beautiful woman 


hivalrous but repulsive-featured 


gles to repress an unfulfilled 


1 younger and more man ; 


a showman of wax-works marries a young 
girl who falls into his hands just in time to 
be rescued from a ras¢ 


who subsequently 


causes him for a while to doubt his wi 


a fisherman, who has won his wife by deceit, 
yet loves her with a heavy, dog-like con- 


| passionately when the 


stancy, is dismisses 


deceit is discovered, and immediately after- 
working with others to remove a boat, 

t and held fast by the weight of the 

g upon him, and is drowned before 

of succor; a 

girl and her simpler 

are carried off to Paris by the mother 

he family, when a sudden fortune has 
n to them, and pines away in the hated 
luxury until her lover comes across the seas 


to her; a French peasant girl going to Paris 


1 Surly Stories 


York 


Tim and other 
Hopeson BURNETT. 
strong, & Co. 1877. 


By FRANCES 


New Scribner, Arm- 
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falls into sin, but is befriended by her un- 
bene] } 


selfish brother, who silently sustains his 


mother’s contempt while he shields his sis- 


ter’s career from the mother’s eves ; a young 


artist, engaged to a faithful girl, sketches in 

the mountains of North Carolina, and basely 

deserts her for an Amazonian beauty whom 
’ 


», only to hate himself for 


he discovers t 
his 1} the Amazon as the 
: Lan- 
ho has been treated kindly by 


the Atlantic to find 


aseness and ert 


er his manhood; a 


1 to don male attire, in 


lives near and serves her 


ver discovered by him till 


imé that the subjects taken 
and 
shows at 


capable of an ignoble 
Mrs. 
her power and her right-mindedness 


atment. Burnet 


ty and with purity 


tions like those with 
s too famil . where an au- 
sneaking 
idence with 


» there is not the 


Noth- 
admirable than the man- 


r at the edge of sin. 
> more 
aure Giraud’s life is suggest- 


il of her brother Valentin in 


ittle Daughter. The shame 


in Lodusky, ! is no trace of 
iffect ition about it 
the obverse of the pathet- 


ic, the is not more apparent. In 


Esmeralda touch is seen in the fig- 


ure 0 he father. Smethurstses shows 
] 


more careful and elaborate effort in this di 


seems somehow to have been 


anticipated by Dickens, and the humor is a 
little to 
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